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The Old is gone, the New is not yet come.” 


So says Mr. William Morris, who gives to us so much of the epigram 
for to-day, as he gives us so much pleasant memory of yesterday and so 
many bright outlooks on to-morrow. He is the first of story-tellers of 
_ our time, perhaps, if story-telling pure and simple be in question. He 
does not harass us with his moral. He does not annoy us with accounts 
of his own headaches ; and we are left to guess whether his own pulse 
is at fifty-nine or at one hundred and thirty. He tells his story, — that is 
what he is for; as a “ guide-board” tells you that the way connects 
Binghamton with Elmira, without telling you whether Binghamton is 
on a hill or Elmira in a valley, or whether you will find good inns in 
either. Such is his way of treating what is past. As for what is to 
come, he never launches into prophecy. But of to-day, of what is, — 
if it be sultry, or if it be cold; if these be apple-blossoms on the 
ground, or if they be snow-flakes, — of that he tells us very truly the 
story, and paints for us very truly the picture. 

If we were studying life as a part of the differential and integral cal- 
culus, we should say that a great poet, like a great astronomer, could 
take the fragment of life which we call to-day, and so integrate it as 
to reproduce the whole orbit of life, running back for zons of eternity 
before Adam, and running forward for other eons after Mr. Campbell’s 
“Jast man” But, as most of us read poetry or history, the process 
seems to be the other process. We do not so much study to-day that 
we may find how Adam lived, or Moses. We rather study Moses’ life 
and Adam’s, that we may find out how to live to-day. The oxp, with 
all deference to Mr. Morris, is not so far gone but it has very pregnant 
lessons for the NEW. 
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Some comfort is there, for instance, to the hampered and care-pressed 
mother of a family, on Monday morning, after she has just hung her 
clothes upon her lines, as, waiting for the next stage of the attack upon 
them, sitting in her back verandah, after watching her Cram’s patent fold- 
ing clothes-drier on which they hang, —some little comfort there is to her, 
as she opens her “ Lucretius,” there to read of the creation of the world, 
to find that the great poet cannot describe that process of the beginning 
without reference to her calling of every Monday. 


“ Denique fluctifrago suspense in littore vestes 
Uvescunt,” &c., 


“ As clothes grow wet upon the wave-beat shore, 
And next hang out upon the line to dry, 
But no man knows, nor can one woman tell, 
How the fine moisture sinks into the web, 
Nor how it scatters in the summer heat,” &c. 


“‘ The Old is gone,” but it has left for us its lessons: the ‘“* New has 
not yet come,” but it is coming. 

Our old volume has gone to the binder, and has come out a new 
volume. With July, the month in which people do not read, our new 
number of a new volume is born. Our boy and girl readers will wel- 
come in it a new contributor, in their distinguished friend who writes 
for them “ Joun WuHopper’s ApveNTURES.”” In August, we shall be 
able to begin the publication of Mrs. Srowe’s new story, for those who 
are in any danger of “ Pink and White Tyranny.” Looking back into 
history, we have been bold enough to traverse the familiar plea of the 
advocates of the second generation of Puritan fathers, in the case, not 
yet finally adjudicated, of Puritan vs. Quaker. 

The fortune of the Northern Pacific Railroad bill in Congress gives 
special value to Dr. Steele’s account of that enterprise. In this volume 
we shall be able, in every number, to devote considerable space to sub- 
jects connected with our Pacific domain. 

The title which Mr. McLeod gives to his paper may lead readers 
to suppose that he only intends a play of the imagination, such as have 
been the favorite amusements of many authors, down to Mr. Locke of 
the Moon Hoax, and even since his time. We therefore repeat the 
announcement, that this is the first of a series of astronomical studies, 
which readers not now well informed of the celestial movements may 
study to advantage. 

We are glad to know from every quarter that Dr. Thompson’s trans- 
lation of Gratry’s letters, and his comments upon them, published in our 
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number of July, have arrested the attention which Father Hyacinthe 
asked for them. Before this month closes, the question of * infallibility ” 
will be answered, so far as a vote of bishops can answer it. But, as 
bishops and pope will find, with the answer thus given the real discus- 
sion is only now begun. We trust that our own readers will not misap- 
prehend the position of the American bishops in the council. To illus- 
trate that position we give an article in this issue. 

As we said, in introducing Gratry’s papers to the attention of Ameri- 
cans, the great question there discussed — whether all thoughtful life 
shall be limited and bound — is second only to the question on the other 
side — whether, in truth, there be any Life, — whether these shows of 
life are, or are not, mere products of machinery. Our readers rightly 
apprehended the importance of Mr. Tiffany’s discussion of this question, 
and will read Dr. Kellogg’s study of some of the leading points involved 
with equal interest. 

The passing months have brought upon us other theological discussions 
of no common importance. To the discussion between Dr. Bellows and 
Mr. Beecher, and to the statement of position made by the Unitarian 
Association, we ask careful attention. 

In answer to clouds of letters, we may say, in general, that thoughtful 
readers need hot be distressed, if we do not devote more than a hun- 
dred pages of every number to the several forms of the “ Woman 
Question.” If sensitive or careful readers knew how many good things 
are left out, —as, if Dr. Whately be right, they now do, —they would 
be able to guess how many unprinted supplements to Old and New, of 
great interest and value, we have been fortunate enough to read, which 
we have not yet laid before them. Let sensitive and careful readers 
take courage. Doubtless they will have enough of the “* Woman Ques- 
tions,” — possibly of the “* Man Questions,” — before all questions are 
answered. Mr. Ela and Mrs. Howe appear as counsel in this month ; 
and, while we have contributors equally representing both sexes, readers 
need not fear that these interests will be neglected. 

If it be not improper, we will take the beginning of a new volume to 
thank the thousands of *“ unknown friends we have in the world,” for 
the confidence and sympathy which they have accorded to our 
journal. And for others, who are yet to know our plans, what better 
direction can we give than that which, for ‘six months past, almost all 
our sister magazines have so kindly published, conspicuous upon their 
covers? viz.:— 

“‘ Persons ordering a change in direction of magazines should always 
give the oLD AND NEw address in full.” 
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THE QUAKERS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. 


Ovr popular historians agree sub- 
stantially in their version of the con- 
flict between our Puritan legislators 
and the Quakers. A complete vindi- 
cation of the conduct of the Puritans 
is nowhere attempted; apology is sub- 
stituted for defence, and palliation for 
acquittal, and these are enforced by a 
vigorous denunciation of the Quakers. 

This method of treatment is well 
illustrated in an exhaustive lecture 
upon the subject, delivered last winter 
by Dr. Geo. E. Ellis, and subsequent- 
ly published by the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. Dr. Ellis, with more 
knowledge and a greater show of fair- 
ness than other writers, praises the 
Quakers almost extravagantly, when 
he deals with them separately, or with- 
out regard to their special relations 
to the founders of the colony. He 
thinks “they were the advanced plead- 
ers for a liberty which is now our life ;” 
that they were “ not only led, but real- 
ly inspired,” to come here, by a “high 
and pure motive ;” and “ without doubt 
much of their terrible abusiveness of 
language was wholly free from malice 
and any ill intention, but was prompt- 
ed wholly from an honest and severe- 
ly righteous sense of the errors and 
superstitions which they assailed.” 
Here we have the estimate of the his- 
torian; but, unfortunately, he deems it 
incumbent upon him “to relieve the 
burden of wanton and ruthless cru- 
elty cast upon our legislators ;” and 
straightway the Quaker pleader for 
liberty becomes a “ meddler with oth- 
er people’s consciences,” and his high 
and pure motive degenerates into an 
“ aimless spirit of annoyance.” 


1 Massachusetts and its Early History, pp. 77-126. 


Dr. Ellis’s lecture is an able expo- 
sition of the positions commonly as- 
sumed by the champions of the Puri- 
tans; and we cannot do better than to 
let him state for us such of them as we 
shall attempt to show are at vari- 
ance with the plain facts of history. 
He says, “Our fathers cared little, if 
at all, for the Quaker theology. They 
did not get so far as that in dealing 
with them. Our fathers dealt with 
them on the score of their manners, 
their lawlessness, and their offensive 
speech and behavior.” 

Now, it is true, that what is called 
the offensive speech and behavior of 
the Quakers was a feature of the con- 
test; but we believe we can show 
that the Quaker theology is precisely 
that which the Government of New 
England most violently opposed; and 
that their fear of it was the primary 
cause of the dreadful persecution which 
followed the advent of the Quakers. 

Before the first Quaker set foot up- 
on Massachusetts soil, a Fast Day had 
been appointed by the Court, “to seek 
the face of God in behalf of our native 
country, in reference to the abounding 
of errors, especially those of Ranters 
and Quakers.” 

A few weeks later, a vessel arrived 
in Boston harbor, bringing Ann Aus- 
tin and Mary Fisher, the first Qua- 
kers who came to Massachusetts. They 
were at once conveyed from the vessel 
to the jail, where they were detained 
in close confinement until they could 
be sent away. Their books were con- 
fiscated and burned. This event oc- 
curred in the early part of the year 
1656. 


1 Massachusetts Records, vol. iv., p. 270. 
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Hardly were these women banished, 
before another vessel arrived with 
eight Quakers on board. Guiltless of 
crime or offence, these people were ar- 
rested and thrown into jail; and, while 
they were there, a law was enacted 
(Oct. 14, 1656) with a view of meet- 
ing their case. This law was passed 
before the Quakers had an opportu- 
nity to manifest their “lawlessness,” 
and practically before a single one of 
them appeared in the Puritan com- 
munity. 

The terms of this and every suc- 
ceeding statute touching the subject 
clearly indicated that they were in- 
spired by a dread of the Quaker here- 
sies. The limits of a magazine arti- 
cle forbid extended extracts ; but, hap- 
pily, the volumes which contain them 
are easily accessible, and the reader 
can, with very little trouble, verify 
our statement. They speak of the 
“cursed heretics,” their “blasphe- 
mous opinions,” their denial of “all 
established forms of worship,” and 
their withdrawal from “church assem- 
blies, allowed and approved by all 
Orthodox professors.” 

A petition signed by some of the 
citizens of Boston, calling for addi- 
tional legislation against the Quakers, 
complains of “ their denial of the Trin- 
ity, . . . of the person of Christ, 

. of the Scriptures as a rule of 
life. ” 1 

At a later date, Cotton Mather, in 
his apology for these inhuman laws, 
truthfully reveals their inspiration. 
He enumerates the offences of the 
Quakers, such as “denying the Scrip- 
tures, . . . denying the doctrine of the 
Trinity, . . . disbelieving in the sec- 
ond coming of Christ in person, . . . 
rejecting ordinances, such as baptism, 
and bread and wine, . . . asserting that 
every day is the Lord’s day, and advo- 


1 Miscel. Papers in the State House, Boston. 
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cating silent prayer.” He says, “In 
Quakerism, the sink of all heresies, we 
see the vomit cast out in the by-past 
ages by whole kennels of seducers, 
licked up again for a new digestion.” * 

In 1658, John Norton was appoint- 
ed by the Court to write a treatise 
against the doctrines of Quakers, and 
received a grant of land in remunera- 
tion. 

The Court at Plymouth went so far 
as to authorize four men to attend 
Quaker meetings, “to endeavor to re- 
duce them from the error of their 
ways.”? Public debates were ar- 
ranged for the purpose; and itis wor-. 
thy of especial note, that some of thé 
champions thus commissioned were 
not only out-argued, but, to the infi- 
nite horror of their friends, were con- 
verted to Quakerism, and joined these 
persecuted people.® 

Of all the popular notions regarding 
the Puritans, none are less warranted 
by history than that which credits 
them with a love or regard for reli- 
gious liberty. Whatever their virtues 
in other directions, in matters of re- 
ligion they were dogmatic, bigoted, 
and intolerant. Their fanaticism was 
unbounded; and, in opposition to the 
prevalent theory, that Puritan fanati- 
cism, as manifested in the persecution 
of the Quakers, was developed by 
Quaker extravagances, we think it 
can be shown that Quaker fanaticism 
was largely due to Puritan persecution. 
The laws already mentioned are evi- 
dence of the correctness of this view ; 
and an investigation into the causes 
of the arrests and trials of the Quakers 
will confirm it. If they were arrested 
as “intrusive, pestering, indecent, and 
railing disturbers,” to quote Dr. Ellis, 
the records will prove it. 

1 Could the Quaker “‘abusiveness of language” 
exceed this ? 


2 Baylies’s Mem. Plym. Col., p. 40. 
3 Salvi’s Hist. of America, vol. ii., p. 135. 
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What do they prove? We have al- 
ready shown that they were impris- 
oned upon arrival, and that the first 
law against them was enacted while 
they were illegally confined, and before 
they had committed any offence what- 
ever. As soon as they arrived, they 
were maltreated, and others followed 
only to receive still harsher treatment. 
They were goaded on to acts of de- 
fiance, and some of them were frenzied 
by the horrible and inhuman torture 
inflicted upon them. Women were 
tied to carts, and publicly whipped ; 
the bodies of men were mutilated ; 
they were robbed of their possessions, 
their meetings were dispersed, and 
they were hunted down as wild beasts. 
Hatred and fear of Quakerism not 
only inspired the laws, but prompted 
these atrocious deeds of the Puritans. 

In the Plymouth-Colony Records, 
we read that a certain Quaker was 
“ found to be a man of turbulent spirit, 
and forward to abuse men with his 
tongue.” He was publicly whipped. 
Two women suffered the same punish- 
ment “for disturbances made by them 
in the public worship of God on the 
Lord’s Day at Sandwich, by opposing 
and abusing the.speaker amongst 
them.” These cases are, however, com- 
paratively rare; and it is more common 
to find that men and women were 
punished for attending Quaker meet- 
ings, for non-attendance at the Ortho- 
dox Church, for going from one place 
to another contrary to law, for being 
guilty of “divers horrid errors,” for 
harboring Quakers, for confessing 
themselves to be Quakers, for denoun- 
cing the popular theology, for refusing 
to take the oath, for returning to the 
colony after banishment. 

At one sitting, the Court fined 
eight of them for refusing to take the 
oath, which, we must remember, was 
proposed to them for the purpose of 


imposing the fine. At this sitting, 
twenty-four were fined for attending 
a Quaker meeting. At another time, 
seven Quakers were charged with “ tu- 
multuous carraige ” at a meeting; and, 
being acquitted, the Court fined them 
forty shillings apiece for not removing 
their hats. 

While examining the unpublished 
manuscript on file at the State House, 
we were attracted by some hieroglyph- 
ics indexed, “ Minutes of the Magis- 
trates,” and headed, “ The Exam. of 
Quakers at y® Court of Assistant’s 
in Boston.” 

With a copy of most if not all of 
these minutes before us, we find they 
refer almost exclusively to the religious 
or theological opinions entertained 
and expressed by the prisoners; and 
in no single instance is it stated or 
implied that an arrest was made for 
any other cause. From the large 
number in our possession we select a 
few, which fairly represent all; and 
reproduce them as evidence of the 
character of the charges brought 
against the Quakers, and of the of- 
fences for which they were arrested 
and punished. 

“Wm. King wth his Hatt on & Mary 
Trask & Mary Smith came into Court — 
owned yt they were at a meeting at Whar- 
tons on y® Sabbath day & yt they were 
such as y® world called Quakers. This all 
of y™ particularly owned. 

“Wm. Robinson said we must cast of 
all attendance to ordinances. as publike 
prching, pray?, reading y® Scripture & at- 
tending to times of Gods worp. and then 
wayte for the comunicaccon of y® powr 
wthn, 

“ W. Christoph. — Xt sayth sweare not 
at all; love yor enemies & he yt swears is 
out of ye Doctrine of Xt—sayth that we 
know not ye word of God & yt not one man 
here can prove ye Scripture to be ye word 
of God. 

“ Nicholson : you er from ye Scripture in 
keeping y® 18t day instead of ye Sabbath.” 























After persecution of the Quakers 
for their religion ceased, we search 
the records in vain for instances of 
arrest or imprisonment. When they 
were treated as human beings, when 
their rights were recognized, they 
were esteemed good citizens, and were 
respected for their piety and integrity. 

The fanaticism of New-England 
Quakers has been so long taken for 
granted, that a mere reference to these 
people is suggestive of violence, inde- 
cency, and rant; but that it is over- 
estimated and exaggerated is evident 
from all the reliable information we 
have upon the subject. The custom 
is to judge the entire body of Quakers 
by the action of afew exceptional 
cases; and we are gravely asked to 
believe that Mary Dyer was hung in 
Boston because Lydia Wardwell ap- 
peared in the town of Newbury with- 
out her garments. The fact that this 
event occurred after the execution of 
Mary Dyer is of trifling importance 
to the zealous defenders of the Found- 
ers. 
In the jail, at the whipping-post, 
and on the scaffold, these heroic peo- 
ple displayed a fortitude worthy the 
cause for which they suffered, —the 
cause of religious liberty. Their lives 
were pure and spotless: no one has 
yet been able to stain their memory 
with dishonesty, or immorality of any 
kind. Strong in the faith that they 
were doing God service in struggling 
for their rights, they would have been 
less than human had they not uttered 
their righteous indignation, and de- 
nounced their persecutors. 

To us the act of Lydia Wardwell is 
evidence of insanity. She was a mod- 
est woman, and, strange as it appears, 
performed the act complained of under 
a sense of religious duty. She meant 
it for a “sign” unto those who had 
stripped women to whip them. The 
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authorities had caused women to be 
driven through the streets, bared to 
their waists, and to be flogged as they 
dragged themselves along. They had 
ordered Ann Austin and Mary Fisher 
to be stripped naked, and examined 
for witch-marks. Lydia Wardwell’s 
act was one of highly-wrought, shock- 
ing fanaticism. Was the act of the 
Founders mere “comedy,” as it has 
been called? or was it a deed of 
wretched fanaticism, more to be cen- 
sured than its counterpart, because 
cruel and diabolical ? 

In extravagance of language the 
Puritans at least rivalled their vic- 
tims: in fanaticism of action the dif- 
ference is more apparent; for, while 
the intensity of feeling may have been 
equal, in the one case it was signalized 
by acts of cruelty, and in the other 
by lofty indifference and a sublime 
heroism. 

During her imprisonment, Mary 
Dyer addressed a letter to the “Gen- 
eral Court at Boston,” of which the 
following is an extract. I offer it as 
a fitting illustration of the temper and 
spirit in which the Quakers confronted 
their persecutors : — 


“ And have you no other weapons to 
fight with against spiritual wickedness, as 
you call it? Search with the light of 
Christ in you, and it will show you of 
whom you take counsel. .. . It is not my 
own life I seek, but the life of the seed 
which I know the Lord hath blessed. 
And I know this: that, if you confirm your 
law, the Lord will overthrow both your 
law and you, by his righteous judgments 
and plagues poured justly upon you. 
In love, and in the spirit of meekness, 
I again beseech you, for I have no enmity 
to the persons of any; but you shall know 
that God will not be mocked.” 


In studying the history of a peo- 
ple or a sect, if we aim at an impar- 
tial estimate of their character and 
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their value to posterity, we must re- 
gard them from their own point of 
view, test them in the light of their 
own generation, and judge them by 
the requirements of our present civili- 
zation. . 

The sincerity of both the Founders 
and the Quakers we think has never 
been seriously questioned. The 
Founders scouted the possibility of 
Divine revelation beyond the limits 
of the Bible. Their Christianity 
was Judaism full blown. Believing 
implicitly in a theocracy, they at- 
tempted to administer a civil govern- 
ment by statutes derived mainly 
from the Old Testament. The Qua- 
kers, with courageous fidelity, asserted 
that. the soul of man is still accessible 
to God, and claimed religious liberty 
to be the natural right of all men. 
A conflict between these radically 
different ideas was inevitable. The 
Puritans invited the conflict. They 
were the aggressors. As early as 
1654 they challenged the Quakers 
by enacting a law forbidding the 
importation of their books. Again, 
in 1656, they threw down the 
gauntlet by prohibiting the intrusion 
of a Quaker upon their soil. We 
shall not stop to examine the value 
of their claim to absolute jurisdiction, 
and, as a consequence, to the right to 
enact this prohibitory law. We are 
examining the case from the respect- 
ive stand-points of the contending 
parties; and it is sufficient to know 
that they sincerely claimed such 
right. It is sufficient, also, to know 
that the Quakers as sincerely denied 
it. They had “heard that New 
England had made a law to put the 
servants of the living God to death ;” 
and, braving the perils of the sea, 
they sought out this land, where 
religious liberty was crucified, where 
the “servants of the Lord” were 


forbidden to serve him. It was a 
divine mission that brought them 
here. We are told “they had no 
rights or business here; and a simple 
prohibition ought to have been suffi- 
cient even to release their consciences 
from all obligation to meddle with 
other people’s consciences.” A simple 
prohibition, a significant hint from 
the pews, may satisfy the consciences 
of a “hireling ministry,” of men who 
deal in the gospel as a profession, 
receiving as their reward the money- 
value of their speech; but for “the 
servants of the living God,” prohibi- 
tions, threats, and persecution had no 
terrors; their answer was the answer 
ever given by ministers ordained of 
Heaven: “ Whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye.” It 
is asserted, too, that they courted 
persecution. Yes, as their Master 
Jesus Christ before them; as the 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
victims to religious despotism who 
preceded them; as, in our own day, 
Owen Lovejoy, Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, and that grand old Puritan, 
John Brown, —as these soldiers in 
the army of the Lord courted per- 
secution, so did the New-England 
Quakers. “Under the law of Eng- 
land, as English subjects, they 
claimed the right to come here; and 
under that Higher Law which bade 
them call the world their country, 
and all mankind their countrymen, 
they claimed the right to live in old 
England or in New England, as they 
saw fit. Their business here was “to 
meddle with other people’s. con- 
sciences.” They took up the gaunt- 
let of the Puritan, and accepted his 
challenge. Equal to their enemy in. 
sincerity, in integrity of purpose, in 
devotion to their idea, they possessed 
the advantage of being in the right. 
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They resolved to establish in Massa- 
chusetts the right of every man to 
worship God, not according to old 
John Norton’s conscience, but each 
according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. 

Without organization, without any 
especial co-operation, rejecting the 
use of carnal weapons, and “relying 
solely upon those which are spiritual 
and mighty through God, to the 
pulling down of strongholds,” they 
attacked the Puritan Bastile. There 
could be but one issue to such a con- 
test. The Quakers triumphed, and 
despotism was vanquished. 

The methods of the two people 
were in as marked contrast as their 
opinions. An illustration will suffice 
to indicate the difference. The Puri- 
tans attempted to civilize and to con- 
vert the Indians. As one measure to 
this end, they provided by law, that 
“if any woman shall wear her hair 
cut like a man’s, or hanging loose, 
she shall pay five shillings. All men 
who wear long locks shall be fined 
the same sum.” For a considerable 
length of time after he became a 
Quaker, William Penn continued to 
wear his sword. Experiencing a feel- 
ing of uneasiness about it, he con- 
sulted George Fox. Fox said, 
“Friend William, wear it as long as 
thou canst.” Subsequently they met 
again; and Fox, perceiving that Penn 
had no sword, said to him, “ William, 
where is thy sword?” — “Oh!” said 
he, “I have taken thy advice. I 
wore it as long as I could.” The 
Puritan’s was the method of coer- 
cion, the Quaker’s the method of 
conviction. 

As I have before observed, the 
New-England Quakers and _ the 
Founders were justified in their rela- 


1 Wynne’s History of America, p. 76. 
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tions to and treatment of each other 
from their respective stand-points ; 
for they were faithful to their highest 
idea: but, judged by the light of 
their generation, it is not so easy to 
justify the Founders. The theory 
that the public sentiment of their 
day was undivided is hardly sus- 
tained by history. 

The contest over the law banish- 
ing Quakers under pain of death 
was sharp and severe. The law was 
passed by a majority of one vote 
only. On one occasion, public indig- 
nation at the barbarous treatment of 
William Brend was so great, that, to 
prevent a tumult, the authorities 
caused a report to be circulated that 
the jailer should be dealt with at the 
next court. It is worthy of note, 
that John Norton, the champion of 
the Puritan religion, voluntarily de- 
fended this inhuman jailer. When 
William Robinson and Marmaduke 
Stevenson were executed, they were 
guarded by Capt. Oliver with a com- 
pany of soldiers “completely armed.” 
Thirty-six soldiers were posted as 
sentinels about the town, “to pre- 
serve the peace.” The selectmen 
of Boston were “ required and empow- 
ered to presse ten or twelve able and 
faithfull persons every night during 
the sitting of this Court, to watch 
with great care the toune, especially 
the prison.” Mr. Ellis, commenting 
upon this event, says they were 
“well aware that a protesting and in- 
dignant spirit, widely working among 
the citizens, was ready to manifest 
itself in a threatening way.” To 


pacify the people, two declarations 
were drawn up and published, de- 
fending the acts of the judges against 
the “clamorous accusation of severi- 
ty,” and arguing the justice of their 
extreme proceedings. 

As early as 1635, Roger Williams, 
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then an elder of the church at Salem, 
was driven out of the colony, because 
he “broached and divulged divers 
new and dangerous opinions against 
the authority of the magistrates,” 
and “writ letters of defamation both 
of the magistrates and churches.” 
He was warmly indorsed by a large 
number of adherents. For putting 
him into office in violation of the 
decree of the magistrates, the Salem 
Church was denied a grant of land 
from that town. 

The Antinomian controversy, led 
by Mrs. Ann Hutchinson, followed 
the exile of Williams, developing a 
strong diversity of sentiment. At one 
period, the Founders were fearful of 
losing their charter by the interfer- 
ence of the Privy Council Commis- 
sion.? 

In 1646, some of the people, by a 
“ Remonstrance and Petition” to the 
General Court, protested against be- 
ing “compelled by fine to support 
and attend religious ministrations.” 

About the year 1653, Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, who came here with 
Winthrop, but subsequently returned 
to England, addressed to his old as- 
sociates a letter of “sharp rebuke,” 
deprecating their “tyranny and per- 
secution,” and imploring them “ not 
to practice those courses in a wilder- 
ness which you went so far to pre- 
vent.” 2 

In 1657, the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies of New England 
(Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecti- 
cut, and New Haven) addressed the 
governor of Rhode Island, remon- 
strating against the permission 
granted to Quakers to remain in 
that colony. The governor laid the 
communication before the “Court of 
Trials;” and that body, “acting in 


1 Ellis. 2 Hutchinson Papers, pp. 401-407. 


unison with the law of their colony,” 
that “none be accounted a delin- 
quent for doctrine,” resolved that no 
settler or stranger within the limits 
of their jurisdiction “should be per- 
secuted for whatever opinions in re- 
ligion he might either hold or teach.” 

This evidence that the intolerance 
and persecution of the Founders 
were widely condemned by the pub- 
lic sentiment of their day is de- 
cisive. They were behind their own 
age; they refused to read the signs 
of the times; and they set their faces 
like flint against the progressive 
spirit which everywhere inspired the 
people. Judged by the light of their 
own generation, they are condemned: 
and strange indeed would it be if it 
were otherwise; for, living in the 
seventeenth century of the Christian 
era, they attempted to set up Moses 
as their lawgiver. Their creed was 
sternly Calvinistic and theologically 
Christian; but in their hearts they 
held themselves answerable to the old 
Hebrew law. 

Judged by the same standard, the 
Quakers are not justified, only be- 
cause they were in advance of their 
age. They represented the best de- 
veloped form of the Christian reli- 
gion known to that century. 

We have now to apply the third 
test: How, in the light of our pres- 
ent civilization, do the Founders of 
Massachusetts and their Quaker vic- 
tims stand? Our historians and 
essayists apologize for the Founders, 
but no one justifies them. Unfortu- 
nately, most writers have been in- 
spired by the one desire to “ relieve 
the burden of wanton and ruthless 
cruelty cast upon them,” rather than 
to reveal the truth of history. Their 
crafts invariably go to pieces on 
Plymouth Rock. “We must get 


ourselves as far away as possible from 
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the atmosphere of this liberal Bos- 
ton,” say Mr. Ellis and the rest, 
when we judge our Puritan Fathers ; 
but we look in vain for this demand 
when the Quakers are called to judg- 
ment. 

Two hundred years have passed 
away, and yet not one prominent de- 
scendant of the Puritans, Mr. Long- 
fellow, perhaps, excepted, has had the 
courage to try his ancestors and their 
victims by the same law. Mr. Ban- 
croft intended well; but either his 
courage failed, or his pride of an- 
cestry was too strong for him. 

In spite of the determination to 
whitewash the Founders, and to per- 
petuate their follies by abusing the 
Quakers, these writers are forced 
to record the fact, that their fore- 
fathers failed and the Quakers suc- 
ceeded. Puritan despotism, at least 
in its grosser forms, is a thing of the 
past. Quaker freedom, liberty of 
conscience, the Quakerism of Massa- 
chusetts in 1660, is the accepted gospel 
of the old Bay State to day. The 
theocracy of the Puritans — where 
is it? The democracy of the Quak- 
ers — where is it not? The stone 
which the Founders rejected has be- 
come the head of the corner. 

We may boast of the honesty and 
devotion of the forefathers, and, gloss- 
ing over their intolerance and fanati- 
cism, point with just pride to their 
stern morality; but the idea for 
which they lived, and by which they 
asked to stand or fall, is repudiated 
by their children. 

We may call the Quakers med- 
dlers and intruders; we may give 
prominence to the acts of Lydia 
Wardwell- and Deborah Wilson; 
we may laugh at the broken bottles 
of Thomas Newhouse, and sneer at 
the sackcloth of Mary Brewster; 
preferring to judge the little army of 
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Quakers by these exceptional cases, 
and forgetting the purity of their 
lives, the sublime heroism of their 
devotion, we may curse them for a 
set of fanatics and madmen, but the 
truth remains, and will prevail: the 
Quakers were the pioneers of reli- 
gious liberty; their thought, the 
idea for which they lived and suf- 
fered and died, is the inspiration of 
our present civilization. 

In making this attempt to indicate 
the true position of the Quakers in 
the early history of Massachusetts, 
we have anticipated the course of 
events. They came here in 1656, 
several years after the rise of Quaker- 
ism in England. To understand their 
character, it is quite necessary to re- 
vert to the founder of the society, 
George Fox. He was born in the 
year 1624, and died in 1690. Very 
early in life he discovered a serious 
disposition, amounting almost to mo- 
roseness: he was one of those unfor- 
tunate men who were never young. 
His boyhood was valuable to him only 
so far as it fitted him for manhood; 
his manhood, only so far as it pre- 
pared him for another life. At the 
age of nineteen, and for three con- 
tinuous years, he experienced a men- 
tal and spiritual conflict, which, from 
the intensity of its nature, would 
have driven a weaker man to insan- 
ity. The wickedness and folly of that 
age shocked and confounded him. To 
him, the pleasures of life, whether in or 
out of harmony with human nature, 
were so many vanities. Asceticism was 
his creed: he would be in the world, 
but not of it. Educated in the Ortho- 
dox school of theology, he accepted the 
doctrine of total depravity in all its 
hideousness, and with it the irresisti- 
ble logic which demands a total repu- 
diation of human nature. He sepa- 
rated himself from men; walking 
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through lonely fields, and creeping 
into hollow trees, he there sought to 
learn the divine will. At such 
times he made himself familiar with 
the Bible, accepting it as the only 
revealed word. He was a devout 
believer in the plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures. 

Resorting to men for advice and 
consolation, he was thrown into deep- 
er gloom and despair. He visited the 
pastors of many churches, but found 
them all “miserable comforters.” One, 
who was reputed to be spiritually 
minded, was to him “like an empty, 
hollow cask.” Resuming his life of 
solitude and meditation, he began to 
see that the paramount object of ex- 
istence here is to get into a proper 
spiritual relation with the Creator; 
and he saw that this is to be accom- 
plished only by the subjugation of 
all but our spiritual faculties. He 
learned that the law of God is written 
upon the hearts of men; and that 
only by listening to the voice of God 
in his own soul could he interpret 
that law. His mission was now re- 
vealed to him. “ I was commissioned,” 
he says, “to turn people to that In- 
ward Light, — even that Divine Spir- 
it which would lead men to all 
truth.” Thus Quakerism was born. 

Jesus had in substance taught the 
same lesson. His followers, down to 
Fox, had made the fatal mistake of 
going to him — practically to him and 
the apostles alone — for spiritual 
guidance. Fox attempted to restore 
primitive Christianity by calling upon 
men, not to forsake Jesus, but to wor- 
ship God. 

This doctrine of the Inward Light 
was the corner-stone of Quakerism. 
It inflicted a mortal wound on priest- 
craft. If God dwells in the soul of 


man, he is a usurper who dares assume 
to be man’s spiritual guide. 


A mere 
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scholastic education cannot qualify 
men for the true ministry. As religion 
is from God, only such as are inspired 


by him can teach religion. Church 
tithes, an ordained and paid ministry, 
were abominations in the sight of 
Fox. He found the kingdom of 
heaven within him; and it was hea- 
thenish idolatry to worship bricks and 
mortar by calling a church, or steeple- 
house as he termed it, the house of 
God. 

As the Bible was written by in- 
spiration, it can be understood only by 
the aid uf inspiration. The revealed 
word is in itself nothing; it is a 
sealed book until we know it by rev- 
elation. “The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.” As Jesus was the 
Son of God, he could only be known 
and taught by men who felt the spirit 
of Christ illuminating their souls and 
sanctifying their lives. Every word 
and deed of Jesus and the apostles 
must be spiritualized. Baptism, bread 
and wine, crucifixion, atonement, 
resurrection, were with Fox as signs 
only, and of themselves were nei- 
ther necessary nor valuable; they 
were meaningless, except as applied 
to the spirit, or soul, of man. He de- 
clared all days, every hour, every 
moment of time, to be sacred, as all 
came from the same divine hand; 
and, therefore, he denied the peculiar 
sanctity of the sabbath ascribed to it 
by the people. 

Under God, Jesus was his friend 
and teacher; and he had said, “ Swear 
not at all:” therefore, Fox would go 
to the stake rather than take an oath. 
He rejected the use of carnal weapons, 
and denounced war as anti-Christ ; he 
advocated the utmost simplicity in 
dress and speech; music and the fine 
arts were vanities. He discouraged 
all amusements, as calculated to dis- 
tract the mind, and lead it from the 




















contemplation of our spiritual condi- 
tion. The Inward Light vouchsafed 
to all men is a levelling doctrine; it 
places all upon an equality. The 
Quakers, therefore, refused all titles; 
nor would they remove the hat or 
bend the knee to any man, in token 
of respect. King, priest, and peas- 
ant were estimated at their value as 
men, and not by the position to which, 
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by birth or accident, they were as- 
signed. 

Such were the views, briefly stated, 
which the founders of New England 
disliked, and pronounced against. 
We have seen with what success. 
In a second paper, an attempt will be 
made to trace the history of the 
Quakers, especially in America, to the 
present time. 





TALK ABOUT THE TEA-TABLE. 


[We meet once a month, and talk freely 
about things and persons. The Club in- 
cludes various callings and both sexes. 
The talk is sometimes poor and sometimes 
good ; but, as it is honest talk by men and 
women of the period, it is often suggestive. 
What is here reported has not been sub- 
mitted to the talkers for amendment or 
correction. But, in thus preserving the 
conversational flavor, it becomes necessary 
to spare sensitive personalities; and so, 
letters of the alphabet, taken at random, 
represent the speakers. ] 


I. 
LIGHT UPON LECTURING. 


President Z. (from the head of 
the table). The hour for general 
conversation has come. Has any one 
a topic to suggest ? 

Y.— This being our second spring 
meeting, we find our lecturers fresh 
from their travels. I propose they be 
“interviewed,” and asked for some 
account of themselves. 

President. — A good suggestion. I 
never go to lectures myself, except 
under direct compulsion. But I hap- 
pened, one evening last November, to 
hear friend X. on “ Problems in Social 
Philosophy ;” and it seemed to me 


somewhat above the average of Ly- 
ceum wisdom. 

X.— Thank you for the compliment, 
which, perhaps, I can no longer claim, 
as the lecture was greatly changed in 
course of repetition. I saw most of 
my problems in a very different light 
before the close of the season. Think- 
ing out such matters in your study is 
one thing. Talking them over with 
representative citizens in fifty towns 
lets in light, I assure you. 

W.—Private talking is the last 
thing I wish to do when off lecturing. 
I always stop at hotels, and save my- 
self up for the business. 

President. — Business you may well 
call it. That puts it squarely on the 
vulgar basis where it belongs. But 
tell us, some of you, what is the trick 
of the thing? There comes to my 
town every winter a gentleman in 
spectacles, who reads us a wordy com- 
position of about sophomore power, 
occasionally raising his eyes from his 
manuscript to give a species of war- 
whoop at the audience. Yet, for this 
hour of cheapest work, he receives 
exactly twenty times the sum that 
P gets for his article in “The Na- 
tion,” that has cost a week’s study to 
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write. I own to a certain Yankee 
admiration at the smartness that gets 
paid so much for doing so little. And 
so, in the strictest confidence, I in- 
quire, What is the trick of it? 

W.—The recipe is lungs. Bellow 
every tenth sentence! 

N.—Not altogether that ; for three- 
fourths of the lecture lies in the title. 
The great lecture of last year was 
called, “Muzzle that Dog!” Every- 
body wanted to know whose dog, and 
why muzzle him? The man who 
devised that title deserved his busi- 
ness success; and he got it. 

D.— Your explanations are only 
partial; notoriety is the paying ele- 
ment, after all. I knowa lecturer who 
had the good fortune to be tried for 
breach of one of the commandments. 
The jury couldn’t agree; but the case 
was reported, with full sensation ac- 
companiments, in all the minor papers. 
So he was gloriously advertised, and 
forced to decline sixty invitations the 
next season. 

X.—I don’t agree with all this, 
but should name the cause of the lec- 
turer’s success thus: “Moral enthu- 
siasm directed by practical discipline.” 
Here are my recipes: ‘“ Remember 
that honesty is the basis of eloquence. 
Get rid of your manuscript, and all 
consciousness of the Ego along with 
it. Never think of satisfying the 
lower demands of an audience, but 
only of stimulating the higher ones.” 

W.— That sort of business wouldn’t 
pay forme. Here is my brazen rule, 
as perhaps you will call it, but I find 
a serviceable one: “Pepper in your 
comic seasoning, and speak with your 
coat-tails.” 

X.—It is a question of the kind 
of payment one expects. I am well 


paid with one-fourth of the number 
of lectures, and one-fourth of the fee 
per lecture, that come to you. 
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W.—I thought we were speaking 
of the matter from a business stand- 
point. A man expends valuable time, 
a considerable amount of nervous 
energy, and, in short, runs down gen- 
erally, during the lecture-season. As 
I shiver through the dark aphelion of 
my western orbit, and think of the 
society and opportunities for gaining 
knowledge that are open to me at 
home, I often doubt whether the thing 
pays, even at the highest market quo- 
tations. 

X.—I don’t see it in your way. I 
get more strength than I expend. In 
the first place, there is a fine animal 
enjoyment in uttering one’s honest 
convictions, and gradually kindling 
the sympathies of others to meet 
them. Give your best thought and 
most earnest study to the social prob- 
lems with which our age has to deal; 
employ your best power in throwing 
your results into others’ minds, and, 
as skilfulness in doing this is grad- 
ually attained, you will know one of 
the most thorough satisfactions this 
world has to offer! 

President. — All this is eloquently 
said, and shows where we must look 
for the new pleasure that Xerxes ad- 
vertised for. I, however, must name 
our greatest happiness a little differ- 
ently. The highest joy of life is 
known in those moments when we get 
into relation with more advanced 
minds. 

X. — To feel the bond of sympathy 
with the average mind is something 
better. One may take a surfeit of 
even the higher forms of social life ; 
but there is a hearty companionship 
in an audience that goes with you, 
whose pulse you feel, which is a finer 
response than any single soul can 
make. Passing three or four evenings 
of the week with different families, 
representing in some measure the 




















different communities where they live, 
I consider the best means of education 
I have ever enjoyed. I find out a 
public opinion that the newspapers 
do not get hold of. My lecture, which 
contains what I hold most vital and 
important truth, so presented as to 
furnish a maximum of resistance to 
corrupting political and social influ- 
ces, is criticised from very different 
stand-points in that pleasant hour 
before going to bed, or over the break- 
fast-table. So it is enlarged and 
matured with every repetition, and, 
perhaps, retains little more than its 
title at the end of the season. 

President. — That reminds me of a 
saying of Sainte Beuve, to the effect 
that we begin by talking about things, 
that we may end by understanding 
them. 

X. — Not only that, but I get just 
the sort of knowledge I want to in- 
terpret our books and newspapers, — 
some acquaintance with the interior 
life of my countrymen. For who has 
opportunities like the lecturer in 
seeing them familiarly in their 
homes ? 

President. —I agree that the ideal 
lecture should be a growth, not a 
manufacture. 

M.—I propose that X. and W. 
treat the subject in essays, one to be 
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called, “The Lecturer as Artist,” the 
other, “The Lecturer as ” — 
W.— Yes, say it out, “The Lecturer 


as Buffoon.” I accept the challenge, 
and will celebrate the workman, who, 
being equal to his calling, does not 
pretend to be above it. He sees the 
requirements of his audience, and 
meets them. He spreads his thought 
out thin, and covers it with dabs of 
sensational coloring. His wares are 
suited to the market, which gives him 
honest wages for his honest work. 

X.— And I accept the subject you 
offer me ; for the lecturer may be artist 
in the highest sense. He has the 
plastic and manageable medium of 
words, wherewith to create a perfect 
image of his thought in other souls, 
Let him pursue his calling with noble 
purpose, and he may know the satis- 
faction of a worker who looks upward 
for his ideal. 

President. —Is not this talk get- 
ting a little personal? Let us sum 
up by saying that lecturing, like 
every thing else, derives much of its 
significance from the difference in 
mental character that it elicits. It is 
well for some to follow opinion upon 
the platform, and for others to lead it. 
It is sad to think of everybody as 
leader, —all marching to doom in 
processions of one. 
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COMMONPLACE. 


BY ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 


i. 


“THE good I would, I do not; but 
the evil which I would not, that I 
do!” floated in a sigh over Marjorie’s 
lips. All day long that verse from 
her last Sunday’s lesson had sung 
itself over and over in her thoughts, 
like the plaintive, monotonous note 
of some invisible little bird. 

Marjorie’s trouble was a common 
one, like her life: it left her no time 
to grow up towards her Ideal; then 
she would grow irritable, impatient 
of endless lets and hindrances, and 
do the thing which she “ would not.” 

“T know so truly what is good 
and beautiful, and I want so much 
to BE it! only I can’t, because I 
am I! What an absurd thing it 
seems, just now, to have such a love 
for beautiful, graceful things, and to 
hope for them ever, in such a forlorn 
old house, such a forlorn little street, 
and such a dingy, drudging, common- 
place life, that I have to begin and 
end every thing by being ashamed 
of it!...There’s father, a cobbler! 
and we have to take a lodger! I 
am ashamed of the cobbling, of the 
lodger, — most of all, of myself!... 
What is the use of sitting at my little 
attic window, where I can see the 
sunsets, and the stars over the house- 
tops, —such mean, shabby, out-at- 
elbows, and ridiculous house-tops ! — 
or of reading my poems and ro- 
mances, and feeling my heart swell 
with the thought of the beautiful 
things that ARE, and beat hot and 
fast with the eager longing to make 
them mine! What is the use? 
They never can be!...It is like 


my training ivy with such care 
over the windows,—an apology for 
curtains! Every thing in my life is 
an apology, and a poor one too, for 
the things I can’t have, and the 
things I can’t Be! This old house 
—I have seen old houses that were 
pictures, and lovely, from the golden 
moss that crowned their ridge-poles 
to the musk-rose bushes that crowded 
about their worn door-stones; but 
this is one of the most angular, im- 
practicable, old-spinster-fied contriv- 
ances for shelter that ever was de- 
vised; with its forlornly respectable, 
self-righteous air of ‘poor, but hon- 
est’ belongings, that defy any at- 
tempt at beautifying. That’s the 
sort of house I live in, —common- 
place! I used sometimes to think 
of the Great Desert as a parallel: 
but in the Great Desert there is al- 
ways the interest and excitement of 
a possible oasis, — its waning palms, 
and fountain of sweet waters; and 
here — there are no green places! 
Then there are the boys” — Marjorie 
sighed penitently:—“I mend and 
patch their clothes and my patience ; 
—I wish neither needed it quite 
so often!...So father cobbles at 
shoes, and I cobble at life; and it 
is but poor, patched, unsightly work, 
when all is done!... Sometimes I think 
we might do better!” 

Marjorie was much discouraged. 

With a keen little conscience, that 
always pricked her promptly when 
she went wrong; and a sense of, and 
longing for, the grace of life, that 
brought some sorrowful, repining 
hours to her eager spirit, she went 
on in an unsatisfying fashion, devis- 




















ing apologies for things her father 
was too poor to give her, she too 
true to a poetic instinct to do with- 
out. So you could trace her through 
the house, as you can trace April 
over the bleak hills, and through the 
‘dells of the wildwood, by the simple, 
perfumy blossoms scattered here, the 
budding spray and tendrils twin- 
ing there. 

That accounts for the inconsist- 
encies of the family-room over the 
shop, whose two windows were 
draped with ivy, and fringed with 
mignonette, growing in boxes, out- 
side on the ledges. The part which 
was not her doing, inventories a tar- 
nished, old-fashioned looking-glass ; a 
big table under it; a little stand vis- 
a-vis; a large-patterned, ugly carpet; 
six stiff chairs, that would not look 
“at home;” and a strait-laced, slip- 
pery sofa, whose mission ended when 
people left off buckram and took to 
lounging. 

These had been part of her own 
mother’s “ setting-out” in bright 
days whose brief glow faded when 
Marjorie came into the world with a 
life in her hands that she must do 
something with,—something pre- 
eminently lovely and of good report, 
she thought, was the thing expected 
of her, —only how could she recon- 
cile it to the commonplaces among 
which she had stranded?... How 
could a man cast away on a desert 
island, whose every effort to rescue 
himself proved absolutely futile, ever 
hope to make the distant world thrill 
with joy and pride at the sound of 
his name? First of all, he must get 
away, and po something!... That was 
it! She must rescue herself! 

Her nearest approach to that was 
to flee the “best room,” and from 
her back-attic window, with her el- 
bows on its ledge, her fingers thrust 
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under her clustering hair, to look 
wistfully away over the house-tops 
of her derision, and wait for the 
hour of inspiration. 

It never came. To thousands of 
ardent, earnest souls it never does 
come, — unless with the knowledge 
that to stand and wait is also ser- 
vice. 

But impatient Marjorie knew noth- 
ing of slow processes. She cherished 
a feverish anxiety about her “ talent,” 
and was constantly going off on voy- 
ages of discovery into her future, 
much as visionary gold-seekers sail 
away into unknown seas in quest of 
fabled galleons rich with Spanish 
treasure, which there is every chance 
of their not finding. Marjorie always 
came back empty-handed, wondering 
where circumstances had buried it, 
and by what sort of divining-rod she 
might one day unearth her hidden 
treasure. 

Once found, what would she not 
do with it! What pains, weariness, 
trouble, would she not undergo for 
her beautiful talent, given her from 
God, to be restored an hundred-fold! 
Once found ! — 

Marjorie, gazing away over the 
clustering roofs at the splendor of a 
sunset that she saw not for the 
dreams that thronged her eyes, — 
looking to find the duty she searched 
for afar and cunningly hidden, of 
course did not see the obvious thing, 
lying next her hand, for it to do. 

O Marjorie! we do not live by in- 
spirations. We just go on, day by 
day, doing the task that awaits us; 
and the brave, steady patience, that 
looks so homely a virtue in the glare 
of to-day, shows its own fair colors, 
and wears the grace of the True and 
the Heroic, when we look back upon 
it lying in the mellow light of the 
past. 
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In the soothing quiet of that win- 
dow-nook, with the soft June air 
breathing fragrantly over her flushed 
cheeks, little by little, Marjorie had 
cast off her impatient mood ; forgot- 
ten the beginnings of an admiration 
that was to her only humiliation; 
repented the spasm of “crossness” 
that had grown out of it, and made 
her sharp to Billy, whose sufferings 
were not altogether vicarious, inas- 
much as he had been the innocent 
original cause of this incipient love- 
making, this wretched travesty of 
the possible romance. 

At this window of hers, — the large 
dormer that lighted the upper land- 
ing, — she heard steps coming wearily 
up the stairs. It was the lodger; 
but she never stirred for him. He 
ranked in her mind only as one of a 
migratory race of beings, occupying, 
each in his turn, the spacious front 
attic, paying a small rent, that was 
more than ever needed now that the 
boys were growing so large, and 
chiefly interesting to her on account 
of their being so necessary to the 
family comfort. She had never more 
acquaintance with the lodger for the 
time being, than would justify her in 
responding to a lifted hat with a 
formal bow, in a casual encounter in 
the passage. Generally it was a 
poor student who kept down expenses 
by lodging there; sometimes an 
actor belonging to a travelling com- 
pany; sometimes an underpaid clerk 
or a starveling author. This one, now 
slowly mounting the last flight, was 
an artist; poor and mediocre, of 
course, else he had not drifted to the 
occupancy of that front attic. 

Marjorie’s thought of him went no 
farther. She was longing for “the 


interest and the excitement of a pos- 
sible oasis.” 
The step halted near her. 


After a 
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brief pause, she flung a glance over , 
her shoulder in undisguised impa- 
tience. 

As the lodger stood, his head rest- 
ing listlessly against the wall, the 
golden light flooded in level rays over 
him. His thin, dark face flushed 
and brightened in the mellow glow. 
His softly brilliant eyes were gone 
out in a rapture to greet the glory of 
the sky: they came back, however, 
to meet her arrested gaze ; and a half- 
smile, full of sweetness and weariness, 
trembled across his lips. 

His voice was quiet and pleasant. 

“T often see you here. You come 
for the sunsets ?” 

“Yes!” answered Marjorie shortly, 
ungraciously. She was not going to 
talk with the lodger! She wished he 
would go away! That was her own 
little sanctuary. She considered it 
an intrusion, impertinent; and her - 
smooth forehead resolutely gathered 
itself into dimples, — the nearest ap- 
proach to a frown that it could 
achieve; and, alas! Marjorie in her 
disapprobation looked more sweetly 
young and fair than ever. 

“May I trouble you to do me a 
little favor?” The lodger was duly 
impressed, and spoke with a gentle 
hesitancy that made her penitent for 
her impatience; and he looked really 
tired. “Isee you have your work- 
basket there. Only a pin is needed, 
I think, — if you will be so good!” 

He held out his straw hat, the 
broad black ribbon that banded it 
hanging loosely. Marjorie put no 
faith in pins. Her fingers found a 
shining needle, a reel of silk, a bit 
of wax, a fairy thimble, which had 
to be threaded, to be bitten off, to be 
waxed, to be knotted at one end, — 
Oh! it was a work of time, though 
they were deft too — those busy little 
fingers! And naturally, standing be- 
































side her, he told her the circumstances, 
rather circumlocuitously, — beginning 
at the very beginning, when the 
dawn had stolen, dimpled and rosy, 
forth from the gray east, and tempted 
him into the fields, he knowing that 
the meadow-larks would sing their 
gladdest for such an aurora; how, in 
a reprehensible, grasping, miserly 
mood, he had stuck so many clover- 
blooms and wild-roses into his hat, 
that the ribbon had burst, and this 
was his reward!...She was very 
kind. ... Had she happened to notice 
the sunrise that morning? 

“No,” Marjorie answered. “I have 
no window looking toward the sunrise ; 
and, if I had, it would make no dif- 
ference! I always have to be in the 
kitchen then !” 

She sighed involuntarily over the 
admission. It was such a homely 
parable, meaning such a commonplace 
life, — pots and kettles, ashes and cin- 
ders,— while the glory of the dawn was 
gathering itself to set all heaven 
a-flame. And then, to be interrupted at 
her sunset with a request for —a pin ! 
Did ever such stupid things come to 
any other girl? Marjorie wondered. 

«“ But you are very faithful to such 
glimpses of the glory as come to your 
window. I was sure I should find you 
here; and, when I came up out of the 
lower darkness, there you stood, like 
one inspired! Were you?” 

“Oh, no!” was the honest disclaim- 
er. “I was only waiting”— She 
had quite finished, not her sentence, 
but all she meant to say; still his si- 
lence, his attentive face, urged her 
on, blushingly, brokenly. “For an 
inspiration — about right ways—to 
a noble life.” 

“Oh! Why, that is one of the plain 
things, isn’t it? To just live on!” 

“That is what every one does.” 
Marjorie complained. 
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“Isit? Too many get discouraged, 
and stand still, I think. Others get 
into ‘the broad way,’ and, like people 
lost in a wood, live round in a circle. 
But the ‘ straight way’ doesn’t allow 
of that; it is progressive, and one 
must live on, init. Every step onward 
is one upward too ! ” 

While the last crimson softly faded 
in the west, the clock in the old 
church-tower near by struck the hour 
with a sharp, warning clangor, that 
had so often seemed to Marjorie to 
question her, — 

“Why stand ye there idle, and duty 
left undone ?” 

She started obediently, and, with 
her hand on the stair-rail, said, throw- 
ing back a regretful glance, — not at 
him, “I can’t wait for the stars! I 
must go down and get supper ready 
for father and the boys!” 

Left alone, the lodger, smiling to 
himself as he watched the summer 
stars brighten and burn in the twilight, 
mused on the words and ways of Mar- 
jorie. 

“Cinderella vanishes at the stroke 
of the clock! She talks with wistful 
eyes, in parables! ‘When will the 
Prince come with the fairy-gift in his 
hand?’ O little Cinderella! can’t 
you interpret fairy-lore? Don’t you 
know that the fairy-gift is always 
love?... Poor little maiden! There 
is for her no Dawn in the East, and 
Life’s drudgery drags herdown! She 
‘can’t wait for the stars!’...Cin- 
derella is a child that must be looked 
after! She shall have a fairy god- 
mother !” 

And Marjorie, in the little dark 
kitchen, down on her knees coaxing a 
sullen fire, or passing lightly hither 
and thither, felt quite gently disposed 
towards the lodger, won by his refined, 
sensitive face, with the look of patient 
pain in it, his soft eyes, his pleasant 
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ways. Remembering that look, and 
the slow, tired step, she settled it to 
her own satisfaction, that he was lone- 
ly, that his head ached, and he needed 
a cup of hot tea; therefore, a big boy 
came lumbering noisily up the stairs, 
stopping short at the lodger’s elbow. 

“ Oh ! —see here —I say ”—breath- 
lessly ; “father says, won’t you step 
down and take a cup of tea: it’s 
all ready.” 

This was the cobbler’s first over- 
ture: the lodger had reasons of his 
own for meeting it full half-way. 

The big boy, one of five, hopped 
noisily down before him, doing the 
whole flight on one foot; and, bursting 
the door open, unceremoniously an- 
nounced, — 

“ Here he is!” 

Marjorie greeted him with a look 
of quiet satisfaction. The thought of 
him, lonely and in pain, had worried 
her; but she had done her duty, and 
got him off her mind. So she came 
and went, brightly and quietly ; served 
a plain little tea; cleared it away; 
and disappeared, with her tray full of 
common delft dishes, into her little 
kitchen below, for half an hour. 

It was a dull half-hour for the lodger, 
since of the seven in that family group, 
six were absolutely uninteresting to 
him. Being of a gentle, unselfish 
spirit, he wondered how she out-lived 
or over-lived it, — lacking, of necessity, 
that interest which her presence alone 
provided forhim. The cobbler, sitting 
by the window in an uncouth, bent 
posture, slowly puffing at his pipe, 
now and then tousling his scant hair 
with a labor-coarsened hand, and 
looking vacantly out into the street, 
presented not even a picturesque home- 
liness. The boys, in the farthest cor- 


ner of the room, scuffled and wrangled 
over “The Ledger” which they held 
under discussion. He had just decided 
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that it was growing quite insupport- 
able—his head did ache !— when 
Marjorie came in, flushed, and looking 
tired. That altered every thing. He re- 
membered those unconfided “ reasons” 
that had brought him there, and per- 
sonal discomfort had to stand aside. 

She chided the boys in a few pleas- 
ant, low-spoken words, before which 
their tumult fell to murmurs instantly ; 
then she took her basket to the win- 
dow, and unfolded a bit of fancy-work. 

Relentless Billy pounced upon her 
at once. “Marjie, the button’s off 
my jacket: won’t you fix ii right- 
away-this-minute ?” 

Marjorie folded the fancy-work, 
having taken not one stitch on it, 
and drew the rough jacket across her 
knee. The moment she gave it back, 
Joe’s school-satchel came swinging 
over her shoulder for repairs. Then 
Gil querulously wanted to know when 
she would get “those things” done: 
he had got to be helped with his ex- 
amples. So next came the slate and 
its dog-eared companion, and Mar- 
jorie patiently tided Gil over the 
breakers of a problem ; but, before the 
results were duly proved, Sammy was 
howling with a cut finger; and she 
must run for the box of salve, and 
a bandage, and administer comfort in 
unlimited doses. While this domes- 
tic scene was being enacted, Jem 
the mischievous experimented with 
the lamp, screwing it up, until, by 
means of the smoked chimney, he 
produced a very satisfactory eclipse. 
But Master Jem’s prank was prolific 
of a series of unexpected results. 
Aroused and enraged, the cobbler 
cuffed his ears smartly; and, as if the 
doleful wail had been a concerted 
piece, Jem took it up, and his voice 
arose in independent quavers. Then 
he was ordered to bed, “in the dark, 
—since he liked it so much!” With 























a dismal sense upon him of being 
misunderstood by his family, Jem 
obeyed, and was heard stumbling with 
great care over every thing in the 
passage, and sitting down on an up- 
per landing to bemoan himself. Mar- 
jorie looked troubled : she had had the 
care of little Jem almost from his 
birth; she slipped out of the room, 
and shortly the sounds of lamenta- 
tion grew fitful, then ceased alto- 
gether. When the other boys had 
gradually dispersed, the cobbler re- 
filled his pipe, and became by degrees 
as social as it was in him to be. 

“His boys were a great trial and 
perplexity to him. Life itself was a 
great trial and perplexity. Some- 
how, he couldn’t make both ends 
meet, — never had, — expected he 
never should. Some folks could, but 
he didn’t see how they contrived it. 
If it wasn’t for Marjie, he should 
give it up. Marjie’s mother was his 
first wife. After she died, life had 
come hard. He didn’t expect it 
would ever grow easier again. It 
had kind o’ crushed him. He didn’t 
look to ever rise again till he and 
Marjie’s mother rose side by side.” 

He ceased when Marjorie entered 
and resumed her seat, — but not her 
fancy-work. She brought a great 
roll of patches, and a garment sadly 
out at elbows, that she must make 
ready for wear against school-time. 

The lodger, touching the little roll 
of daintier work, asked her what its 
chances were of ever reaching a state 
of completion, against such multifari- 
ous interruptions. “Oh! it won’t do 
to think of that,— except at odd 
moments, and stitch by stitch. These 
have to be done, — that must wait!” 

“ With the stars and the sunrise ?” 

Marjorie nodded as she fitted a 
patch in neatly. She did not tell him 
how many other things had to wait 
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beside. She had no need; he had 
already mastered the language in 
which her life was written. 

“The comfort is,” he said in a 
tone of gentle but earnest conviction, 
“that, one by one, things are finished, 
— somehow, —and done with. We 
grow away from so much!” 

And Marjorie felt comforted by the 
words, and perhaps even more by 
the sympathy and strength of the 
tones that uttered them. 

So the lodger entered upon his self- 
elected sponsorial career. 

When he bade her good-night, he 
added smilingly, “I am sorry to find 
your time so filled! I had another, 
a greater favor to ask at your hands; 
but it, too, ‘must wait’!” 


Il. 


Tue days went on as days do go; 
and quiet happenings began to weave 
themselves in tiny, sober-hued pat- 
terns into the web of destiny. Mar- 
jorie found that even a pin is not 
always to be despised; for the want 
of one was the beginning of an ac- 
quaintance that slowly and quietly 
ripened into friendship as the sum- 
mer days lengthened and wore away. 
In their twilights, leaning from her 
attic, and looking at the stars that 
could always wait for her, Marjorie 
sometimes dreamed aloud, and waited 
expectant for the reply, as for un- 
failing balm of comfort and counsel. 
And the words her friend uttered — 
not always with intent to help or 
heal, but always out of a right spirit 
—fell on fertile ground, and . bore 
good fruit, — fruit not alluring to the 
eye and luscious to the lips, like nec- 
tarines, but wholesome and useful, like 
wheat. He never sermonized; a text 
simplified was enough for preacher 
and audience. From the hour he had 
said, “ Live on,” the way had suddenly 
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been made plain; she had found the 
true path for her seeking feet. When 
he told that “a duty neglected is 
an opportunity lost,” her heart was 
strengthened: the meanest service in 
her father’s house became tolerable, 
as a messenger sent “on purpose” to 
aid in her discipline. When, in an- 
swer to some of her vague longings, 
he said that it was what we do with 
life, not where fate ordained it to be 
lived, that concerned us, Marjorie 
conned his meaning over her work 
until she had it, and many, many 
other things, by heart. She came, 
almost unconsciously, to take less 
thought of her barren and homely 
surroundings. ' 

There were exceptional moments, 
however, when the “glimmerings of 
a possible grandeur” came. She was 
subject to occasional relapses from 
the exalted, spiritual mood; and too 
often her impatient spirit chafed, be- 
cause it craved to be active in the 
beautiful work of the world, and there 
was no way, for that “talent” ob- 
stinately refused to develop itself. 
Then the days seemed little and mea- 
gre as humdrum could make them; 
and, do what she would, she was liv- 
ing in vain, 

Marjorie had some shadow of ex- 
cuse for her inconsistencies of mood; 
for there had intruded itself into her 
quiet and for the most part contented 
days, an event that she scorned, 
even while it humbled her, as purely 
an accident of her station. 

Marjorie had a lover. 

Only that she was the cobbler’s 
daughter, — the sister of Billy, Gil, 
Joe, Sammy, and Jem,—she well 
knew that the young man in the fish- 
market would never have ventured to 
regard her in that familiar light. He 
was a very “likely youth,” the fidus 
Achates of Billy, and the aspiring 


though undeclared suitor of Billy’s 
sister. 

That was a result of all her com- 
monplace belongings; and, oh, how 
Marjorie did despise them, for a little 
while, in the bitterness of her spirit! 

For over a year Peters had regular- 
ly tied on a fresh apron when her 
mornings came for visiting his stall, 
spending extra time in decorating his 
counter with quite an artistic ar- 
rangement of reddest lobsters, pearli- 
est scaled fish, and bluest eels, in con- 
trasting heaps; and invariably he 
produced the guyest of nosegays, 
which he put into her basket along 
with her purchase. 

He was honestly in love with her 
soft, red lips, her dark, bright eyes, 
her nice, dainty ways, and all her 
attractive prettiness and grace; but 
of the heart and spirit, that were as 
the fragrance to this lovely blossom, 
he knew and cared nothing. 

So his falling in love with her be- 
came presumption; and Marjorie se- 
cretly resented it. 

Peters’s wooing was a slow, safe 
process, perfectly satisfactory to him; 
because Peters was troubled with no 
doubts as to the result, and he could’ 
well afford to wait. Of Sunday 
nights it was his custom to drop in 
at the cobbler’s, where he content- 
edly sat and stared at Marjorie for 
two or three hours together. It gave 
him no anxiety-moments that she 
was barely civil to him, and persist- 
ently treated him as “only Dilly’s 
company.” It would be different 
when once he had declared his inten- 
tions, and matters were all settled 
between them. 

But from the first, without quite 
knowing why, Peters had regarded 
the lodger, with suspicion and dislike. 

All the summer-time, while the 
lodger, in devotion to his art, had 
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spent the days in field and wood, — 
coming home in the edge of the 
twilight, with always some cluster 
of fragrant wild violets or lilies min- 
gled with purple, plumy grasses, odor- 
ous of rich meadows, in his hand for 
Marjorie, — his unspoken request had 
waited. Marjorie sometimes won- 
dered if it had been so slight a 
thing, that he had forgotten it. And 
one evening, late in the autumn, 
when he returned from his last. coun- 
try ramble, and, pausing beside her, 
quietly laid on the ledge of the now 
closed window a cluster of the latest 
wild-blossoms, feathery golden-rod, 
blue Michaelmas daisies, and a spray 
of woodbine whose vivid green was 
splashed with crimson stains, Mar- 
jorie took courage, and _ spoke. 
While he listened to her hesitating 
speech, he read and interpreted the 
wistfulness in her eyes. Then, with 
that pleasant smile rippling like sun- 
shine over his face, he made her 
understand that he had by no means 
forgotten this great favor; indeed, he 
had been meaning to speak about it 
to her father very soon, and so, armed 
with proper authority, to lay his re- 
quest before her. It was a great 
thing to ask; but if she could grant 
it, she would help him to that success 
and fame dear to an artist’s heart, 
indispensable to his ambition. A 
friend, who was also a patron, had 
given him an order for two pictures, 
and she had been his inspiration; 
would she give him daily half-hour 
sittings? Could she, with all the 
other calls upon her time ? 

Marjorie gladly promised, seeing in 
it only a better expression of grati- 
tude than the empty form of words ; 
and her father assented, because to 
him the matter was unfolded with all 
its business details, and he perceived 
in it a golden opportunity, not to be 
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lost. So the winter days brought to 
Marjorie pleasant half-hours full of 
instruction, as the artist painted and 
talked; and she, resting in that sun- 
flooded attic studio, gleaned strength 
and light from many an unsuspected 
source, wherewith to brighten the 
dull hours of patient work in the 
dark kitchen or the gloomy rooms 
below. 

But this, which was her “daily 
bread,” which kept her thoughts up- 
lifted, her soul serene and glad, until 
it mattered little what coarse work 
her hands found to do, —all this was 
most distasteful to the young fish- 
monger; and, out of a dull conscious- 
ness of his own inferiority, all his 
angry passions rose against the 
lodger, at whom he scoffed, as a 
“snob,” a “snip,” and a “spoon,” in 
Marjorie’s presence. Sneers having 
no perceptible effect in breaking up 
the friendly relations the lodger had 
established with his landlord’s family, 
Peters grew sullen, morose, jealous. 
He became a most unpleasant guest, 
sitting silent in his corner, glowering 
at Marjorie and his foe, and moodily 
brooding over his wrongs. 

Had it been possible, Marjorie 
would have withdrawn with her 
work; but, in that winter weather, 
she must needs keep her seat by the 
fire, lest her numbed fingers should 
refuse their task. A fire elsewhere 
was a luxury not to be thought of. 
At last, Peters made up his mind. - 
He waylaid the lodger, plucked him 
by the sleeve, and scowled at him in 
a black and melo-dramatic manner. 

“Look here!” quoth he. “?’Tain’t 
fair play, — cutting in so, and doing a 
fellow like you are a-doing me! Now, 
is it? I don’t like it! I don’t con- 
sider it the conduct of gentleman to 
gentleman! You just’ let me have 
my chance,—I spoke first!—and 
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take turns, fair and square! Come, 
that’s honorable, ain’t it?” 

“Whatever is honorable, that you 
may be sure I mean to do, and no 
other,” the lodger answered. 

“Well, then, just you keep mum, 
and don’t figger round quite so much. 
It’s all right!” 

When the lodger went below, that 
evening, he found Marjorie looking 
flushed and vexed. 

“ A new trouble?” he asked. 

“New? dear me! no. It is only 
the old trouble, or a piece of it; just 
enough to remind me who and 
what I am, and to keep me down!” 
She spoke with a tinge of the old 
bitterness, and sewed with such 
energy as to snap her thread. Then, 
half ashamed, she glanced up, and 
met the question in his kind eyes. 
“ T suppose I am very foolish; but — 
I have had a valentine. Never mind 
from whom! only, just look at it!” 

This in the most pathetic tone, as, 
half laughing, half crying, she placed 
an envelope in his hand. It contained, 
fastened to a jeweller’s card, a showy 
brooch and ear-rings; evidently the 
largest and gaudiest set to be found 
in a dollar-store. 

“You don’t seem very grateful,” 
was all the lodger’s conscience would 
allow him to say, as he gave it back. 

“No,” said Marjorie: “ I’m afraid it 
isn’t in me.” 

She bent her head, and sewed so 
long in industrious silence, that he 
presently ventured to ask her what 
she was doing. 

“Cobbling,” she answered. “The 
only sort of work the world has for 
people like me!” 

Still with the pretty head drooping, 
and the lovely eyes bent upon the 
coarse mending in her lap; but the 
crimson deepened on her cheeks; 
the words that began hard and bitter, 





faltered; and he was sure that a sud- 
den rush of tears glistened on her 
lashes. It was a little puzzling to 
decide how a fairy godmother ought 
next to proceed. Of course, her duty 
was plain enough. The bitter draught 
must be turned to sweet and whole- 
some uses. As he stood in silence, 
leaning against the window where she 
sat, thinking with regret of these in- 
cessant little gad-fly troubles that 
buzzed about and vexed her whom 
he seemed so powerless to protect, he 
was on the point of believing that 
ancient fairy godmothers with wands 
had decided advantages over modern 
ones without, when his eyes fell some- 
what absently upon the green mig- 
nonette boxes outside, that would soon 
claim her care. They were eyes that 
had found many a lesson in leaves, 
many a sermon in stones; and they 
found a text there, among the dry, 
dead stalks, and brightened and grew 
tender with the thought, as Marjorie, 
ashamed of her petulance, and anx- 
ious at his long silence, looked peni- 
tently up, and met them. Her whole 
surprised, questioning face betrayed 
her wonderment; but he did not tell 
her, — not then. 

The next evening he came in at his 
usual hour, laden with a small parcel 
or two. 

“T have brought you a present, 
Marjorie,” he said, with his quiet 
smile, always so full of cheer, so 
friendly. “I want to try if gratitude 
really ‘isn’t in’ you.” 

“If your present is ‘ imitation,’ or 
‘French-gilt,’ the experiment has 
been tried already.” 

“What it is, we must wait and 
see! Nobody knows what it may 
develop into at the last. It is a long 
process; and, like life, it requires 
patience and faith!” 

As he spoke he unwrapped a coarse 




















brown paper, and displayed a common 
earthen vase. The boys, curious to 
see what he had brought, crowded 
around the table, wide-eyed and in- 
quisitive. 

“Lend me the trowel, please.” 

Marjorie, flushing and laughing, 
brought him an old broken-handled 
steel fork. 

“ There’s the apology for one: I use 
it to cultivate my window-garden. 
Will it serve?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

The lodger proceeded to open a 
small paper bag full of a yellow-gray 
powder; and, while the boys cried out 
at its villanous odor, reviling it as 
“nasty stuff,” he diligently mixed a 
small quantity with the earth in his 
vase. 

“Last of all, the wonder itself!” 
he said, when these preparations were 
completed; and drew from his coat- 
pocket a bit of paper, which, once 
unfolded, revealed a sight that sent 
the boys into fits of laughter, even 
Marjorie joining the chorus faintly. 
“Oh, oh! What a present Marjie’s 
got! Ain’t that a jolly valentine, 
though? Give usa slice! No, let’s 
have an Irish stew of it!” and so on. 

Then little Jem, who had crowded 
in under the lodger’s elbow, and re- 
garded it with great, serious eyes, 
stared around upon the group, and, 
first poking it cautiously with his 
finger, gravely announced, — 

“ Why, it’s an onion!” 

“ An onion is a very useful vege- 
table, Jemmy,” was the only word 
the lodger spoke in its defence. 

After drawing from Marjorie the 
reluctant confession that she could 
scarcely imagine any thing less in- 
teresting or pleasant to look at, the 
lodger said that the best way to dis- 
pose of it was to bury it away out of 
sight in the earth; which he did. 
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Then he said pleasantly and patiently, 
that, poor and mean as his gift had 
been, he hoped she would keep it and 
tend it, for the sake of their friendship. 

Again Marjorie wondered “ if there 
lived another girl to whom such poor, 
stupid things happened.” 

It was doomed to be a luckless gift. 
She was made angry almost beyond 
self-control, when, on the following 
Sunday evening, Billy’s friend asked 
her, with a malicious smile, how her 
onion-patch came on 

Billy had told! 

The scorn of Peters, who was not 
gifted with the fine perception to 
know when a jest had served its uses, 
and his magnificent offers to set up 
for himself in the green-grocer line, 
and make her fortune for her by 
giving her a contract to supply the 
market with onions, aroused Marjorie’s 
liveliest indignation. The man she 
cared nothing for; but she could not 
brook the insolent presumption of his 
criticism. Still she saw at once that 
her care of the gift annoyed Peters; 
so she cared for it most faithfully, 
moving the rude earthen jar from 
hour to hour, that every pale ray of 
spring sunshine might warm and woo 
it into life; until, as a reward to her 
pains, its green, needle-like leaves 
pierced the earth. 

It is true that their appearance 
sorely disappointed her. She had 
secretly cherished a hope that an hour 
of triumph was in store for her; 
that it might really turn out some- 
thing other than the “useful vegeta- 
ble” about which she had silently 
endured so many pointless jests. 
And, as the leaves grew, she was 
truly relieved and glad, when the 
lodger, one day, pruposed removing it 
to his window, where it would have 
the morning sunshine. 


Once out of the fishmonger’s 
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sight, she hoped it would be also out 
of his mind. But it was not. It 
was so fertile a topic, the staple of 
his conversation still consisted in allu- 
sions to Marjorie’s agricultural pro- 
clivities. But warmer days had 
come with the balmy airs of spring, 
and it was possible for her to retreat 
in happy exile once more. 

The sittings came to an end. 

Then, through her father’s hands, 
Marjorie was surprised to find her- 
self the possessor of a to her almost 
incredible sum of money. And she 
dared not feel regret, because 
through that money so many longed- 
for things were made possible. Gil 
could now be provided with a well- 
supplied kit, and set sail to study 
practically his darling science of 
navigation; Sammy and Jem ca- 
pered off to a country farm, where, for 
a trifle of board, they would be wel- 
come for the summer; Billy and 
Joe were also provided with the 
necessary beginnings of their modest 
ambitions; while the father was re- 
lieved of a burden under which he 
had been slowly breaking down. 

All this while, Marjorie’s curiosity 
had never been gratified with a 
glimpse of either picture. “ Not yet, 
— not until it is finished, please.” 

Thus the artist had gently put 
aside her first eager request. 

“TI have always to wait,” said 
Marjorie. But she seemed to have 
learned a gentler patience, and her 
smile was brightly submissive as she 
yielded. 

If the lodger kept her waiting, 
Peters did not. Jealousy had slowly 
undermined his patience, and he 
seized the very first opportunity to 
open negotiations. Fortune favored 
him, by sending her to his stand at 
an hour when he happened to be 
presiding there alone. 
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“Miss Marjie,” he began, with a 
whine meant to be touchingly ex- 
pressive of ill-usage and long-suffer- 
ing, “you don’t seem to value my 
valentine ; least-ways I don’t never* 
see you wear them brooch and ear- 
rings.” 

“ T never do,” she answered quietly. 

“May I make so bold as to ask 
why ?” 

“You have asked, at all events; 
and I am quite willing to answer. I° 
never wear such showy ornaments, 
and I never accept such gifts from — 
young men!” 

“Why,—but you did accept 
them!” and Peters paused in the 
act of sharpening his fish-knife, to 
observe the effect of his clinching 
logic. 

“T do not,” she answered firmly, 
yet quite civilly. “I have been wait- 
ing to learn who sent them, so that I 
might return them to their owner.” 

“What! you don’t mean to give 
’em back? By jolly! if that ain’t a 
prim notion! Why, I know lots of 
girls that would jump at ’em this 
minute ! ” 

“Then it was a mistake, sending 
them to me, that can be easily re- 
paired. I could never keep such a 
gift, though I ought to thank you for 
the kind” — 

Here Marjorie stopped short, red- 
dening like a rose at finding herself 
on the very verge of a fib; tempted 
by courtesy to say a kind thing that 
she did not and could not mean. 
Peters, with a face like the blood- 
beets in the neighboring stall, acted 
on the impulse of his sudden rage: 
seizing something from among the 
green-grocer’s wares, he said with a 
rude laugh, “Well, miss, you can 
take that, anyway; mine’s as good as 
his’n, I calculate ; and I’ll send round 
a flower-pot and some muck di- 

















rectly!” Whereupon he tossed a 
great red onion into her basket. 

Marjorie understood the whole sig- 
nificance of the insult, and her 
indignant heart beat fast and hard. 
In silence she counted out her 
change, replaced the vegetable and 
the nosegay on the marble slab, 
and, with gentle dignity, went her 
way. 

He gazed at the rejected flowers, 
and comprehended the vanity of his 
hopes; and, as if those innocent 
violets were to blame, he savagely 
slung them into the gutter. His an- 
ger thus relieved, he administered 
balm to his wounded vanity by gaz- 
ing reflectively for a long time at the 
shining heaps of fish before him, and 
“calculating that there was as good 
’uns in the sea as was ever hauled 
out on’t yet!” 

So it came about, that Sarah Meggs, 
the milliner’s apprentice, succeeded 
to the “jewelry ” and to his affections ; 
and, in time, all went well with Peters, 
who throve in trade better than in ro- 
mance. 

How well Marjorie remembered that 
sweet-scented, freshly-bright May 
morning, when her cheeks flamed so 
hotly with the shame of that encoun- 
ter; when, home from the market, 
she lingered at her attic-window, to 
quiet the surging of her heart, and to 
look out at glimpses of the blossom- 
laden fruit-trees in the neighboring 
gardens, whose billowy, white branches 
danced in the light breeze, shaking 
out sweetness, and scattering drifts of 
fragrant snow! The beauty and pu- 
rity of such a morning seemed like a 
gentle reproach. 

The door of the attic studio stood 
open, and she heard the lodger speak 
hername. She passed along the hall, 
half singing, all trace of her late anger 
vanished, and, pausing in the door- 
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way, asked, “Is patience going to 
have its perfect work at last ?” 

“That is the question,” said the 
artist; and there was a suppressed 
anxiety in histone. At any other time 
Marjorie would have noticed it; but at 
that moment was wafted to her a 
breath of such rare fragrance, she 
could only exclaim in delight, — 

“Oh, how sweet! how delicious! 
What is it? Have you a magic wand, 
or an Ariel who brings you special 
gales from the Spice Islands ?” 

“T am no enchanter!” said the 
lodger gravely. 

“ Sometimes I think you are!” Mar- 
jorie answered softly. Then, hang- 
ing her crimsoning face like a bright 
rose heavy with its own sweetness, 
she continued in a voice full of trem- 
ulous hurry, “Where does it come 
from ? what is it that fills the room 
with this divine perfume ?” 

For answer, the lodger pointed to 
the window, where, when she had last 
seen his luckless gift, the green leaves, 
parting from their close embrace, dis- 
closed a cluster of sheathed buds curl- 
ing together and crowding up to the 
light. There, in the rude pot of com- 
mon clay, its roots feeding on the 
noisome earth, the despised bulb, from 
among its coarse, ungraceful leaves, 
sent up one stalk, straight and fair, 
laden with waxen, pinky, curling bells, 
that poured forth such rich and lavish 
odors ! 

“Tt could not have unfolded more 
perfect petals, nor yielded sweeter per- 
fume, from a vase of Sévres,” said the 
lodger, smiling at her rapture. 


In silence she bent overit. Lower 


and lower drooped her head ; but those 
watchful eyes saw the tear slowly 
gather on her lashes, glisten, tremble, 
and fall, to be caught in the topmost 
cup of the blossoming spire. 

“T see it all now. It is an alle- 
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gory,” she said, lifting her bright face. 
“ First, all was rude, coarse; yet the 
cunning roots could convert all to 
noble uses, and the spirit so fed is 
perfect beauty and perfect sweetness. 
It is just your one old, priceless ser- 
mon — with new illustrations !” 

Then, with sudden grace, she went 
' swiftly towards him, extending both 
her hands in a gesture full of grati- 
tude. 

“ How you have helped me to live!” 
she said. 

“TI wish that I might help you al- 
ways, through your life and mine!” 
he answered, looking, with eyes that 
were grave and anxious, into her up- 
lifted face. She saw it, half com- 
prehended it; and a rapturous fright 
seized her. 

“ May I look at the pictures now?” 
she asked in tones so calm and steady, 
he would never have guessed how she 
trembled for an instant, as he sat 
down before his easel, and removed 
the cloth that veiled his work. 

The first picture was a kitchen 
scene, where a Cinderella, with her 
own wistful eyes, her own impatient 
curl of half-sad, half-scornful lips, sur- 
veyed the pots and kettles with listless 
disdain, unconscious of the shrewd, 
smiling, little fairy godmother visible 
in the shadow of the half-open door. 
After the first swift glance, Marjorie 
laughingly exulted in the picture. 
“But I ought to have it myself! 
What business has any one else with 
a whole page out of my life, painted 
so plainly that words could not make 
it plainer? So common, so coarse! 
My old complaint on the very pout of 
her lips! And so dull and drudging, 


all among the cinders, —quite un- 
conscious of the fairy at the door! 
O foolish, stupid Marjorie!”... 
After a little silence, the artist re- 
moved the canvas, and lifted another 
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to its place. The kitchen still; just 
without the door, the mice and lizards 
transformed into spruce, liveried at- 
tendants ; within, Cinderella, beautiful 
and glowing in her ball attire, watch- 
ing with a half-smile the little fairy, 
who, regardless of the great pumpkin 
at her feet, had taken from a heap of 
vegetables a much-reviled bulb, which, 
at the touch of her wand, had burst 
into exquisite blossoms for her god- 
daughter’s bouquet, — the artist, hav- 
ing a fancy of his own to indulge, 
taking in this matter a slight liberty 
with the original. 

Marjorie, as she gathered in the 
whole meaning of the picture, 
dropped her hand lightly on his 
shoulder, and exclaimed under her 
breath, — 

“ Ah! I see it all, now, — the whole 
heart of the story! My fairy god- 
mother !” 

Turning quickly, he took both her 
hands, and, kissing them, answered 
her, — 

“ My princess.” 


So Marjorie burgeoned into her 
beautiful blossom-time; and never 
again did life seem hard and coarse 
and bare. 

The potent wand never lost its 
magic, as so many wands have done, 
through careless disuse. The faithful 
love that enfolded her as in a royal 
mantle, that had taught her. how to 
live, and helped her in the rough and 
toilsome places, made all the wilder- 
ness to blossom for her like the rose, 
and made of all the thorny ways a 
sacred memory. Thenceforth the 
gray of the soberest dawn that broke 
above her was flushed with soft rose- 
tints, like the hue of those long- 
faded flowers; and over the dreariest 
day that ever closed in gloom about 
her, stole a phantom sweetness of 

















hyacinths long dead, mingling with 
the music of a voice, tender and 
true, that never forgot to speak 
the old fond words in the old fond 


way. 

Yet the artist and his wife were 
poor, and life was a daily struggle, — 
for him, of bread-getting; for her, of 
ceaseless small contrivings and econo- 
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mies. They lived in a plain little 
home, in a dull little street; and to 
you, who never knew the legend of 
bulb and blossom, the purity and 
sweetness of their quiet life, the love 
that made it sacred, and the aspira- 
tions that glorified it, I dare say 
Marjorie’s existence would have 
seemed commonplace to the end. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


BY SARAH HELEN WHITMAN, 


Stow ty I raised the purple folds concealing 
That face, magnetic as the morning’s beam; 
While slumbering memory thrilled at its revealing, 
Like Memnon wakening from his marble dream. 


Again I saw the brow’s translucent pallor, 
The dark hair floating o’er it like a plume ; 
The sweet, imperious mouth, whose haughty valor 
Defied all portents of impending doom. 


Eyes planet calm, with something in their vision 
That seemed not of earth’s mortal mixture born, — 
Strange mythic faiths and fantasies Elysian, 
And far, sweet dreams of “ fairy lands forlorn ;” 


Unfathomable eyes, that held the sorrow 
Of vanished ages in their shadowy deeps, 

Lit by that prescience of a heavenly morrow 
Which in high hearts the immortal spirit keeps. 


Oft has that pale, poetic presence haunted 
My lonely musings at the twilight hour, 
Transforming the dull earth-life it enchanted, 
With marvel and with mystery and with power. 


Oft have I heard the sullen sea-wind moaning 
Its dirge-like requiems on the lonely shore, 
Or listened to the autumn woods intoning 


The wild, sweet legend of the lost Lenore. 
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Oft in some ashen evening of October 

Have stood entranced beside a mouldering tomb, 
Hard by that visionary Lake of Auber 

Where sleeps the shrouded form of Ulalume. 


Oft in chill, star-lit nights have heard the chiming 
Of far-off, mellow bells on the keen air, 

And felt their molten-golden music timing, 
To the heart’s pulses answering unaware. 


Sweet, mournful eyes, long closed upon earth’s sorrow, 
Sleep restfully after life’s fevered dream ! 

Sleep, wayward heart! till on some cool, bright morrow, 
Thy soul, refreshed, shall bathe in morning’s beam. 


Though cloud and shadow rest upon thy story, 
And rude hands lift the drapery of thy pall, 

Time, as a birthright, shall restore thy glory, 
And Heaven rekindle all the stars that fall. 





AMERICAN BISHOPS AND PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


BY J. B. TORRICELLI. 


It is one of our people’s notions, 
that the Catholic Church in this 
country must necessarily feel the 
influence of their free institutions, and 
will eventually become a very liberal 
association. When the American 
bishops left for Rome to attend the 
Ecumenical Council, it was supposed 
and expected that they would side 
with the opposition, and never could 
vote for any doctrine or measure 
contrary to the principles upon which 
our Constitution is founded. Many 
even thought that they would take 
the lead, and use their influence with 
the assembled bishops to prevent the 
condemnation of the principles al- 
‘ready condemned by Pius the Ninth 
in his Syllabus of 1864. Shortly 
after the opening of the Council, the 


correspondents of Catholic papers 
wrote that the American. bishops 
had attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion in Rome; that they enjoyed the 
greatest esteern, and were distin- 
guished among their brethren for 
liberality of views, independence of 
thought, and broad application of 
Christian principles. Such letters 
were republished or quoted from by 
the secular press, as if the American 
people had reason to feel proud of 
being represented by such men. 
Facts, however, do not seem to 
have answered that expectation. 
There are three documents, every one 
of which is sufficient to show how 
far the influence of our free institu- 
tions can modify the views of the 
Catholic hierarchy of this country. 
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One is an answer of the Archbishop 
of Baltimore to the Bishop of Orleans, 
in which the former utterly denies 
the assertion made by the latter, that 
the American episcopate was opposed 
to the dogma of papal infallibility. 
“We,” says the archbishop, “ inti- 
mately unite the infallibility of the 
Roman pontiff with the infallibility 
of the Church; and we propose the 
first as a logical consequence and 
corollary of the primacy, in such sort, 
that it extends as far as, and ac- 
knowledges no other limits than, 
the infallibility of the Church, and the 
divinely constituted primacy itself, 
which are principles of the faith 
fixed and determined from the very 
origin of the Church.” Through the 
whole of this letter his Grace claims 
for the American bishops the honor 
of being as faithful to the principles 
of papacy, and to all the necessary 
consequences of those principles, as 


any Spanish bishop or Italian car- 
dinal can be. 

The second document is a kind of 
memorandum presented to the pope 


by the American bishops. They 
deprecate the definition of papal 
infallibility as an article of faith, on 
the ground of its being too absolute 
and direct. In their opinion, it 
might start the susceptibilities of 
many, and raise an opposition which 
should be prevented. Instead of the 
absolute assertion stating that the 
pope is infallible, they propose to de- 
clare, — 

1. That no appeal exists from the 
judgments of the sovereign pontiff. 
2. That every Christian owes to these 
judgments an interior assent, and 
not only a respectful silence. 3. 
That Gallicanism, by separating the 
body of bishops from the sovereign 
pontiff, and giving to the first the 
right of reforming the judgments of 
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the second, destroys the oraer estab- 
lished by Jesus Christ, according to 
which it belongs to Peter to confirm 
his brethren, and not to receive con- 
firmation from them. 4. That the 
decisions of the pope are not less 
sovereign in the declaration of dog- 
matic facts, than in the determina- 
tion of purely doctrinal questions. 

It is evident from the foregoing 
propositions that the American 
bishops are of the same mind with 
the majority of the Council; and it 
is only for prudential reasons that 
they would have the direct proclama- 
tion of papal infallibility diluted into 
four articles of faith, containing in 
substance more than that single one. 
They would have besides the satis- 
faction and the glory of seeing Gal- 
licanism explicitly condemned, as 
every good ultramontane should de- 
sire. 

A great deal has already been said 
and written about the protest of the 
American bishops against the defini- 
tion of papal infallibility as a Catholic 
dogma, which is the third document 
we alluded to. They have thereby 
got the credit of being very liberal, 
and more reasonable even than 
Bishops Dupanloup and Strossmayer. 
We said the protest, because so it was 
called and heralded in this country. 
Not a single word, however, could 
we find in it sounding like a protest. 
It is addressed to the pope, and not 
to the Council, —a fact by itself suffi- 
cient to show from what quarter the 
inspiration to the bishops is ex- 
pected. The American bishops — or, 
rather, some twenty-five oi them, for 
they did not all take this bold step 
— “humbly prostrated at the feet of 
his Holiness, most earnestly sup- 
plicate that the question on the defi- 
nition of the infallibility of the 
sovereign pontiff, as a dogma of 
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faith, may not be proposed to the 
Vatican Council.” The reasons 
stated for their supplication are three, 
which, by the petitioners, are deemed 
to be sufficient. No mention is made 
of any objection to the doctrine itself 
on their part; they do not doubt its 
veracity, but about this being the 
occasion for its proclamation. “The 
discussion in question,” they say, 
“will evidently show a want of 
union, and _ especially unanimity, 
among the bishops.” That there 
should be no union and unanimity in 
the assembly is very natural; it can- 
not be prevented; but it is of the 
greatest consequence that such a 
fact should not be allowed to trans- 
pire. As a second reason, the cir- 
cumstances are given in which the 
petitioning bishops are placed. In 
countries where “heresies not only 
exist with impunity, but are domi- 
nant,” it is feared that the definition 
of papal infallibility, instead of 
attracting, would alienate those whom 
it is sought by all Christian means to 
lead to the true fold of Christ. 
Whether it be worthy of teachers 
of religion to abstain from proclaim- 
ing an important truth for fear of 
interfering with proselytism, is an- 
other question. Empty places must 
be filled, large additions to the num- 
ber of converts must be shown. If 
the withdrawal of any truth from 
them will help in the matter, it 
should be done. We do not intend 
to say that such was the thought of 
the bishops in the statement of this 
second reason; but we say that this 
is its purport. The third and last 
reason is, in our opinion, the best, 
although many might think it in- 
sufficient to justify the withdrawal 
of what is believed to be the truth. 
“We anticipate that endless ques- 
tious will arise,” say the bishops, 
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“which may interfere with and pre- 
vent the work of our ministry, and 
cause the fruits of this Council to be 
lost to those who are not members of 
the holy Catholic Church.” 

There is nothing in the three docu- 
ments we have examined that author- 
izes the statement that the American 
bishops are opposed to the doctrine 
of papal infallibility, or that they 
have in any way, from the beginning 
of the Council to the present day, 
done or said any thing tending to 
show the influence of American in- 
stitutions on their minds. The im- 
pressions of their education cannot 
be obliterated by any principle con- 
trary to those which constitute for 
them the only saving truth. As long 
as they are in the minority, true and 
sincere Catholics will not say or do 
any thing against our institutions; 
but as soon as number and power is 
with them, they will try to substitute 
their own principles and institutions 
for ours. 

The Catholic Church, whatever her 
ministers in this country may say, 
can never assimilate or approve the 
principles that lie at the founda- 
tion of our institutions. They are 
all distinctly condemned as false, and 
destructive of both the Church and 
civil society; and no one can con- 
sistently and in good faith profess 
obedience to the Church of Rome 
and to the Constitution of the United 
States. To say with one of the 
American archbishops that the pope 
in his Syllabus did not condemn 
those doctrines and principles with 
regard to America, is the same as to 
say that there are two moral stand- 
ards and two religious measures, one 
for the Old and the other for the New 
World. Such an assertion is nothing 
but a mere evasion of the question, 
dust in the eyes of the masses, to 
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make them believe that the pope has 
a great respect and deference for the 
principles they cherish. Our people 
should know that there can be no 
such thing: what is religiously or 
morally false and destructive in 
Europe must necessarily be so in 
America, all archiepiscopal assertions 
in the world notwithstanding. When 
Pius the Ninth proclaims from his 
Vatican, when the Council repeat 
after him, that liberty of con- 
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science and worship, freedom of 
opinion and speech, religious toler- 
ance and equality of men, and all 
principles akin to these, are false, 
blasphemous, subversive, atheistical, 
and diabolical, they mean that they 
are so everywhere, and that it is 
their bounden duty to uproot them 
wherever they are found. And so 
they will and must do, as soon as 
circumstances and the indifference 
of the people may allow it. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


BY D. H. ELA. 


FIRST PHASE. 


Once Adam woke from dreamless sleep 
Or pleasant dreams, — who knows ? — 
But peaceful sure, or light, or deep, 
For angels guarded his repose ; 
And quiet, too; for there as yet 
Existed none else human ; — 
A quiet brief; for, while he slept, 
His rib was made a woman. 


He woke to gaze with dazed surprise 
Upon a wondrous vision, — 

Himself; but ’twas himself revised, 
And bettered by revision. 

And mixed and strange the surging tide 
Of feelings that came o’er him. 

With sense of loss, he sure had gained 
The beauteous one before him ; 

’Twas gain in loss; the paradox 
His sons have settled never. 

He found himself with one rib less, 
Yet more a man than ever. 

And happier he than all his ‘sons 
Who traffic in that mart; 

For, for what he purchased with a rib, 
They have to pay a heart. 
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And still his paradox was she, — 
Alternate crown and cross. 

He found at first his loss a gain, 
And then his gain a loss: 

For wild the earth, and desolate, 
Where’er his steps might roam ; 

And not till woman came it bloomed 
His beauteous Eden home. 

Yet she, fair sharer of his bliss, 
By serpent arts beguiled, 

Changed the sweet bowers Elysian 
To desolation wild. 

Ah! when, without a wife to guide 
His erring footsteps thither, 

Did man e’er find a paradise, 
Or fail to lose it with her? 


When Adam found, —so Milton says ; 
And he, you know, discloses 
More in detail the whole affair, 
And most as true as Moses, — 
When Adam found what Eve had done, 
And knew the sad disaster, 
The question rose, to stay alone, 
Or eat, and follow after. 
His choice, a dread dilemma’s horns, 
Each threatening to impale him ; 
And, whichsoe’er he chose, quite sure 
It nothing would avail him. 
If he refused, and staid alone, 
It Eden were no more; 
Or if he ate, and followed her, 
His Eden life were o’er. 
Not long delayed he, though he held 
The fate of all things human; 
When choice ’twixt wife and Eden stood, 
He quickly chose the woman. 
And wasn’t he right? I ask, and own 
The paradox consuming: 
’T wasn’t Paradise until she came; 
She ruined it by coming. 
Just so full many a son of his 
Has deemed his garden-patch 
Would like another Eden bloom 
With her beneath his thatch ; 
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And many a one whom she has led 
From Paradise, not thither, 
Has said, Who’d live without a wife? | 
, One can but just live with her. 


But ever since that solid sleep 
When that one rib went out, 
Man’s had a certain weakness on 
That vacant side, no doubt; 
And as we always cling the most 

To what is loved and lost, 
So man has clung to that old rib, 
Regardless of the cost. 





LIFE AND LIFE-FORCE. 


FROM A PHYSICIAN’S STAND-POINT. 


BY DR. G. M. KELLOGG, KEOKUK, IOWA. 


In the animal framework, we find 
the three kinds of levers. The lever 
is just as much a mechanical power 
in the body as out, and is set in 
motion in accordance with strict 
mechanical principles. 

The pound of mixed carbon and 
hydrogen, denominated food, is as 
truly an integer of force consumed in 
the furnace of the body, as in one 
made of stone or iron. 

Years ago, before the animal 
frame-work had been examined, — 
before the complicated system of 
levers by which an animal effects 
motion was understood, —every move- 
ment, however slight, was regarded 
as strictly vital. In ancient times, 
the breath and the soul were thought 
identical; the Greek wvyy and Latin 
anima signify literally either the soul 
or breath. But the physiologist of 
to-day sees no more vis vite in the 
breath than in those bony levers 
which form the limbs, that may be 
cut off, one after another, without 


materially affecting vitality. And 
now, since those mighty impondera- 
ble agents, light, heat, and elec- 
tricity, are recognized as imperishable 
physical forces, and as correlated, if 
not identical, they are thought at 
last by the evolutionists and proto- 
plastists to be equal to all the pheno- 
mena of life. The great Huxley 
would repeat the boast of Archimedes : 
“Give me matter and motion, proto- 
plasm and mechanical force, and I 
will repeat the phenomena of univer- 
sal life.” Is there any reason to 
believe in a vis vite as superior to 
or outside of the domain of the 
physical forces? We think there is; 
and the aim of this paper is to pre- 
sent a few considerations which seem 
to establish this. The ancient faith 
in the supernatural has not quite 
died out of us yet. As long as 
physiologists find the same mystery, 
at the threshold of their investiga- 
tions, which our forefathers found, 
it behooves them to be slow in reject- 
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ing the ancient notion of a vital 
force. 

It is as true to us as to our fathers, 
that 
“ You nor I, nor nobody, knows 

How oats, peas, beans, and barley grows.” 

The phenomena of life are physical, 
—can be seen, traced, understood, 
and reasoned upon. But what is life ? 

Can the microscopic germ receive 
in its tender structure the blow or 
force that will result in so many 
physical phenomena, during the long 
life of the individual into which it 
is to be developed? A fraction of 
the physical force necessary to move 
a single muscle would decompose or 
annihilate the vital corpuscle or 
molecule. The germinal life-force re- 
peats itself indefinitely by reproduc- 
tion in cell-growth; and the sum of 
all the cell life-forces will probably 
equal that of the life-force in the 
entire animal, no matter how gigan- 
tic. Is this life-force like any of the 
physical forces? No: its operations 
are very different. It commences 
with a single point, and attracts to 
itself from surrounding nature the 
elements and forces it needs. 

It aggregates and segregates the 
forces, just as it does matter. Mat- 
ter has the power of aggregating 
other matter to itself; but no physi- 
cal force can thus afiect the other 
forces. The vis vite seems to in- 
crease with the extension of the 
organism it develops; but it cannot 
be proved to be any more considerable 
than in its germinal stage. It is 
probable, however, that it becomes 
increased according to the need. 
There is no period, between its 
initiation and its death, or departure, 
in which an increase in its potency 
can be demonstrated. As a rule, 
nothing destroys or materially affects 
it that does not seriously impair the 
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integrity of the organism belonging 
to it; and it often exhibits wondrous 
vigor at the very instant of death. 
A large proportion of. our remedial 
agents, in their physiological effects, 
seem to indicate a decided re-action 
upon the vital principle. This is 
particularly manifest in that class of 
agents called poisons. 

Suppose we place upon the tongue 
of a child a fraction of a grain of 
strychnia; it consists of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. In 
a few seconds the whole muscular 
system is actuated by violent and 
continued spasms. If we place upon 
the tongue of another child a frac- 
tion of a grain of morphia, consisting 
chemically of the same elements, we 
find the very opposite efiects pro- 
duced. Instead of spasms, there is 
great relaxation, followed by stupor. 
Are the tetanic spasms induced by 
strychnia in any way proportioned to 
any physical force wrapped up in 
that little white powder? The 
malaria, which no chemist has yet 
been able to analyze, seems directly 
resisted by the vis vite; and, in 
some mysterious way, the subtle 
miasm, we know, seriously impairs 
the latter, and often entirely destroys 
it. 

The physiological effects of many 
medicines are inexplicable on any 
simple physical grounds. They are 
analogous in their action to the in- 
fluence of certain mental states or 
impressions. Every physician is ac- 
quainted with the depressing effects 
of fear, and the exhilaration conse- 
quent upon the emotions of hope and 
joy. The sense of sight re-acts, 
through the induced mental states, 
upon the system. The absence of 
light disposes to sleep; as do certain 
waving motions, like that of a field 
of grain. Monotonous sounds induce 
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quiet and sleep; and many remarka- 
ble effects have been attributed to 
music, both exciting and depressing. 
Many odors are exhilarating, and 
others directly depress. Under the 
influence of strong mental impres- 
sions, the wheels of life have been 
suddenly arrested. No one claims 
that mental conditions are of the 
nature of any physical force. 

The vis vite is proportioned, prob- 
ably, to the number of ultimate cells 
endowed with life. We should hence 
infer, that it is weak in the earliest 
stages of life; but, as it is a force for 
which no mechanical equivalent has 
been found, it is impossible to say 
positively when it is strongest. The 
animal organization, upon the physi- 
cal theory, should last forever, or, at 
least, until destroyed by violence ; for 
the animal economy is supplied with 
complete arrangements for self-re- 
newal. Hence we recognize death 
as an inexplicable, ultimate fact, as 
mysterious as life itself, being simply 
the absence of life. As cold and dark- 
ness are the absence of heat and 
light, so death is a negative quality. 
After death, the organism is given 
over to the physical forces; and, like 
wolves, they enter in and rend the 
fair fabric which life has engendered. 
One after another, the chemical and 
mechanical forces possess it, mum- 
bling and mumbling the bones and 
tissues of the dead.. Light, heat, and 
electricity, by turns, disintegrate it, 
until every life-product is resolved into 
its original element, or is reduced to 
the dead level of inorganic matter. 

Vital force takes possession of, and 
controls, the imponderable physical 
forces, to make them tributary, exactly 
as it does the mechanical powers, — 
the lever, the inclined plane, or the 
pulley, in the bony framework, or the 
power of hydrostatics in the fluids of 
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the body. In most mammals, if a tube 
be inserted into the carotid artery, 
the blood, sustained by the contractile 
power of the heart and arteries, will 
rise to the height of six feet. Does 
this give the hydrostatic measure of 
the vital powers? No: it only shows 
the immediate mechanical force of 
the heart obeying the ordinary vital 
stimulus, and is no more a vital 
measure than is the lifting of a 
weight by the hand. The term vis 
vite has, in the progress of science, 
become more and more confined or 
limited. Formerly, as we have re- 
marked, it was applied to nearly every 
function exhibited in the animal and 
vegetable economy, no matter how 
gross and mechanical. In the prog- 
ress of investigation, it has been 
steadily moved back, to include such 
phenomena only as are peculiarly 
mysterious, till, at last, the crude 
analogy-hunters are invading its last 
intrenchments, affirming that life 
itself is but the result of the action 
of certain physical forces operating 
upon matter. They must, however, 
first demonstrate the production of 
life through some collocation of physi- 
cal forces, before the science of physi- 
ology can be reconstructed, leaving 
out life-force as the primum mobile 
in the organic world. If we give up 
the convenient term inherited from 
the philosophy of the past, we must, 
perforce, claim as vital every function 
in the animal and vegetable world 
which responds to the stimulus of life, 
thought, or will. Let us for the 


- present, then, say life, simply, and dis- 


connect it from the idea of any forces 
save such as minister thereto; for all 
the material forces seem to be at its 
service. 

There are two kinds of life, — un- 
conscious or organic life, and the con- 
scious, volitional or mental. The 
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former presides over interior growth 
and conservation, the latter is ex- 
hibited in re-actions upon external 
things. Life we hold to be spiritual 
entity; and it is dual, as we have 
seen, unconscious or organic, and con- 
scious or volitional. In man, the 
two kinds of life are intimately 
blended, the latter being in great 
force. Unconscious or organic life 
becomes more and more emphasized 
as we descend the scale of being, 
until, in the vegetable kingdom, it 
excludes the other altogether. Un- 
conscious life comes first in the order 
of nature; and in the animal, cell- 
ovular, or organic life, is the matrix 
out of which is evolved the volitional 
life. Nerves are not a necessity of 
life-manifestation, any more than 
bones, or the interior osseous frame- 
works, are necessary to locomotion. 
They are means, only, through which 
life is made manifest. Nothing anal- 
ogous to nerve can be found in the 
vegetable, or in the cell or germinal 
vesicle of animal life. The evolu- 
tionists insist that a certain collocation 
of structures induces life; whereas, 
it should be said, life evolves endless 
collocations of structures. Life is the 
universal modifier. It causes matter 
to assume the most fantastic, regular, 
and beautiful forms. There is no 
proof that life is caused by the re-ac- 
tion of any or all the known phys- 
ical forces upon matter. It is itself 
the master, the ultimate fact, the 
divine spark or breath. Neither 
light, heat, nor electricity has yet 
evolved a single germ out of matter, 
either organic or inorganic; but how 
quickly a vitalized germ marshals mat- 
ter and the physical forces into line; 
and, straight! matter is clothed upon 
with a garment of the most wondrous 
pattern and the most various dyes! 
Life re-creates matter out of the com- 
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mon earth; it evolves forms of matter 
unknown before. There are sixty-two 
elements named by the chemists. Se- 
lecting a few of these, life creates 
therefrom millions of substances, as 
distinct from the original matter and 
from each other as are the elements 
themselves. The chemist, aided by 
all the intelligence and forces he can 
bring to bear, cannot, in his labora- 
tory, produce a single one of these 
multiform products. The most he 
has really been able to do is to arrest 
eremacausis or decay in organized 
matter at some point. Taking a few 
of the proximate principles developed 
in organisms, he may make them com- 
bine with each other, just as he does 
with the ultimate elements. He has 
never been able to make the simplest 
proximates, such as starch, sugar, 
albumen, gelatine. He can oxidize 
them, imitating the process of decay ; 
but he cannot create a single one 
from the original elements. These 
proximates themselves cannot be 
converted into any more highly or- 
ganized substances without the aid 
of life. Thus, in the animal and vege- 
table world, we have creation going 
on within creation; and life is the 
great magician which effects the won- 
derful results. Vegetable life creates 
the food for all animal life out of 
mineral matter; so cell-life, in the 
animal world, which is simply vege- 
tative, evolves the volitional life. 
Mind, also, the crowning glory of all 
animal life, seems to be evolved 
therefrom. Can the lesser power 
produce the greater? We cannot so 
believe, according to our conception 
of forces, either material or spiritual ; 
hence we infer, that, as the germ is a 
part of the individual organism into 
which it develops, so organic life and 
soul-life are inseparable and identical, 
or portions of one whole. 
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Descartes taught that all life on 
earth, save the intellectual or soul-life 
in man, passed away and became 
nought at death. This idea involves 
the separation in man himself of the 
two life-elements, the animal and in- 
tellectual. The latter alone, Descar- 
tes believed immortal. He was forced, 
by his philosophy, absurdly todeny in- 
telligence to the whole brute creation. 
This philosophy impressed itself large- 
ly upon the religious thought of the past 
century ; but it is almost needless to 
say, we regard it as utterly false. 
Mankind in all ages have instinctively 
cherished the belief that the life, or 
vital spark, and the soul are one and 
the same. A phraseology growing 
out of this view has impressed itself 
on all science and literature. We 
say vis vite, life-force, vitality, the 
breath of life, the divine spark, vital 
spark or spirit, &c.; which terms, in 
common usage, are synonymous with 
soul. 

We have before remarked, that it 
is the vital force which binds together 
the elements in complex organic com- 
pounds. Normally they are held to- 
gether by very feeble affinities ; that 
is, these compounds are far less stable 
than the ordinary combinations of 
simple elements existing in nature or 
elaborated by the chemist. The ele- 
ments, when acted upon by the physi- 
cal forces, —light, heat and electrici- 
ty,—obey their simple affinities; a 
supporter of combustion unites with a 
combustible body, and in simple and 
unvarying proportions. One equiva- 
lent of oxygen unites with a single 
equivalent of hydrogen to form water ; 
and this is a type of the rest. In the 
inorganic world, seven of the negative 
elements and one of the positive is the 
highest proportion of combination yet 
secured by the chemist. This is ex- 
ampled in permanganic acid, —seven 
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of oxygen to one of manganese; but 
generally the combination is one to one, 
or one to two. Life has the power of 
making elements combine by the score; 
and it establishes affinities between 
elements which have never been 
known to unite under the influence of 
any of the physical forces aided by 
the art of the chemist, and never if 
left to themselves. Hydrogen and 
carbon have no affinity for each other 
naturally ; it is doubtful if even the 
simplest combination of these two ele- 
ments, exampled in carburetted hy- 
drogen and olefiant gas, can be formed 
save through the interposition of organ- 
ic matter; but life has the power of 
causing these two elements to unite in 
almost any proportion, producing or- 
ganic products. Indeed, the greater 
bulk of animal and vegetable matter 
consists of hydrogen and carbon, 
which united are at once the only food 
and fuel. All the proper foods are 
complex piles of elements held togeth- 
er by feeble affinities under a power- 
ful strain, the disintegration and 
oxidation of which exacts animal 
heat and muscular action. The tum- 
bling down of these complex piles of 
atoms within the system liberates a 
physical force, which, under the stim- 
ulus of life, is the continuous cause of 
many important motions within the 
tissues of the body. 

The equivalent of force generated 
by given quantities of food is much 
greater in the furnace of the body than 
in one of brick or iron. The economy 
of fuel and force is here far greater 
than in any machine of man’s contriv- 
ance. This has been tested by nu- 
merous and careful experiments. The 
relation of food to muscular power has 
been carefully studied and demon- 
strated. Its relation to other bodily 
functions, as, for instance, the pro- 
duction of animal heat, is somewhat 
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obscure, — although it is undoubtedly 
caused by the oxidation of hydrocar- 
bons in the blood and tissues, — but 
the correlation of the vital and mental 
functions therewith is entirely a mat- 
ter of conjecture. 

There is nothing of which we are 
more conscious than of the strain or 
exhaustion consequent upon prolonged 
thought. We are as conscious of ex- 
ertion in the act of willing as in mus- 
cular effort. Moreover, certain physi- 
cal and chemical changes are conse- 
quent upon thought, as evidenced in 
human excretions after severe mental 
labor, indicative of more or less de- 
composition of brain tissue. This 
probably eliminates a physical force. 
If this force ends in thought, upon 
what does thought re-act physically ? 
The Brahman who devoted himself to 
silent thought and contemplation for 
forty years should have exploded. 
The amount of rice he consumed to 


develop this force would have run 
a steam-engine some months. 

Is the thought-power of the great- 
est human thinkers in any way cor- 
related to the amount of food they 


eat? No one believes that itis. If 
any physical force is correlated to and 
results in thought, is it lost in thought? 
What do the conservators of force say 
to this? We cannot believe that 
thought is the product of any physical 
force operating upon matter, however 
organized. That it produces many 
physical disturbances we well know, 
and is itself stimulated by physical 
agencies. 

At first, the vital force is inappre- 
ciable ; it is confined to a single cell 
or to a microscopic point. This goes 
on developing additional cells, all 
forces being absorbed in growth. By 
the multiplication of cells, a compli- 
cated organism results, which mani- 
fests other powers in addition to 
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simple growth. How wonderful it is, 
that from this single vitalized atom 
there can be eliminated a breathing, 
moving, sentient being, that has 
already harnessed the great forces of 
nature to his car, the scope of whose 
thought embraces the universe! 

In every manifestation of life-force 
in organization, the result is an 
entity, an individual. In the lower 
forms of life, the individuality is not 
so conspicuous. In man, individual- 
ity is the culminating product. 

Between matter and mind, it is 
utterly vain to attempt to establish 
relations of identity or analogy. Yet 
we readily conceive a relation between 
mind and force; for either may be 
regarded as states of activity. In 
our minds, there is a consciousness 
of force; our idea of it is based upon 
the exertion we perceive put forth in 
that mental state or act we denomi- 
nate will. All life, then, may be 
looked upon as a peculiar dynamical 
agent, which acts immediately upon 
matter, as in cell-growth, or medi- 
ately through certain physical forces. 
The nature of the organs or material 
through which it acts determines its 
mode of manifestation. The will 
does not act immediately upon mus- 
cle, but mediately through nerves. 
This mode of action has given rise, 
among physiologists, to the term 
nerve-force. We do not know posi- 
tively that any such force exists; but 
the term is convenient. Between 
mind and motion exists a vital force, 
the connecting link between the two; 
and this, in the active operations of 
the mind, we recognize as will, but in 
all organic or automatic movements 
simply as vital force. We may as- 
sume vital-force and nerve-force to 
be correlated ; for they mutually re-act 
upon each other. The nerves of 
special sense re-act to induce thought. 
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Vital-force, acting at insensible dis- 
tances, produces cell-growth; the 
interposition of nerve-force is not here 
needed. Only this variety of life is 
manifest in the vegetable world. We 
are compelled to regard vitality as a 
force sui generis, and not at all of the 
nature of any physical force, since it 
is not in its entirety transferred. If 
heat produces motion, it disappears 
itself, and is continued as motion; but 
the vital-force does not disappear or 
seem lessened by any physical force 
which it engenders through the or- 
ganism; that is, the will or vitality 
remains undiminished after the act. 
Life-force is the same in kind, through 
whatever organism it may be made 
manifest; but the nature of the or- 
ganism may and probably does deter- 
mine the mode of manifestation. 
Thus we have nerve-force as an out- 
growth of vitality, re-acting upon or 
through a nervous system. 

Vital-force marshals into its service 
the physical forces, just as it does the 
elements it needs, or the mechanical 
powers. First and foremost, it calls 
into use heat and chemical action: 
it is only occasionally that it draws 
electricity to its aid. When it finds 
need for this, there is a special appa- 
ratus prepared for its accumulation 
and preservation, as in the torpedo 
and the electric eel. Nerve-force 
seems somewhat analogous to the 
electric, but they are entirely dis- 
tinct; for the feeblest electric cur- 
rent passes freely along a ligated 
nerve, while the nervous influence 
cannot. There is yet no decided 
evidence that nerve-force is a physi- 
cal force, distinct from life-force ; and 
for the present, perhaps, it would be 
as well to assume that it is not. 

Animal heat, the result of chemical 
action, must be distributed uniformly 
through the system under the direc- 
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tion of organic life-force; if any ob- 
struction exists to its free transfusion, 
disease is lighted up, the first step 
toward death or disintegration. The 
supply of animal heat, whereby birds 
and the higher orders of mammals 
are rendered in a degree independent 
of circumstances, is the source, un- 
doubtedly, of the imperious demand 
for food. By a process analogous to 
ordinary combustion, the carbon and 
hydrogen, directly supplied by food, 
or that have already subserved some 
function in the tissues, are set free, 
and forced to unite with oxygen in- 
troduced by the respiratory process; 
and thus is given off as much heat as 
if the same materials were burned in 
a furnace. The great heat of birds 
(from 110° to 112° Fahr.), and their 
great muscular activity, involve a 
very large consumption of food; and, 
considering their prolonged flights, it 
hardly seems possible that this great 
muscular force and high animal heat 
can be furnished by the limited 
amount of food provided, especially 
when we consider its nature, and the 
capriciousness of its supply. The 
food or fuel thus obtained, and deliv- 
ered to the vital operations, must be 
most intelligently and economically 
manipulated, in order to effect the 
results observed; and, indeed, life 
can make no mistakes. It is this 
intelligence in nature by which we 
are so powerfully impressed, — the 
presence in every creature of a guid- 
ing, controlling, intelligent, active 
plan or idea. This principle we hold 
to be the vital principle. It is per- 
fect in all its details; the body itself, 
with its beauty and adaptedness to 
ends, is only its outgrowth. 

We cannot withstand the convic- 
tion that the forms of organic life are 
first impressed in the egg and seed. 
They appear to our senses as though 
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each was an unelaborated idea, par- 
taking of the nature of a thought; we 
rather call it a plan. The form, from 
its initiation to its close, is unchanged 
and unchangeable, save with violence 
to life or completeness. Loss of form 
can never be restored at any period 
of life; loss of tissue, however, may 
be, indefinitely. For example, —an 
animal may waste away through a 
very signal decadence in bony, cellu- 
lar, or fatty tissues, as in disease, and 
a perfect recovery ensue ; the ultimate 
cells, which form tissues, renew them- 
selves freely. But no interstitial 
growth can restore a lost limb or 
organ. The elemental tissues are 
common to all animals and plants. 

It is singular, yet true, that the 
life-form or idea, in all its complete- 
ness, exists in the germ, although it 
certainly cannot be demonstrated. 
It constitutes a species in nature. 
Subordinate to species, the individual 
or personality exists. For example, 
“a man” can be said to have red hair 
and a fair complexion: but the species 
cannot be so described. The vis vite 
determines all these subordinate 
forms, types, or peculiarities. 

From the observations of all 
breeders of animals, any variation of 
type must be impressed primarily, 
that is, hereditarily: any effort to 
change the form after fecundation is 
unsuccessful without destruction of 
integrity. This is the divine idea, 
the central plan, the life: no physical 
force can represent it. What can 
it be but the soul, or vital principle? 
To all intents and purposes, it is an 
organizing force. It surrounds and 
interpenetrates every portion of the 
organic frame, following all its sinu- 
osities. The nearest approach in 
lifeless matter to organic life-forms 
is in crystallization. Here the form- 
force, or idea, may be said to have had 


an existence in nature, as in alum or 
any other salt discovered by the 
chemist, before the formation of the 
substance to which it sustains so 
important a relation. In crystalliza- 
tion, all growth or development is 
angular, and actuated by forces mov- 
ing in straight lines, which evolve 
simple geometrical figures. How 
different from the co-ordinating life- 
force which evolves so many diverse 
structures and organs in the organic 
world! 

Give to the comparative anatomist 
a single piece of bone or other struc- 
ture belonging to an animal long 
extinct, and straight he evolves the 
idea, projects the framework, re- 
clothes it with flesh and blood, and 
it lives again to the mind. He re- 
constructs the very plan or life-form 
which originally existed, though 
different from any forms at present 
on earth. He may count as certain, 
that any plan which is truly indi- 
cated in any part, however insignifi- 
cant, will be carried out in details. 
When Owen held in his hand the 
fragment of bone belonging to the ex- 
tinct Diornis, he restored the mighty 
bird in all its important features; 
and after-research, by bringing to 
light other parts of the skeleton of 
this feathered monarch of the past, 
has served only to confirm the truth 
of his original portraiture. 

This is no solitary instance; but a 
familiar, every-day experience among 
students of natural history. They 
may positively rely upon their homol- 
ogies. Human imagination, unas- 
sisted, always develops a monstrosity, 
as is evidenced in the centaurs and 
dragons of fable. Any part, when 
rationally deduced from another, is 
always found correct. Before the 
animal was born or created, the plan 
was formed, and this was impressed 
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upon the being in its very germ. 
The caterpillar does not simply pre- 
figure the butterfly, but contains it, 
enswaddled in its very elemental 
idea or plan. The caterpillar would 
not be caterpillar without the butter- 
fly; the larva, chrysalis, and imago 
are parts of one whole. 

It is not because many functions 
which we as physiologists investigate 
are mysterious, that we regard them 
as not physical; for many things 
which are unexplainable do not im- 
press us so; but it is because we can- 
not conceive of any physical force as 
possible in producing the observed 
effect. 

So essential are the organs of 
reproduction in the economy of life, 
that these structures have extremely 
close relations to organic life; but in 
most mammals they are superficial ap- 
pendages, and may be removed with 
but little disturbance to the great 
life-centres. Yet the mutilated form 
announces itself by great and sure 
perturbations in the vital forces. The 
very type of individual conformation 
becomes changed in many animals, 
as the ox. In man, the voice and 
the beard fall away, or are unde- 
veloped, and the mental and moral 
stamina decay, or are nought. What 
physical cause can account for the 
great effects superinduced by this 
mutilation, so inconsiderable as com- 
pared to the amputation of the arm 
or leg, and by consequence so much 
less dangerous to individual life? 
In both cases the life-form is injured, 
and can never be restored; but in 
the case of the reproductive organs, 
strangely connected with the vital 
forces on the one hand, yet superfi- 
cial and independent on the other, 
the integrity of the original design 
is here so signally encroached upon, 
that a far greater disturbance ensues 
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trivial a cause. 

If the common deer or stag be 
castrated just as its horns have 
started for the season, with all the 
vessels of the head surcharged with 
blood for the active development and 
nutrition of these formidable append- 
ages, — immediately an arrest of 
growth occurs, and the succeeding 
season witnesses the animal dis- 
crowned of those striking symbols 
of masculine supremacy. 

No physicist or materialist can ex- 
plain how, and actuated by what 
physical forces, the movement of the 
testicle is accomplished, from its posi- 
tion in the abdominal cavity below 
the kidney, in early foetal life, down- 
ward and forward to the abdominal 
wall, whose muscles it pierces, and 
pushes on to the scrotum, carrying 
with it shreds of muscle, and leaving 
its scarred and never fully-closed 
track,—the inguinal canal. Why 
should it descend at all? In fishes, 
reptiles, and many other animals, it 
does not. Vital force accomplishes 
this, against the influence of all the 
physical forces which can be con- 
ceived of as operating in the case; 
and it educes an ideal form, the 
full signification of which is at 
present unknown, save to the Creator. 
We signal the above as a familiar and 
striking instance ; but we find organic 
life marked everywhere by the pres- 
ence of a subtile, pervading, guiding 
power, in the leaf, bud, bloom, and 
seed of the tree, to the heart, brain, 
and hand of man, —one and all of 
which are daily miracles enacted 
before us, prompting as powerfully 
to love, wonder, and reverence, as 
any thing recorded in ancient story. 

We have already briefly adverted to 
the action of certain medicines, as evi- 
dence of an immaterial vital principle. 
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The physiological action of certain 
drugs upon the system has been 
studied with much attention. They 
seem either to stimulate or depress; 
and most of these agents producing 
marked effects are denominated 
poisons. They are nearly all derived 
from the vegetable and animal king- 
dom. It is a strange fact, and incon- 
sistent with the idea of their 
exclusively physical action, that these 
deleterious agents are noxious to 
nearly all forms of life, even to 
vegetable life. 

If strychnia, morphia, prussic 
acid, and, indeed, most other poisons, 
are deadly to plants as well as to 
animals, their action must be upon 
something common to both. What 
can be common to both, save life? 
There is nothing in plants analogous 
to the nervous, circulating, muscular, 
or osseous system. We cannot but 
regard this as an experimentum 


_erucis upon this vexed question. 


The large proportion of deadly poi- 
sons operate injuriously upon the 
vital principle, without necessary re- 
gard to the tissues upon which they 
may produce their primary impression. 
It is true that all these agents act 
with different degrees of violence on 
diverse organisms and _ structures. 
The symptoms induced, preceding 
death, are largely influenced by the 
nature of the organ upon which the 
first impression is produced. 

It is a curious fact, that morphia, 
prussic acid, and most vegetable 
poisons, are deadly to the plants 
which secrete them, just as the ser- 
pent is destroyed by its own venom, 
or the bee and the wasp by their own 
stings. We throw altogether out of 
view morbific poisons, which often 
induce disease and death. They are 
exceedingly subtle, as exampled in 
small-pox and many other contagious 





and miasmatic disorders. These 
poisons seem to be propagated in the 
hot-bed of the system, as if it were 
their only nidus,— multiplied as if 
by a kind of ferment, or germination. 
This kind of virus, as we should sup- 
pose, is generally limited in its 
ravages to a single species of animal, 
seldom, if ever, running through an 
order; and certainly never includes 
the vegetable kingdom in its poison- 
ous action. 

Some botanists, from the action of 
certain poisons on plants, inferred the 
presence of a nervous system in their 
organization ; but there is not a trace 
of any thing of the kind. By 
physiological poisons we mean such 
as cannot be perceived to act chemi- 
cally or mechanically upon the 
tissues. We legitimately infer, then, 
that most medicines and poisons act 
upon the vis vite, not only mediately, 
but immediately: we cannot account 
for their potency and energy of action 
by any chemical or mechanical force 
which they may be presumed to pos- 
sess. Their effects are strangely dis- 
proportionate to the quantities in 
which they are administered. Their 
action is strangely illusive to investi- 
gation, even as to the tissues upon 
which they primarily act. These 
substances are generally found un- 
changed in the blood and tissues 
after death; nor is there sufficient 
time, usually, in the more energetic 
poisons, for any chemical action to be 
brought about. The inference, then, 
we hold to be logical, that they 
attack the very citadel of life, —the 
vital principle itself. 

The modern materialists, with their 
theory of one physical force, are strik- 
ing the very heaviest blows at our 
pristine simple faith in spiritual en- 
tities. Many of the first physicists of 
the day have given the weight of 
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their sanction to the doctrine that all 
the active forces of nature are resolv- 
able into a single one ; that all the at- 
tractions and repulsions of matter are 
simple states induced by the one agent, 
and that that agent is heat; and 
that heat is a “mode of motion.” If 
I strike a blow with a hammer upon 
any substance, as a bit of metal, on 
an anvil, the motion, being arrested, 
finds the way of manifesting itself in 
heat. The bit of metal we know be- 
comes very hot, and the heat produced 
is an exact measure of the force ex- 
pended; and this heat is, in turn, 
measured by the mechanical force. 
There is no doubt that heat follows 
arrested motion, and that motion fol- 
lows heat ; but “ post hoc sed non prop- 
ter hoc,” the old physiological max- 
im, is good in physics, and warns us 
not to accept the oneness or identity 
of these forces. 

This attempt to reduce all the forces 


in nature to a single one reminds us 
of the old enthusiasm which actuated 


the alchemists in the past. Knowing 
but little of the multitude of elements 
and their affinities, they were misled 
by the analogies they perceived per- 
vading the metals, and jumped to the 
conclusion that these substances were 
simple developments of each other, 
and that by a little manipulation they 
could be transmuted one into another. 
This visionary class of chemists are 
not all dead yet. They would confine 
the Creative fiat to a single substance, 
from which all things are evolved 
centrifugally and all things involved 
centripetally. These are the vorticists. 
There is but one force, the vortical ; 
and its plane is the ecliptic. This 
maelstrom of worlds and world-dust 
goes crashing, grinding, blazing 
to the centre, with a force which is 
the sum of all forces. Then matter 
from this terrible impact is resublimed 
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into the ether of ethers, which fills 
space, and is thus being ever and ever 
renewed. This sublimed world-essence 
becomes by degrees segregated into 
the comets, which, gradually approach- 
ing the great vortex plane, are con- 
creted into worlds; and thus the end- 
lessly repeated story of the past is to 
be infinitely repeated in the eternity 
tocome. We fear this story will at 
last become too stale to be interesting 
to celestial minds. It is a bold, fine 
theory upon which pseudo philosophers 
can harangue endlessly to a congre- 
gation of pseudo thinkers. Every 
apprentice understands it, and is ready 
to believe that he has the key to all 
the mysteries. For does he not see 
the fiery spray dart from his grindstone 
as he sharpens his chisels? He per- 
ceives his drills grow hot and mag- 
netic, and the great wheel-bands in 
the factories become alive with the 
electric aura. So he is easily convinced 
that mechanical force is equal to all 
things, and his materialistic mind be- 
comes more intensely materialistic. 
The only difficulty about this beau- 
tiful theory is that it is probably not 
true. We do not desire to sneer at 
any earnest effort at the comprehen- 
sion of nature; but philosophy is no 
hobby-horse or pony, bitted, saddled, 
and padded, to be ridden and put 
through its paces by mountebank 
showmen, to the delectation of mechan- 
ics’ institutes and library associations. 
Nearly every science, when first 
initiated, must contend with two great 
obstacles: first, with the unreason- 
ing incredulity of those who suspect 
a falsehood in every novelty, and next 
with the blind and vicious enthusiasm 
of such as perceive, vaguely and dimly, 
a long vista of undefined discoveries 
opening upon mankind, and who im- 
agine that the universal solvent is 
found. After long and obstinate dis- 
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belief, when the medical world was 
at length convinced of the truth of 
Dr. Harvey’s great discovery, they 
began to find the prime cause of every 
disease in the circulation. Another 
group, impressed with the omnipotence 
of steam-power,. attempted to steam 
away all human ills. Electricity and 
magnetism in turn were to cure all 
disease, and turn every spindle. This 
experience is uniformly repeated. 

The love of symmetry, which ren- 
ders men eager to reduce all phenom- 
ena to asingle cause, has been the 
precursor of the noblest discoveries. 
It is also a most prolific source of 
error, through the crude notions and 
theories it evokes. In our day, the 
study of the laws of matter has re- 
ceived an extraordinary impetus; and, 
since the relations between mind and 
matter are studied chiefly with a view 
to the functions of the latter, that a 
strong gravitation towards material- 
ism should result need not excite sur- 
prise. Physicists are now passing 
through this stage. They have nearly 
arrived at the conclusion that matter, 
with its single quality, motion, is the 
only reality, as the idealists long ago 
did with regard to thought. Nor does 
it seem so strange that the history 
of these opposed philosophies should 
be the same, viewed in the light of 
the foregoing reflections. 


We cannot dismiss the general 
subject of life without a few general 
observations on certain features of 
this force, which seem to place it out 
of the domain of physical force. 

Under the name of hygiene, medi- 
cine has entered in our day upon a 
campaign against disease, which 
promises more decided results than 
ever her most enthusiastic votaries 
have hoped for. Medicine has not in 
her repertory a single specific cure ; 


but she has, through sanitary reforms, 
it is admitted, increased the general 
average of human life. Some of the 
causes of death have disappeared, 
and many have been greatly dimin- 
ished in their action. The plague, 
which once decimated the civilized 
world,'has disappeared before a vigor- 


ous quarantine; small-pox is shorn 


of its ancient terrors; and the scurvy 
has vanished through improved diet- 
etics. To wash has become a duty 
of civilization. The ancients made 
the bath too much of a luxury for its 
beneficial influence to be secured. 
The patrician and the plebeian could 
both indulge therein; but the beggar 
returned to his rags and his vermin, 
and the robes of the patrician were 
but little cleaner. History tells us 
of their sumptuous lavatoriums, but 
makes little mention of washing-ma- 
chines, laundries, or clean linen; and 
soap was entirely unknown to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, save as 
an unguent for the hair. Modern sci- 
ence has taught us how to construct 
drains, and the necessity of pure air 
and thorough ventilation. We know 
something, also, of pure water and 
wholesome food. The cholera is still 
@ permitted scourge; typhus claims 
its hecatombs of victims; while con- 
sumption hales away to untimely 
graves her annual thousands of the 
best and fairest of humanity. Not- 
withstanding all this, the average du- 
ration of life has been steadily in- 
creasing wherever the conditions of 
a sound hygiene have had fair play. 
We cannot by analogy, however, in- 
fer that disease and death will be en- 
tirely conquered in the progress of 
the ages. The average length of life 
may be greatly increased by avoiding 
the risks or causes of a premature 
close ; but yet the limit will remain 
always about the same. The Psalm- 
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ist places this at threescore years 
and ten; which is about the modern 
estimate of the duration of human 
life. We may be exempt from dis- 
ease, but at some time we must pay 
“the debt of Nature.” We often 
hear of old people passing away 
simply from the exhaustion of the vi- 
tal powers, with no positive disease. 
The stimulus of life is normally with- 
-drawn between seventy and eighty 
years; nor has modern science or 
hygiene materially affected this mat- 
ter. This is simply an ultimate fact, 
beyond which we cannot go. We say 
the lease of life is out. As if by the 
terms of a contract, it expires in ac- 
cordance with the plan or central 
idea. A man died yesterday from 
old age: a day or a week ago, human 
reason could affirm no physical con- 
‘dition different from such as had ex- 
isted for several years past; but, as 
we say, the summons came, and he 
let go his anchor, dropping away as 
quietly as a ship slips out to sea. 
The duration of life is fixed according 
toa plan. It is the same with the 
advent of that mysterious period we 
denominate puberty. This comes at 
about the same epoch to all, and 
without regard to what we call physi- 
cal conditions, that is, nature and kind 
of food, habits of life, and the like. 
Child-bearing is limited by a fixed 
epoch, with little or no regard to or- 
dinary laws; it comes no earlier to 
the woman of the frailest constitution, 
and no later to the physically robust. 
These are features deeper than the sur- 
face, and are manifestly portions of 
that invariable, intelligent plan or 
idea which we also recognize as or- 
ganic life, and which enters so largely 
into ‘the formation of a species in 
nature. 

It is impossible to ignore the fact, 
that nearly all thoughtful and edu- 
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cated minds, emancipated from the 
crude theories of their ancestors, are 
rapidly gravitating towards material- 
ism. It is not simply a re-action from 
the fetters of a creed too narrow for 
civilization ; for this strain, which was 
8o severe a century or more since, has 
been but slightly felt. It is the cur- 
rent of the age upon which we allow 
ourselves to drift. We are more hu- 
manitarian in our tendencies than 
ever before. The rights of individu- 
als are steadily advancing, and are 
guaranteed by more and more solemn 
civil sanctions. But a faith in spirit- 
ual entities is rapidly lessening; and 
this means that our faith in individual 
character is losing its hold upon us. 
The inconsistency apparent in a. 
diminished estimate of human char- 
acter with a higher standard of hu- 
man rights, has not yet seriously re- 
acted upon the spirit of the age. No 
doubt, the deeply-grounded belief of 
our ancestors in soul-life, immortality, 
and future accountability did much 
to awaken a profound sense of indi- 
viduality. During the middle of the 
last century, the prevailing philosophy 
was strongly democratic, whereas 
Church and State were thoroughly 
despotic. Now, philosophy is becom- 
ing less democratic, while human in- 
stitutions seem to be becoming more 
and more liberal. Machinery and all 
the physical forces are being har- 
nessed for human needs; our exter- 
nal life is becoming richer in the 
comforts which minister to the five 
senses, while possibly our interior life 
is diminishing. Famine and disease 
are being shorn of their terrors. The 
race is better cared for, at the expense 
of individual life. Routine sits in all 
the high and low places of earth; the 
individual must fit in some groove in 
society, or the world does not want 
him. Capital is becoming a remorse- 
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less engine, as insensate as the iron 
wheels which drive the chariot of 
commerce. 

We find in human affairs the mani- 
fest influence of the two philosophies,— 
that of free will, and that of pitiless, 
unswerving destiny, which recognizes 
only cosmos and the doctrine of un- 
varying sequences. The natural con- 
sequence of the latter is apathy, leth- 
argy ; of the former, independence, — 
bold, presumptuous, and overbearing it 
may be,—but still independence. Par- 
adoxical as it may seem, it appears to 
us that there is, or should be, a gold- 
en mean somewhere between these 
two opposed philosophies. We wish 
continually to feel that an all-wise 
intelligence governs and controls in 
human affairs as well as in cosmos. 
Nevertheless, we demand that every 
man shall stand father to his act, — 
that there be no shirks. Any philoso- 
phy is false which invalidates man’s 
responsibility for his words and deeds. 
All philosophy is wrong that begets 
arrogance and illiberality. 

The philosophy of optimism is, 
when carried to an extreme, a misera- 
ble lie. 

“Every thing that is, is right,” may 
be justly parodied, “ Every thing that 
is, is wrong,” as far as humanity is 
concerned; for man’s ignorance is as 
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universal as his desires, and there can 
be no point in human progress be- 
yond which there is no farther move- 
ment. Man introduces into creation 
the element of disorder; his finite 
nature necessarily involves this. With- 
out this discord, of which we are con- 
tinually conscious, we could not rec- 
ognize the eternal perfections and 
harmonies of nature, to which man 
and his works are the only foil. 

Is an intense individuality incon- 
sistent with a high civilization? We 
cannot believe it. It most certainly 
is impossible to those who yield them- 
selves entirely to their physical needs, 
and glide back and forth like shuttles 
in the web of life, driven by a ma- 
chinery outside of themselves. 

Finally, let the physiologist, who 
stands upon the outposts of human 
knowledge, and treads the barrier be- 
tween the seen and the unseen worlds, 
like a trusty sentinel raise his warn- 
ing cry, when the physicists invade 
his domain, and would stretch their 
unvarying laws over the realm of 
mind as well as matter; even as he 
has been, in the past, ready to rear 
his bulwark of fact against the en- 
croachments of spiritual despotism 
and dogmatic theologies on the one 
hand, and spiritual charlatanry on the 
other. 
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Iw all of death’s solemnity he lies. 


His tortured brow betrays his mortal pain ; 
Yet every limb a perfect freedom shows. 
Unconquered lies he there, although in death; 
And from his fallen state still shines there forth 
Unbroked courage and a massive strength. 

Fit emblem of those steadfast-hearted Swiss 
Whose souls knew never what it was to yield. 


LAKE oF LUCERNE, July 15, 1866. 
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JOHN WHOPPER THE NEWSBOY. 


[We shall tell the story just as we had 
it from John himself; and if our read- 
ers are disposed to question the ac- 
curacy of any of the details, or wish for 
any further explanations, they will please 
call at the “ Widow Whopper’s, No. 974, 
Longbow Avenue, Highlands, Boston.”] 


CHAPTER I. 


HOW JOHN WHOPPER DISCOVERED 
THE AIR-LINE TO CHINA. 


Two years ago last February, I 
think it was on a Tuesday morning, 
I started as usual very early to dis- 
tribute my papers. I had a large 
bundle to dispose of that day, and 
thought that if I took a short cut 
across the fields, instead of following 
the road from Roxbury to Jamaica 
Plain, I could go my rounds in much 
less time. I do not care to tell pre- 
cisely where it was that I jumped 
over the fence; but it is a rough, bar- 
ren kind of spot, which nobody has 
ever done any thing to improve. 

After walking about a third of a 
mile, I began to think that I had 
better have kept to the turnpike; 
for I found that I was obliged to 
clamber over an uneven, rocky place, 
among trees and bushes and shrubs, 
that grew just thick enough to bother 
me, so that I hardly knew where to 
put my feet. All at once I lost my 
balance, and felt that I was sliding 
down the side of a smooth, steep rock; 
while underneath, to my horror, I 
saw what looked like a circular cave, 
or well, some five or six feet in diam- 
eter. I tried to grasp the rock with 
my hands, and ground my heels 
as hard as I could against the sur- 
face, but it was of no use; down I 
slipped, faster and ‘faster, until at 
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last I plunged, feet foremost, into the 
dark hole below. For a moment 
I held my breath, expecting to be 
dashed to pieces; and oh, how many 
things I thought of in that short 
minute! It seemed as if every thing 
that I had ever done came back to 
me, especially all the bad things; 
and how I wished then that I had 
lived a better life! I thought, too, of 
my poor mother and my little brother 
and sister at home, and how they 
would wait breakfast for me that 
morning ; and how they would keep on 
waiting and waiting, hour after hour 
and day after day; and how the 
neighbors would all turn out and 
search for me; and how I should 
never be found, and nobody would 
ever know what had become of me. 
And then I wondered whether Mr. 
Simpson, who employed me to dis- 
tribute the papers, would suppose 
that I had run away somewhere, to 
sell them on my own account; and 
so I went on thinking and wonder- 
ing, until it seemed as if there was 
no end to the time. And yet I didn’t 
strike the bottom of the cave, but 
just went on falling and falling, 
faster and faster, in the darkness, and 
sometimes just grazing the sides, and 
still not so as to hurt me much. My 
great trouble was to breathe; when it 
occurred to me to lay the sleeve of my 
coat across my mouth: and then I 
found that I could breathe through 
the cloth with tolerable ease. After 
a while, I recovered my senses; and, 
though I continued to fall on still 
faster and faster, I experienced. no 
great inconvenience. How long this 
continued, I cannot tell; it appeared 
to be an age; and I must have been 
falling for several hours, when I be- 
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gan to feel as though I was not sink- 
ing as fast as I had been; and, after 
a while, it seemed as if I were rising 
up, rather than tumbling down. As 
I..was now able to breathe much 
more freely than I had done, I began 
to think calmly about my condition ; 
and then the thought flashed across 
my mind, that perhaps I had passed 
the centre of the earth, and was 
gradually rising to the surface on the 
other side. This gave me hope; and, 
when I found that I continued to 
move slower and slower, I tried to 
collect my faculties, so that I might 
know just what it would be best to do, 
if I should be so fortunate as to reach 
the other end of the hole into which 
I had tumbled. At last, looking 
down, I saw a little speck of light, 
like a very faint star; and then, I 
tell you, my heart bounded with joy. 
At this moment it suddenly occurred 
to me that it would not do to come 
out of the hole feet foremost ; and, by 
a tremendous effort, I managed to 
turn a complete summersault, — what 
the boys always call a somerset, — 
which, of course, brought me into the 
right position. How thankful I felt 
that I had been taught to practise 
gymnastic exercises at the school in 
Roxbury! In my present attitude I 
couldn’t see the bright spot any 
longer: but, before long, I perceived 
that it was growing lighter around 
me; and I was confident that the 
time of my release drew near. I had 
determined exactly what I would do 
when I reached the surface of the 
earth again; and, accordingly, on 
the instant that my head came out 
of the hole, I grasped the edge with 
all my might, and, by another terrible 
effort, swung myself up into the air, 
and leaped upon the ground. 

It is impossible to describe the 
strange thrill that passed over me 
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when I thus found myself standing 
on what I knew must be the eastern 
side of the globe. As soon as I had 
fairly recovered the use of my rea- 
son, I began to speculate as to the 
region of country into which I had 
emerged. If I had come directly 
through the centre of the earth, I 
knew, of course, just where I ought 
to be; but this hardly seemed possi- 
ble, considering how short a time it 
had required for my journey. It 
then occurred to me that I was really 
unable to form any accurate idea of 
the number of hours that had elapsed 
since I left the soil of Massachusetts ; 
for, before I had fallen a hundred feet, 
a whole age appeared to have passed. 
I knew that it was about six o’clock 
in the morning when I started; and, 
on looking at my watch, I found that 
it had stopped at 6.45, owing, as I 
afterwards ascertained, to the influ- 
ence of magnetic currents upon the 
hair-spring. 

The c6untry around was in a high 
state of cultivation, except in the 
immediate vicinity of the spot where 
I stood; this was rough and barren, 
and so situated that the small cavity 
in the earth from which I had just 
been released would be very likely to 
escape observation. Thinking that 
it might be important for me to be 
able hereafter to identify the local- 
ity, I took a careful observation of 
its general bearings, and twisted 
together a few of the twigs that grew 
near the hole, but in such a manner 
as would not be likely to arrest 
attention. 

Striking off now at random, I soon 
found myself in a low, marshy region, 
covered with a species of grain un- 
like any thing I had ever seen before, 
but which I concluded must be rice; 
and then the thought came to me, 
that very probably I was in China. 
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After walking for an hour or two, I 
reached a rising ground, and saw in 
the distance an immense city on the 
water’s edge ; which from its position, 
and resemblance to certain pictures 
that Ihad once seen in Boston, I 
believed to be Canton. Refreshing 
myself with some fruit that grew by 
the wayside, I started off in haste, 
in order, if possible, to reach the 
city before nightfall. Just as the 
sun was setting, I entered what ap- 
peared to be one of the main streets ; 
when, tired and hungry and foot- 
sore, I began to think seriously what 
I should do to procure food and 
lodging. Here I was, —a poor boy 
in a strange land, unable to address 
a word to the people around me, and 
with only a few cents and two or 
three bits of paper currency in my 
pocket, that could be of no value in 
that country. What was I to do? 
Just then I came to a large and 
respectable-looking building; and over 
the door there was this sign, in good 
plain characters : — 


“ ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CorFEE-HovseE.” 


Tears of joy filled my eyes. In an 
instant, I said to myself, “ Your for- 
tune is made, old fellow! Here you 
have thirty or forty Boston news- 
papers, not twenty-four hours old, 
strapped around your neck; and I 
rather think they will be in some 
demand in Canton.” 

With a light heart I now entered 
the office of the hotel, and threw 
down my bundle, with a good, black- 
leather covering around the papers, 
so that it looked like an ordinary 
piece of luggage, which gave me the 
appearance of a regular traveller; 
then called for a room, and ordered 
supper. It was true that I had very 
little money in my possession, — not 
enough, certainly, to pay my bill at 
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the hotel; but no questions were 
asked, and I gave myself little con- 
cern as to the future. I had a first- 
rate appetite, and ate voraciously. 

After supper was over, I took my 
bundle in my hand, and strolled 
leisurely into a pleasant and spacious 
room, where a number of gentlemen 
—English and American — were 
sitting around in groups, some chat- 
ting together, and others reading the 
London and New York and Boston 
papers. Among them I recognized 
the face of a merchant whom I had 
seen several times in State Street; 
and slinging the strap over my 
shoulder in a careless, every-day sort 
of tone, just as any newsboy would 
have done at home, I went up to 
him and said, “ Have the morning pa- 
pers, mister ?—‘ morning papers ?’ — 
‘ Advertiser,’ ‘ Journal,’ ‘ Post,’ ‘ Her- 
ald,’ last edition, — published this 
morning, only five dollars!” Every- 
body in the room looked up, for I 
managed, as newsboys generally do, 
to speak loud enough to drown every 
other sound; but no one uttered a 
word. It was evident that they 
thought I was crazy or something 
worse; and so I just cried out again, 
“Have the morning paper, sir?” at , 
the same time thrusting a copy of 
“The Advertiser” into his hand. 
He looked like an “ Advertiser ” kind 
of man, —well dressed and highly re- 
spectable. 

Involuntarily his eye glanced at 
the date,— “Tuesday, Feb. 16, 
1867 ;” and then, in an excited, quiver- 
ing tone, he said, “ Let me look at your 
other papers.” There was a long 
table in the centre of the room, 
which I approached ; and, slowly un- 
folding my bundle, I laid a few of 
the papers wide open in front of the 
gentlemen, who crowded around 
in the highest state of excitement 
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Still there was dead silence; when 
one of them suddenly burst out with 
the exclamation, “Good heavens! 
Here is a notice of the arrival of 
*The Golconda’ at New York, with 
a full account of the cargo, and every 
thing else correct. Why, this must 
be genuine!” 

One after another followed with a 
ery of surprise at some news which 
they had found; until, in a few 
minutes, every gentleman in the room 
was absorbed in reading the papers, 
appearing to have entirely forgotten 
all about me, and not caring to ask 
how it was that I had brought them 
to China in less than twenty-four 
hours. After I had stood there 
whistling carelessly as long as I 
thought worth while, I spoke up in a 
loud voice, and said, ‘ Well, gentle- 
men, you seem to be enjoying the 
news pretty well. I hope you don’t 
mean to forget to pay for the papers, 
— only five dollars a copy!” 

At this speech every one of them 
looked at me with a strange expres- 
sion, as if they hardly knew whether 
I was a real human boy or something 
else; when the Boston gentleman 
said, “How on earth did you get 
these papers here?” To which I 
answered very carelessly, “I didn’t 
get them here on earth.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T will tell you what I mean, and 
answer your questions, after you have 
paid me five dollars each ; and cheap 
at that, considering.” 

“Indeed it is, for me at least,” 
said one of the gentlemen. “ What I 
have learned from this paper is 
worth to me, in a business way, 
thousands of dollars;” and with 
that he came forward and put a hun- 
dred into my hand, in the good, solid 
form of gold-pieces. His example 
had its effect upon the others. In- 
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stead of the two hundred which I 
had hoped to receive for my forty 
newspapers, I was actually in posses- 
sion of not less than —well, I don’t 
care to tell exactly how much, on 
account of the income-tax. 

“Come, now,” said the gentlemen, 
almost in one breath, “tell us how 
these papers came to China.” 

“T brought them myself.” 

“ When did you leave America ?” 

“The morning when these papers 
were printed: but how long ago that 
was, I really don’t know, as my 
watch stopped while I was on my 
voyage; only I thought it was just 
as well to call out, as I always used 
to do at home, ‘Morning paper!’ 
although, perhaps, for all I can tell, 
they may be two or perhaps three 
days old; anyhow, I guess you find 
them a good deal fresher than the 
rest you have got on hand.” 

Having delivered myself of this 
somewhat protracted speech, I began 
moving towards the door with the 
air of one who had said every thing 
that could reasonably be expected, in 
reply to the curious inquiries of my 
liberal patrons, when the Boston 
merchant motioned for me to stop, 
saying with some severity, “ Did you 
not promise that you would inform 
the company how these papers came 
from America to China in such an 
incredibly short period of time, 
whenever you should have received 
your pay for the same ?” 

“Yes, sir; and I just told you that I 
brought them over— not exactly over 
—but—in short, I brought them 
here.” 

“You say, ‘not exactly over ;’ 
do you mean by that phrase to be un- 
derstood to say that you did not come 
over land?” 

“Your honor has hit my meaning 
precisely.” 
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“ You don’t pretend to say that you 
came by water?” 

“Far from it, sir.” 

“ How then, under the heavens, did 
you come ?” 

“T didn’t come under the heavens 
at all.” 

“T don’t believe,” said the irritated 
gentleman, turning to his companions, 
“that the fellow came at all: he must 
be lying.” 

All the answer that he received 
was the rustling of forty newspapers, 
bearing the imprint, “ February 16, 
1867, Boston.” There was no get- 
ting over this. 

After a pause of several minutes, 
during which a bright idea entered 
my mind, I came forward into the 
circle, and said, “ Why, gentlemen, I 
want to see if I can make a good bar- 
gain with you ; and when that is settled, 
I will tell you how I came over—I 
mean, I will tell you how I got here; 
that is, I will tell you the route that 
Itook. If I can arrange for the de- 
livery in Canton of the New York and 
Boston daily papers, within thirty-six 
hours of the time when they are issued 
in those cities, will you all promise to 
give me your generous patronage ?” 

_ “Of course, we will,” they cried all 
together. 

“Very well; then I pledge myself 
to appear again in this place one week 
from this day, ready to carry out my 
part of the bargain. And now, in 
bidding you good-night, allow me to 
inform you that I came from America 
to China by the air-line.” 

With this I retired at once to my 
room, and was soon sleeping soundly. 

I knew that I should be watched so 
closely the next day as to make it 
impossible for me to escape without 
detection ; and accordingly I got up an 
hour or two before daylight; and, hav- 
ing laid upon the table in my room an 
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amount of money which I supposed 
would be considered a fair compensa- 
tion for my supper and lodging, I tied 
the sheets together, and lowered my- 
self down into the then silent and de- 
serted street. It was not long before 
I found myself once more in the open 
country ; and looking carefully for the 
land-marks that I had noted the after- 
noon before, I soon reached the chasm 
through which I had made my remark- 
able trip to the eastern hemisphere. 
Taking the precaution to tie a hand- 
kerchief over my mouth, in order that 
I might economize my breath, I sum- 
moned all my courage, and leaped into 
the hole. My experiences were pre- 
cisely the same as they had been in 
the previous journey ; and in course of a 
few hours, I found myself standing 
once more in the familiar outskirts of 
Roxbury, and gazing tenderly upon 
the solemn dome of Boston State 
House. As fast as my legs would 
take me, I rushed to my poor mother’s 
humble abode, longing to relieve the 
bitter agony to which I knew she ang 
my brother and sister must have been 
subjected during my absence. It is 
not worth while for me to describe at 
length the scene that ensued when 
I stood once more in the family circle, 
with my mother’s arms around my 
neck, and the young folks bellowing 
with joy. To the frantic inquiries 
that were showered upon me as to 
what had happened,— where I had 
been, — had I had any thing to eat ? — 
I coolly replied that I had not had 
mitch to eat; and, if they would give 
me a good, substantial supper, I would 
endeavor to relieve their minds. 
“Supper indeed!” cried my good 
mother; “ why, it’s just after sunrise ! 
You haven’t lost your senses, I hope.” 
“T beg your pardon; but it was 
about sunrise hours and hours ago, 
when I — when I” — And here I fal- 
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tered, not caring just then to let the 
whole family into my secret. 

“When you what?” said my 
mother, looking very anxious. 

“ Why, when I left Canton,” I now 
answered very promptly. 

“ You don’t say that you have been 
to Canton ?” she replied, but without 
any such show of astonishment as 
might have been expected. 

“Yes, [have, mother. It occurred 
to me that I could sell my papers tu 
better advantage there than I could 
about here ; and, indeed, I did, as you 
may see.” Whereupon I laid in her 
good old hand such a sum of money 
as she had not clasped for many a day. 

“Did you get all this money by 
selling papers in Canton?” 

“T did, and considerable more; 
which I am going to deposit by and 
by in the Savings Bank to your credit.” 

“There must be an awful demand 
for papers in Canton.” 

“There is, mother; and they pay 
such high prices there, that I am 
thinking of setting up a news estab- 
lishment in the place.” 

“ And did you walk all the way to 
Canton day before yesterday, my 
boy ? ”? 

“Then it was day before yesterday 
morning when I lefthome? I thought 
it was longer ago than that.” 

“Longer ago! Oh, dear, dear! you 
are not out of your head, my son ?” 

“My good mother, I am as sound 
as you are. Only you know that 
sometimes, when we are very much 
occupied, the time passes quickly ; and 
I have been quite busy since I left you.” 

“ And did you say that you walked 
to Canton ?” 

“ No, mother, I didn’t walk a step.” 

“Then you took the Providence 
cars ?” 

“Well, mother, it was a kind of a 
providence car.” 


John Whopper the Newsboy. 


[John’s statement at once relieved 
the old lady’s mind; but those of our 
readers who are not intimately ac- 
quainted with the geography of Massa- 
chusetts may be somewhat puzzled 
at this. For the information of foreign- 
ers and uneducated people in general, 
we must mention that there is a thriv- 
ing village on the Boston and Provi- 
dence Railroad, about ten miles from 
Roxbury, which rejoices in the name 
of Canton. 

It may here be observed, that the 
young man’s mind had got into a 
kind of chronological muddle, and the 
days and nights were mixed up 
together in the most miscellaneous 
manner. We, who are competent to 
solve any problem gratuitously, fur- 
nish our young readers with this ex- 
planation. John left our American 
soil on Tuesday morning, at or about 
six o’clock. He istwelve hours —there 
or thereabouts — passing through 
the earth. This brings him to China 
also in the morning, as every thing is 
topsy turvy on the other side of the 
globe. His walk to Canton fills up 
most of the day, — Tuesday night 
here. He sleeps in Canton one 
night, — Wednesday here; leaves 
Canton, vid Air-Line, the next morn- 
ing, — Wednesday night here; and 
arrives at Jumaica Plain on Thurs- 
day morning. Absent from home 
forty-eight hours: twenty-four con- 
sumed in travelling vid Air-Line ; 
twelve in pedestrian excursion through 
the Kwangtung country in China; 
and twelve in pecuniary negotiations 
and sleep at the British and Ameri- 
can Coffee-House, Canton. This 
makes every thing clear and consis- 
tent. We would simply remark, 
that, when John first told us his 
singular tale of adventure, we re- 
marked that he seemed to have had 
a very small allowance of food, as he 
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ate but one good meal in the whole 
forty-eight hours. To which he re- 
plied in a rather lofty manner, which 
repressed all further comment on our 
part, that, when the mind was filled 
with great thoughts, it didn’t require 
much to sustain the body. We should 
like to take John as a boarder. But 
he is now on his feet again, and we 
let him speak for himself. ] 


As soon as I found myself alone 
with my young brother Bob, —a bright 
fellow he was, and quick at a bar- 
gain, —I told him in strict confidence 
the whole story of my adventures, and 
then laid before him my plans for the 
future, in carrying out which plans I 
should need his co-operation. 

“T am now going,” said I, “to Mr. 
Simpson’s office, and shall pay him 
handsomely for the papers I have 
sold. I then propose to contract with 
him for the New-York and Boston 
daily papers, paying for six months 
in advance, to be delivered to you 
every morning at  half-past five 
o'clock precisely. At six o’clock you 
will drop the bundle, carefully made 
up and nicely secured, as I shall 
direct Mr. Simpson, right through 
the centre of the hole, to which I 
will direct you by and by, always 
being very careful to let it fall from 
your hand at a height of four feet 
above the surface of the earth; in 
which case it will, of course, rise just 
four feet above the surface on the 
other side, and I shall be able to 
secure it without difficulty. I will 
pay you fifteen per cent on the net 
profits of the enterprise for the first 
six months, which ought to be re- 
garded as a liberal compensation for 
the small amount of time that you 
will be obliged to give to the work. 

“Now, Bob, listen to what I am 
about to say with strict attention. On 
every Saturday morning you must 
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delay dropping your bundle for half 
an hour; and, between six and half- 
past six o’clock, be on the careful 
look-out for a bundle which I shall 
send to you from the other side. 
This will contain my remittance for 
the week, which I wish you to de- 
posit to mother’s credit in three 
places, the names of which I will 
give you on paper. She can then 
draw, from time to time, such sums as 
she may need. 

“T shall remain at home for a few 
days, and arrange to be in China 
next Monday evening. On Tuesday 
morning you will forward the first 
bundle of papers.” 

“ Are you going to tell mother and 
sister all about this?” said Bob. 

“No: it would only worry them. 
I shall merely say that I have a great 
opening for making money, and shall 
be obliged to be absent from home 
for several months.” 

“T think,” said Bob, chuckling, — 
Bob labored under the delusion that 
he was a wag, — “that it is a great 
opening, or rather, I might say, a 
lengthy opening.” 

Every thing was duly arranged 
according to the programme; and, 
on the following Monday, I bade adieu 
for a while to the sweet light of day, 
—I don’t mean that I said exactly 
these words as I stood on the edge of 
the hole; but that is the way in 
which it would be expressed in a 
book, — and jumped boldly into the 
dark abyss. In due time I arrived 
safely in China, and took lodgings in 
a small country inn about two miles 
off, as I did not care to show myself 
at the Canton Coffee-House until I 
had the papers in my possession. 

It was with a somewhat anxious 
heart that I went to my Air-Line 
Station, as I had taken a fancy to 
call it, on Tuesday evening. 

(To be continued.) 
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ALICE TO GERTRUDE. 


BY FRED. WADSWCRTH LORING. 


Dear Gerty, —Tom will give you this; 
He leaves us by this evening’s boat : 
No chance of seeing you he’ll miss, 
And so I’ve made him take this note, 
And pattern too. You'll see the cape 
Is half turned back, which brings in view 
The rose-tint, and improves the shape, 
And makes the whole effect quite new. 


Speaking of Tom, — you must recall, 
A week before you went from town, 
That waltz at Mrs. Upham’s ball, 
When all your lovely hair came down. 
Well, Tom’s not been the same since then. 
Not that he’s said a word to me: 
But I’m eighteen, and I know men; 
And I’ve got eyes, and I can see. 


Two weeks ago, he went away 
To spend some days at Harry Bright’s: 
Mamma and I both saw our way 
To set the fellow’s room to rights; 
So in we went. Oh, such a pile 
Of clothes and books thrown hit and miss! 
But, darling, —I can see you smile, — 
*Midst the disorder I found this : — 


To GRE, 


If your eyes were dusky gray, 
Instead of azure rare; 
If your bloom should fade away, 
Still would you be fair: 
E’en though your lovely smile went too, 
Still, still would you be fair, 
Lf you but kept your hair, my love, 
Lf you but kept your hair. 
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When its heavy coils unrolled 
Amidst the ball-room’s glare, 

In a floating cloud of gold 
You stood an instant there; 

And then you blushed and fled away. 
My heart went with you there: 

You bound it in your hair, my love, 
In the meshes of your hair. 


Well, dear, are you surprised, or not ? 
It’s a nice piece of work you’ve made! 
Isn’t it lucky you forgot, 


That evening, to put on your braid ? 
Tom’s heart at last is really gone: 

It seems so awfully absurd ! 
So, darling, as affairs go on, 

Be sure you often write me word. 


Tom’s a good fellow, you must own ; 
And handsome, too, as all can see 

A better brother ne’er was known, 
Than Tom has always been to me. 

So, Gerty, though you'll flirt, of course, 
Still give his woes a speedy end ; 

And please, now, don’t use all your force, 


For he’s the brother of your friend 


ALICE. 





THE GALLERY OF THE PONTE VECCHIO. 


Amone the many places in Europe 
to which the passing traveller gives 
but a hasty glance, but which are of 
unfailing interest to one who has time 
to become familiar with them in detail, 
is the covered passage, or gallery, 
which connects the Uffizzi with the 
Pitti Palace in Florence, a part of 
which is to be seen in any view of the 
city, as the upper story of the build- 
ings on the Ponte Vecchio. But that 
is only a small portion of the whole 
gallery, which, boldly arching streets 


and traversing houses, by many a 
sharp turn succeeds in linking to- 
gether two widely distant parts of the 
city. . Like every thing in Florence, 
this has its historical interest. Vasari, 
who built the Uffizzi, constructed this 
passage by order of Cosmo I. on the 
occasion of the marriage of his son 
Ferdinand, whose mother, Eleanor, we 
hold in grateful remembrance as the 
projector of the Boboli Gardens. He 
evidently was proud of his work; on 
which he says, “That great corridor 
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was completed under my directions, 
with my designs, within the space of 
five months; although it is a work 
which one might imagine unlikely 
to be finished in less than five 
years.” 

The passage really extends beyond 
the Uffizzi, springing high in air across 
to the Palazzo Pubblico; and doubtless 
afforded a convenient passage to these 
same Grand Dukes, at times when it 
might not have been so pleasant to 
face in the streets the Florentine peo- 
ple, never slow to show their discon- 
tent with public measures, in ways 
not always the most considerate. 

But, in the changes which in this 
century are altering all Italy, the 
secret passage of the dukes has be- 
come the highway for the people, open 
to all who choose to use it, and telling 
no tales of what has been. 

Entering it from the Pitti side, you 
pass first through a little room, where 
are a few exquisitely finished water- 
color pictures, into a long, low, narrow 
passage, having one wall hung with 
careful studies, in distemper, of plants, 
birds, and fishes, by an artist of the 
seventeenth century, Ligozzi by name. 
Through the small windows of the op- 
posite wall you get glimpses of the 
Boboli Gardens, — green even in mid- 
winter with thick masses: of foliage, 
bright on the first warm spring days 
with a wealth of daisies, violets, and 
poppies. 

Hence a descent of a few steps 
brings you to a room, where you get 
your first hint of what lies before you, 
in studies in light and shade by 
Salvator Rosa, Beccafumi, ete. <A 
longer flight of steps leads to a part 
of the gallery hung with old tapestries, 
still rich in color and most elaborate 
in finish, that, with their pictured 
representation of the life of their time, 
impress you more than any elaborate 
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description can; for here are jousts 
and tournaments, grand processions, 
quaint monsters sporting in artificial 
lakes, huge elephants, from the towers 
on whose backs showers of fiery mis- 
sives are falling; while stately lords 
and ladies gaze admiring, or look out 
at you with startling distinctness in 
the gloom of the dim passage. Here, 
too, are represented real fights and 
eager hunts and quiet pastorals ; here 
Aurora comes in her chariot; here 
Cleopatra dissolves her jewel; here 
Joseph’s brethren eagerly search their 
sacks; here Mordecai rides in tri- 
umph through the city, with Haman 
at his bridle-rein, while the people 
throng around to see ; and, on the next 
tapestry, Esther entertains the king 
and Haman at her feast, —all with a 
vivid picturesqueness unsurpassed by 
any oil-painting. Another charming 
series of tapestries are thosé repre- 
senting chubby little children as 
gardeners, — raking, hoeing, pruning, 
and watering the flowers. And round 
all are quaint borders of figures, fruits, 
and flowers. Last of all are scenes 
from the New Testament, and, at each 
end of that division of the gallery, a 
Pieta, so fresh in color that it might 
have been made yesterday; that at 
one end copied from a design by 
Michael Angelo, that at the other 
from one by Cigoli. 

And now, in several small compart- 
ments, you come among the Medici 
themselves. Portraits of life-size look 
solemnly down on you from the wall: 
Catherine, Mary, Cosmo, “ Pater Pa- 
trie,” Lorenzo the Magnificent, Leo 
X., — too coarse and heavy to be en- 
nobled even by Raphael’s hand, — and 
Clement VIL. crafty and keen. 

Now stop a moment before you 
come to the centre of the gallery, — 
centre both in position and interest, — 
for one look through the little, round, 
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grated window; and, if you chance to 
see it for the first time on a bright 
day, you will not wonder at the en- 
thusiasm of the Florentines for their 
beautiful city. The Arno runs at your 
feet, spanned by the two lower bridges, 
and farther yet by a light suspension 
bridge; on the farther side stretches 
the Lung’ Arno, thronged with passers, 
and bright in the sunlight, out to the 
Cascine woods; and beyond all are the 
mountains, without which any view 
of Florence is imperfect. From the 
next window you look down on the 
Ponte Vecchio, its narrow passage 
busy with people, its curious little 
jewellers’-shops gay with coral, mo- 
saics, and gold, offering the only still 


existing example of the bridges of the . 


old times. Now the march of im- 
provement threatens even this; and it 
is a question of a few years, more or 
less, before it shall give way, and the 
quaint old buildings be replaced by 
others more modern. Farther on, the 
opposite windows of this part of the 
gallery look up the river over the old 
Ponte alle Grazie, or Rubiconte, with 
its quaint buildings, each perched by 
itself on a pier, to the mountains in 
the far distance; and, on a nearer 
height to the left, the curious old 
Church of San Miniato, with the 
tower which Michael Angelo fortified 
in the last defence of the city. 

But once under the fascination of 
what is within the walls, and we for- 
get every thing outside. For here is 
the collection of original sketches, 
more than twenty thousand in num- 
ber, the works of the great artists of 
all countries, —the rough draughts, 
the first hints for the finished pictures 
which fill the great galleries. Here 
you see whence the picture grew: 
here you find the eager monk por- 
ing over his book, the lazy boy fast 
asleep in the sun, the girl stepping 
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up with her pitcher on her head, the 
peasant woman watching her baby, 
the chubby little boys playing games, 
which appear on the painted canvas 
as saints, madonnas, and cherubs. 
Here you learn, too, the method of 
each master’s work. The sketches 
of Fra Angelico, for instance, wheth- 
er in pen and ink or pencil, are so 
finely and delicately finished, so 
clear and definite, that you feel that 
the picture stood so, distinct, in his 
mind, even before one line was made : 
in Fra Bartolomeo’s, on the contrary, 
you find line covering line, one de- 
tail in place of another; and it is evi- 
dent, that only as he worked did the 
picture take its definite form. 

Again, the drawings of the Ger- 
man masters have a carefulness of 
detail, a most exact rendering of 
each line and shade, leaving nothing 
for the imagination to fill out ; while 
the Italian sketches are rather sug- 
gestions, hints from which you guess 
the whole, sometimes mere broken 
lines, or patches of light and shade, 
which yet tell their story effectively 
if you will give them a moment’s 
heed. Nowhere is this contrast more 
strongly marked than in the portraits. 

The first impression from any Ger- 
man portrait is of its correctness. 
Just as the man or woman looks out 
on you from the wall they must have 
looked out in life. The charm of the 
picture is just there; it gives you 
the people, you may make of them 
what you can. The artist does not 
attempt to interpret any thing for 
you beyond the actual lines and 
shades which he sees; but he does 
that with so much care and reverent 
earnestness, that he forces you to ad- 
mit the justice of his claim to your 
attention even to the stiff and stolid 
people to whom he introduces you. 

But it is quite otherwise with the 
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portraits of Leonardo da Vinci, for 
instance, of which there are some ex- 
quisitely finished here. Your first 
thought is not of the likeness, or the 
artist, or even of the personal ap- 
pearance, as we say, but of the soul 
behind. You do not stop to notice 
the outline of feature, or the arrange- 
ment of head-dress: you go right to 
the person herself. This is not, so to 
speak, the respect for humanity with 
which the German artist inspires 
you, but a personal interest in this 
one individual. 

There is one portrait; for instance, 
of a young girl, I think, though it is 
impossible to tell her exact age, which 
is irresistibly attractive. You find 
yourself speculating on the quiet con- 
tent that looks out from under the 
slightly drooping eyelids, and just 
curves the corners of the mouth, as 
she sits with hands folded before her, 
and head slightly turned to one side, 
quite absorbed in her own thoughts. 
Of what is she thinking now? 
What other thoughts will come, as 
the years go by, to break up that 
pleasant dreaming, and disturb that 
quiet self-possession? I think you 
will never know. ‘There is a quiet 
strength and inward force about the 
woman, that will carry her through 
all trial victoriously, at least as far as 
outward sign goes; and, when she is 
gray, her forehead will be as smooth, 
her eye as clear, as now. 

But most of the sketches are not 
as finished as this, over which it is 
clear that Leonardo lingered because 
he loved it. Many of the scraps of 
paper have half a dozen things 
thrown together at random, noted at 
the moment and thrown aside. 
Sometimes even a scrap of sonnet has 
crept into the edge, among the un- 
appropriated hands and arms; for 
this collection is, in comparison with 
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the galleries of paintings, what fa- 
miliar, friendly letters are to the pub- 
lished essay, what the social, after- 
dinner talk is to the evening lecture. 
The members of this company are 
not expressing carefully formed opin- 
ions, for which they may be held re- 
sponsible, and perhaps called to 
account; they are not on their guard 
against criticism and cavilling: they 
speak the thought, the fancy of the 
moment, willing to give it up in- 
stantly if better offer. So, as we 
have said, they tak. you into their 
daily lives; they show you their own 
surroundings, their likes and dislikes ; 
the work discloses instead of conceal- 
ing the workman; and you find, as 
always, when you are fortunate 
enough to be admitted to such inti- 
macy with real earnest life, that you 
are gaining from it far more than 
from any formal conversation. So 
what Hawthorne calls “that icy de- 
mon of Weariness, who haunts great 
picture-galleries,” never is met here: 
there is unfailing entertainment in 
this rich collection, among which we 
must not pass unnoticed the quaint, 
odd, graceful designs for vases, for 
silver ornaments, and for fountains, 
or the cases with the studies of the 
landscape artists. 

It is rather curious that the nu- 
cleus of the collection is due to the 
same Vasari who built the gallery, 
and who made a considerable collec- 
tion of sketches, preparatory to writ- 
ing his “Lives of the Painters.” 
This passed into the possession of 
the Medici, who made large additions 
to it, so that it is now said to com- 
prise about twenty thousand draw- 
ings, of which only a part have, with- 
in the last five years, been exhibited 
to the public. 

A sharp turn at the end of the 
bridge brings us to the last division 
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of the gallery, which contains Etrus- 
ean cinerary urns, with, in some 
cases, most elaborately carved reliefs, 
representing for the most part some 
incident of the old mythology, such 
as Ulysses and the Sirens, Meleager’s 
hunt of the wild boar, the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, etc. 

Few of them are in perfect preser- 
vation; and with many, arms, legs, 
and heads are missing in a most fear- 
ful way. Frequently the cover to 
the urn is formed by a reclining fig- 
ure, which, if a woman, usually has 
a fan in the hand, and which is sup- 
posed to be the effigy of the person 
whose ashes are enclosed below. If 
they are to be considered faithful 
portraits, we may safely conclude that 
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the old Etruscans were not a beauti- 
ful race. The most grotesque effect 
of all is that of a vase, the top of 
which is a human head, and the han- 
dles arms and hands. 

An ascent hence leads to other 
rooms with more vases, interesting to 
those curious in such matters; and 
thence to the Uffizzi Gallery, which 
we reach, quite willing to pardon 
Vasari’s pride in his work, and con- 
vinced that its contents merit more 
than the hasty glance they are apt to 
catch from the travellers who rush 
through, consulting their guide-books 
as to the contents of the next gal- 
lery, or only loiter to talk over what 
they did yesterday. or are to do to- 
morrow. 


THE MYSTIC’S PRAYER. 


BY S. R. 


CALTHROP. 


Uron God’s throne there is a seat for me. 
My coming forth from him hath left a space 


Which none but I can fill. 
Father! from thee 


Is vacant till I come. 


One sacred place 


When I descended, here to run my race, 
A void was left in thy paternal heart, 
Not to be filled while we are kept apart. 

Yea, though a thousand worlds demand thy care, 
Though heaven’s vast hosts thy changeless blessings own, 
Thy quick love flies to meet my slow-winged prayer, 

As if amid thy worlds I lived alone ; 
In endless space, but thou and I were there ; 
And thou embraced me with a love as wild 
As the young mother bears toward her first-born child. 
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HARRISBURG, AND HOW TO FIND IT. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Aw urgent summons called to Har- 
risburg one of the functionaries of a 
recent convention in New York. The 
clergywoman, as we will call her, had 
been adjured to “come over to Mace- 
donia, and help us;” “come and 
labor in our midst:” with suitable 
accommodation of time and travelling 
expense. She accordingly went and 
labored. And, as Harrisburg is old 
in geography and new in reform, she 
ventures to hope that the “Old and 
New,” between the blue, will accord 
its hospitality to her notes of travel. 

The railroad journey from New 
York to Harrisburg is charming, as 
regards the scenery that borders the 
fiery way. Even New Jersey has a 
poetical side, as seen from the flying 
domain of the New-Jersey Central. 
The valley of the Schuylkill is pictu- 
resque; and a pleasant blending of 
active with still life quickens the 
green and busy panorama. Flour- 
ishing towns and well-tilled farms 
attest the thrift of the population; 
while iron-works and manufacturing 
establishments show that the practi- 
eal side of the labor question is 
represented in the region, however it 
may be with the theories for whose 
elaboration the Eight-Hour League 
demands such extra leisure. 

The clergywoman made a part of 
this journey some thirty years ago. 
A carriage and stout pair of horses 
performed the road-service at that 
time; and resting-places were of the 
most primitive description. She re- 
members one house in which the 
German hostess made the traveller’s 
bed with one blue-checked sheet. 
The request for another sheet caused 


this one to be taken off, and another 
substituted in its place. “ Another,” 
said she; and the second was taken 
away, and a third brought. At last, 
taking two together, the visitor 
showed that she wished one sheet 
above and one below, to the great 
surprise of the other party. The 
chief adornments of the parlor were 
the family certificates of church- 
membership, which hung, framed and 
glazed, on the wall. One of these 
certificates bore this pledge: “Next 
to the church of God, I prize my 
country, the land of civil and reli- 
gious liberty.” At another place of 
entertainment, the merriment of the 
youthful party (thirty years ago, re- 
member) was construed as a per- 
sonal insult to the keepers of the 
house; and the most earnest apolo- 
gies scarcely satisfied their offended 
dignity. Easton was then a village, 
with a tavern. Bethlehem was a 
rustic settlement of little extent. 
Both have put themselves at com- 
pound interest between that time and 
this. Reading, memorable for a 
railroad formerly well known among 
fancy stocks, can now afford to pay 
handsomely for its locomotion, and is 
a large and busy town. 

One is glad to get to Harrisburg, 
after seven hours of hot-day travel, 
with the alleviation of candies and 
periodicals. The city is charmingly 
cityated, on the banks of the broad 
Susquehanna. It has some tempting- 
looking hotels; but the fate of the 
clergywoman led her to one of some- 
what forlorn aspect, with a funereal 
parlor in which two bier-like sofas 
invited her to shiver on their black 
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hair-cloth. Rooms, towels, and tea 
were at length obtained; and, after 
these, the “labors” began. 

The first was to have been a lec- 
ture on Woman Suffrage; which 
degenerated, through the smallness 
of the audience, into a familiar talk 
on the now familiar subject. Let no 
one go to Harrisburg expecting to 
gather the full-grown blossom of 
reform. The field looks as if the 
first furrow had not been drawn 
there; and the lecturer reflected that 
it might sometimes be necessary to 
create a public conscience, in order to 
alarm one. Yet let no one who has a 
valued word to say, undervalue a 
small audience. It is often the seed- 


corn of a large harvest of sympathy. 
The one now spoken of is remem- 
bered by the speaker as a small party 
of most pleasing and friendly aspect. 
The kind, attentive eyes cheered 
every period, and responded to every 


argument. At. the close came friend- 
ly shaking of hands and good words ; 
and as the dining-room of the hotel 
had been offered, free of charge, for 
the occasion, nobody went to jail for 
the expenses. 

Labor No. 2 was set down as 
“Addressing the prisoners at the 
prison, Sunday-morning _ service.” 
Thither the clergywoman was meekly 
led, on the Sunday, at the hour of 
nine, A.M. Several members of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
were present, and claimed to conduct 
the service themselves, and that the 
clergywoman should not participate 
in their doings. An official permit 
was shown; but in vain. They al- 
ways did conduct, they said, and 
should do so at this time. The vis- 
itor herself innocent of the whole 
arrangement, and sorry to give of- 


fence, drew back, and derived what‘ 


edification she could from the read- 
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ings, prayings, singings, and exhort- 
ings, which she will not here charac- 
terize. The permit had secured her 
liberty to speak as soon as the Chris- 
tian Association should have finished 
its ministrations. This being an- 
nounced, they and theirs. withdrew, 
with a little shaking-off of the dust, 
and an extremely sharp angle of the 
shoulder. 

The visitor, with the jailer and one 
friend, now confronted the melancholy 
aisle, whose iron pew doors, slightly 
opened, and heavily chained and pad- 
locked, showed no human faces. In 
each of these enclosures, as in a vault, 
a solitary human form was buried 
and invisible. The world was all 
spring and sunshine without, all gloom 
and winter within. Then the heart 
of the woman turned, with all the 
pity and love it could feel, towards 
these orphans of Nature. “O my 
brothers! O my sisters! you can- 
not come to me, and so I come to 
you; I cannot see your faces, but I 
think I can read your hearts, and feel 
the great sorrow which must here 
weigh you down. God help and 
comfort every one of you according 
to his need!” 

That their passive hands should 
reach up and clasp the divine hand 
that was wait'ng to aid them; that 
the spirit of God, which delivered 
Paul and Silas from their chains, 
could cause a spirit-earthquake which 
should set their enchained souls in 
true liberty; that each of them had 
been brought into the world through 
mother’s pain and sorrow for some 
great good, of which they must not 
fail; that from each of these cells a 
glorified soul might issue, as Faith 
sees an angel ascend from every 
grave, — such thoughts, as simply as 
they might be told, did the visitor ex- 
perience and impart. A little sigh of 
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assent seemed to come from the silent 
cells. She turned to go: the jailer 
thanked her, and said his prisoners 
were all pleasant people. The place 
was very clean, but damp and scarcely 
wholesome. The guardian was of so 
warm a temperament as to be com- 
fortable in his shirt-sleeves. The visit- 
or thanked him. She was a stranger, 
and he had taken her in. 

Thence to the temple of a new sect, 
—the Winne-brunians, a variety of 
the Baptist persuasion, calling them- 
selves, for modesty, the “Church of 
God.” A sparse congregation, kneeling 
and groaning in prayer; a pastor of 
dark, atrabilious temperament, with 
good enunciation and command of 
language; behind the pulpit, a dia- 
gram, which becoming subsequently 
the subject of inquiry, was explained 
as follows: “God is Father, is Son, is 
Holy Spirit. Father is not Son, Son 
is not Holy Spirit.” 

Before beginning his sermon, the 
pastor congratulated the congregation 
upon the recent white-washing of 
their tabernacle. The roof still needed 
repairs, and a committee of three was 
summoned to make an immediate 
quest for the necessary sum. The 
brothers went from pew to pew, ob- 
taining mostly promissory statements 
on paper. A basket collection for 
current expenses followed this one, 
and showed also a feature of the 
credit system in various folded slips 
of brown paper, probably significant 
of adjourned contributions. The ser- 
mon, which commanded the attention 
of the audience, need not here be 
quoted. At its close, Rev. Sister was 
hospitably invited to offer the clos- 
ing prayer; and this, a brief one, was 
labor No. 3. 

Labor No. 4 was an afternoon ser- 
vice in Representatives’ Hall, which 
had been specially granted for the oc- 
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casion. This is a large, open room, of 
handsome proportions, and well fur- 
nished. It was well filled, about 
equally with white and colored per- 
sons. An improvised choir of the 
latter sang a simple hymn from the 
Methodist Collection. A colored min- 
ister made the opening prayer, in a 
very worthy and acceptable manner. 
A white minister made the closing 
prayer; and, between the two, Rev. 
Sister presented such simple theology 
as she possessed, in connection with 
the text, “A Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord.” The deliverances of 
Christianity were chiefly dwelt upon ; 
and, among those, the late vindication 
of the black race and the prospective 
enfranchisement of woman were not 
forgotten. Many cordial greetings 
followed this address; and the sister 
remembers the occasion as one of 
great interest and pleasure to herself. 

Some social civilities were ex- 
changed, later in the day, with divers 
of the colored inhabitants of the place. 
We find these last true to the Repub- 
lican party, but in general quite averse 
to woman suffrage. At one house, 
friends from Washington are making 
an evening call on the young ladies. 
The tone of manners is entirely well- 
bred. The conversation turns on 
woman suffrage: one is for, and 
three are against it. “ But,” say we, 
“if the women could have voted 
throughout the country, you would 
have had your freedom long ago.” — 
“ Dare say we should,” is the answer. 
“ Besides, remember that the author 
of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’ was a woman. 
I don’t think that any general in the 
army did for you what Harriet Beecher 
Stowe did.” This assertion was not 
controverted. We do not think that 
it will be. 

A walk along the breezy banks of 
the river refreshed us after the hot 
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and busy day. There are many beau- 
tiful residences, and some very costly 
ones; what 1s to be a marble palace, 
now partly built, marks the profitable 
administration of a contract with gov- 
ernment. The mansion of Gov. 
Geary looks roomy and substantial. 
In the evening, everybody went to 
church. We, entering one of the col- 
ored churches, were disappointed in 
the singing; the tune was pitched so 
high, that the voices strained and 
broke on its upper notes. The congre- 
gation was unadulterated African. 
The preacher, quite young, and of the 
same type, labored with metaphysical 
definitions. 
was absolute, ordinate, and actual. — 
Absolute, i. e., he has power to do what 
he will not do; ordinate (this we 
cannot remember); and actual, as 
seen in actual occurrences, which he 
performs in the human family. The 
preacher referred to the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, and to Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, which, he told us, was 
written at Corinthius, a place where 
Paul is supposed to have been con- 
fined or imprisoned. “ His legs and 
arms were bound, but his mind was 
free.” “Only an independent God 
could have created the world.” “A 
Tom Paine may write, and a Voltaire 
may write, and any other idolatrous 


God’s word, he said, 
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man may write; but there is a God in 
existence.” 

The dark congregation listened to 
this exposition with an air of “It’s 
all right if you say so.” The text, 
we have forgotten to say, was that 
pregnant saying of Paul, “For the 
invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly 
seen.” 

In connection with this and similar 
experiences, it occurs to us that a 
very good sort of Sunday-evening 
puzzle might be this: given the ser- 
mon, to find out what the text must 
have been. The denomination of the 
preacher might be added, to increase 
the interest of the problem. Guess- 
ing would not always be easy as to 
either point. This sermon reminded 
us, alittle humorously, of those cosmic 
efforts of young Unitarian divines 
to which we have sometimes listened, 
in which dialectics and doctrine 
strangely confuse each other; neither 
being as yet laid out straight and 
ready for use. The moral was, that 
the young colored clergyman, as well 
as the young white clergyman, is in- 
clined to bumptiousness. 

The next morning saw our early and 
contented departure. And these were 
the Macedonians; and the sister hopes 
she helped them. 
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Tuoves clouds still overcast the earth with gloom, 
And hide from us the sky, 

Let but the rainbow on the grayness bloom, 
We know the sun is nigh. 


So, though within the soul with anguish smart, 
And all without look drear, 

With God’s own bow of promise in the heart, 
We know that he is near. 
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THE HIDDEN 


HEMISPHERE. 


BY WALTER MCLEOD. 


IL 


Tue writer has recently returned 
from a journey of considerable extent 
and interest. The places visited have 
probably never been reached before 
by the foot of man; yet they were 
found replete with industry, skill, and 
intelligence. Is it asked, Where are 
the places so remote, so difficult of ac- 
cess, that neither savage nor civilized 
man had ever before beheld them? 
This I am about to tell you; but first 
let me relate a little of my previous 
history, which has an intimate con- 
nection with my subject. 

From early youth I have been much 
interested in the science of Physical 
Astronomy. While not very partial 
to mathematical calculations of the 
orbits, motions, &c., of the planets, I 
have seized with eager interest every 
fact, or even every mere guess, relating 
to the structure of these bodies, or 
their similarity or dissimilarity to 
their sister planet, the earth. I have 
often wished—as who has not ?— 
for some means of communication with 
the intelligent beings who I was sure 
inhabited them. Among the conjec- 
tures which appealed to this natural 
taste was Hansen’s celebrated theory 
respecting the moon’s more distant 
hemisphere. My readers are of course 
aware that the moon always presents 
substantially the same face to the 
earth, and that nearly one-half of the 
surface is therefore constantly hidden. 
Astronomers have great difficulty to 
account for this fact ; but one plausible 
explanation is afforded by the theory 
that the form of the moon is not ex- 
actly globular, but spheroidal, the 
longest diameter being pointed towards 


the earth. Hansen, from a careful 
study of the moon’s motion in her or- 
bit, drew a conclusion which not only 
supports this independent theory, but 
adds to it an important item; viz., 
that the opposite side is heavier than 
the nearer, so much so as to bring 
the centre of gravity thirty-three miles 
beyond the centre of form. Once 
admit this statement to be true, and 
immediately it clears up almost all the 
dark problems, otherwise unsolved, 
that may be propounded concerning 
our satellite. 

Why should the nearest of all the 
planets, our earth’s attendant on her 
yearly course, be of all the most unlike 
the earth? That it is so, we have 
only to point to the most important 
features of our earth’s surface, — the 
atmosphere, the ocean, — features 
known to be possessed by every other 
planet near enough for our observation, 
but entirely wanting from the visible 
hemisphere of the moon. Why should 
a globe so evidently convulsed by vol- 
canic action be utterly devoid of gas- 
eous matter, which is the cause of all 
such action on the earth, or, at least, is 
always associated with it? Hansen’s 
theory answers all such questions com- 
pletely ; for, if it be correct, every par- 
ticle of air and every drop of water 
must eventually find its way to the 
opposite hemisphere, never to return. 
There an atmosphere and an ocean 
probably exist, with all the resulting 
beauty of fertile soil and abundant 
animal and vegetable life, in startling 
contrast to the bleak and barren deso- 
lation of the visible surface. 

This was the theory as I learnt it 
in my boyhood; and I have since wit- 
nessed, as you will see, its complete 
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vindication. But my conviction of its 
truth, now that I have the evidence of 
my senses to prove it, is scarcely more 
complete than was my faith in it be- 
fore I made, or even anticipated, the 
voyage; for it was thither, as my 
readers have doubtless perceived, that 
my journey was made. 

But all the strength of my faith 
would have been of no avail, had it 
not been for the assistance of Richard 
Wenstock, my early and most intimate 
friend. He sympathized with my 
confidence in Hansen’s theory, and 
my eager desire to prove it; and 
through him at last the trial was 
made. Several years since, he was 
employed in his business of engineer- 
ing, under George Orcutt, the man 
whose wealth and mechanical skill 
were so generously bestowed on the 
enterprise of the “ Brick Moon” lately 
described by Mr. Fred. Ingham. 
Wenstock was with him all through 
the period of its construction, and 
was of the utmost service to the build- 
ers; for in skill and ingenuity he was 
scarcely second to Orcutt himself. Of 
course, I became intensely interested 
in the enterprise, especially when 
Wenstock pointed out its obvious con- 
nection with our own pet project; and 
we often talked of sending up another 
smaller globe, nay, of going in it our- 
selves, and landing on that fairy-land 
as yet unseen but by the eye of fancy. 

Wenstock spoke of doing this as 
soon as the first Brick Moon should 
be successfully launched; but when 
the terrible news came to us of its un- 
expected flight, and the vain attempts 
that had been made to find it, we of 
course abandoned all thought of so 
hazardous a project. No sooner, 
however, was it announced that the 
satellite had been found, that the 
men and women who had been unex- 
pectedly carried in it were alive and 
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well, having made their journey in 
perfect safety, than our courage be- 
came as strong as ever, and our reso- 
lution was formed. 

As soon as possible we began to 
construct a new Brick Moon, similar 
to the original in every respect but 
size. It was only sixty feet in diam- 
eter; and the openings in each of the 
outer spherical chambers were made 
small, and filled with long cylinders 
of glass, thus completely excluding 
the outer air. The chambers were 
stored with abundance of provisions; 
for though Wenstock intended to 
make the trip in a short time, yet 
there was a possibility that the place 
of our destination would be as barren 
as the same planet’s nearer side is 
known to be. Wenstock also took 
pains to furnish them with living 
plants of various kinds, in order to 
counterbalance the effect of our res- 
piration on the air within, in case we 
should be obliged to depend on this 
for along time. The plants, he said, 
would exchange the carbon of our 
breath for oxygen, and thus render 
the air always pure and wholesome. 
The machinery for propelling the 
globe was to be the same as had been 
employed for the former one; and 
Wenstock had used his influence, 
when it was erected, to make it suit- 
able for our purpose, by causing the 
weight of the northern fly-wheel to 
preponderate, instead of the southern 
as was first intended. This circum- 
stance, with the smaller size of the 
new globe, caused the expense of 
starting it to be much less than that 
of the first; and we were so fortunate 
as to be able to defray this without 
depending upon outside subscription. 
Much of the necessary funds were 
contributed by Wenstock’s cousin, 
Clitus, who, with his courageous 
wife, intended to accompany us. 
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We were furnished with tools and 
instruments of many kinds; and 
with such perfect forethought were 
they selected, that scarcely any need, 
either for our own comfort or for pur- 
poses of scientific observation, was 
afterwards found to have been neg- 
lected. Mr. Haliburton, one of the 
leaders in the former enterprise, was 
very helpful to us in this respect, 
and manifested in every way a great 
interest in our project. His wife’s 
younger sister, Elsie Davenport, be- 
came, through conversation with 
Clitus’s enthusiastic lady, eagerly 
desirous to share with her in the 
glory and pleasure of the journey. 
So the party consisted of five mem- 
bers all told. Wenstock sustained 
the duties of mathematician and 
engineer, and was, in fact, the chief 
of the expedition. Clitus and his 
wife represented various important 
branches of natural science, as chem- 
istry, zodlogy, botany, &c.; while 
Elsie’s enthusiasm and hopefulness 
was a very mainspring to the ener- 
gies of all. As for myself, I am now 
discharging the most important of my 
duties, as historian to the company. 

Wenstock calculated the day when 
the moon would be in the proper 
direction from the place of our de- 
parture, so that the projectile appara- 
tus, already in place and ready to 
work, would send us without fail to 
the desired haven. On that day— 
Jan. 6, 1869—we were assembled 
with a few most intimate friends 
at the ever-memorable spot in “ Num- 
ber Nine, Third Range.” All our 
preparations were complete; and at the 
appointed hour we were ready to bid 
farewell, for the time, to earth, and 
embark on our adventurous journey 
through the air and through the 
depths of space, a quarter-million of 
miles. 
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II. 

The morning on which we started 
was quite cold, but the air was very 
clear and still. Possibly, had it been 
otherwise, the motion of the air 
might have so deflected our course, 
during the short time that we re- 
mained within the earth’s atmos- 
phere, as to have driven us altogether 
away from our destination. The 
moon was already past her quarter; 
and, as we entered the globe, we 
could see her looking down upon us 
as though in calm contempt of our 
effort to penetrate her secrets. But, 
hopeful in the means we had em- 
ployed, we entered, and closed tightly 
the opening. Wenstock had ar- 
ranged in the central chamber a sort 
of platform, attached by springs to 
the walls in every direction, in order 
to break the sudden force both of 
starting and of falling. Upon this 
we gathered; and, at the appointed 
moment, Mr. Haliburton released the 
fastening without which held the 
globe in place. It slid rapidly down 
upon the flies; and in an instant, 
too soon for thought to comprehend 
it, we were darting away through the 
air, swifter than the lightning’s flash. 
In a very few moments we were far 
out of sight of the few friends below, 
from whom we had just parted, but 
to whom who could surely say that 
we should ever return ? 

As we passed through the atmos- 
phere, the friction against the globe 
must have produced intense heat 
without; but in the interior we per- 
ceived no evidence of it, except that 
the fused surface gathered around the 
farther .edges of the long glass 


cylinders that served us for windows. 
Brick is an excellent non-conductor 
of heat; and it afterwards preserved 
us as well from the intense cold which 
prevails in empty space. 
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Through the cylinders just men- 
tioned, we saw, on our journey up- 
ward, a sight that cheered and en- 
couraged our hearts—then almost 
despondent — in more ways than 
one. Mr. Haliburton had telegraphed 
to the inhabitants of the Brick Moon 
all about our intended journey; and 
it so happened that their little world 
lay very nearly in our path to the 
farther satellite. The two bodies were 
both so small, that their attraction, 
though they were in close proximity, 
affected the motions of either but 
very little; and complete allowance 
had been made for that little in 
Wenstock’s calculations. The time 
had now come when we were most 
nearly together; and, as we looked 
off, we saw distinctly the whole outline 
of the little satellite, and could even 
make out with the naked eye the fig- 
ures of the men and women upon it, 
waving their hands, and making all the 
gestures and signs of encouragement 
they could devise. Wenstock had 
brought with us a small telescope 
attached to an instantaneous photo- 
graph-apparatus, — one of those won- 
derful instruments which give you a 
distinct photograph of the ball just 
issuing from the cannon’s mouth, — 
which he intended to use in observing 
the nearer side of the moon when we 
approached it. He now pointed it at 
this smaller moon, and obtained a 
representation wonderful for its clear- 
ness and truth. Mr. Haliburton has 
assured us, since our return, that he 
can recognize every one of the faces, 
and that some are as accurate like- 
nesses as any he has seen. Of course, 
the sight of these people and their 
sympathy was very pleasant to all, 
but Wenstock was especially grati- 
fied; for he knew from the appear- 
ance of the Brick Moon how far it 
was, and, comparing this with his 





computed distance, found that we had 
gone in just the direction that he 
intended and desired. 

In this part of our voyage, although 
the sun was shining in full splendor 
upon one side of the globe, the oppo- 
site side was shrouded in the black- 
est darkness, — much darker than any 
midnight on the earth. The stars and 
planets shone with surprising bril- 
liancy, and could be as distinctly seen 
very near the sun as in any other di- 
rection. The moon’s brightness also 
transcended all our previous experi- 
ence, and continually increased as our 
distance grew less. Wenstock now 
began his observations on the nearer 
hemisphere; but, while each photo- 
graph which was obtained showed 
more clearly than the previous one 
those minor irregularities of the moon’s 
surface which could never have been 
observed from the earth, yet the cres- 
cent-shaped figure which they repre- 
sented grew more and more narrow as 
we approached. The reason was, we 
were passing the moon on the dark 
side, and consequently the illuminated 
portion was going every moment out 
of sight. From the same cause, the 
direction of the moon in the heavens 
grew every moment nearer that of 
the sun. While the “silver bow” 
was waning, Wenstock noticed several 
interesting facts in regard to it, which 
at some future time I may describe to 
your readers. At length the visible 
surface of the moon was reduced to a 
mere thread, now extended sufficient- 
ly to enclose whole constellations. In 
another moment it had vanished ; and, 
in a moment more, the face of the sun 
began to be rapidly shut off from our 
view. Soon his light was altogether 
hidden behind the broad disc of the 
moon. This fact was, of course, evi- 
dent enough to those who were look- 
ing towards the sun, or into the inte- 
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rior of our globe; for when the sun’s 
rays were shut off, our day was instan- 
taneously changed to midnight: but 
to Clitus, who was looking at Venus 
through another window, the change 
was altogether imperceptible; for, as 
I have already mentioned, the appear- 
ance of the whole sky, except the ex- 
act place of the sun, was constantly 
that of total darkness. About this 
time we first became sensible of the 
moon’s attraction. Hitherto, for quite 
a while, we had felt no attraction but 
that of our own little globe, which was 
hardly perceptible. The absence of 
weight caused sensations quite amus- 
ing. By merely pressing our feet 
to the floor, we would rise to the 
ceiling, like a cork in water. We 
had little inclination, however, to try 
experiments of this nature, but en- 
deavored to keep as close as possible 
to the brick floor, where we felt that 
we belonged. Now, however, we wel- 
comed returning weight, and found it 
gradually increasing till we reached 
our journey’s end. We passed nearly 
around the moon while the eclipse 
continued; but when the sun and 
moon again appeared, we saw, as Wen- 
stock had told us to expect, that the 
attraction of the latter had very per- 
ceptibly bent our course, and that we 
were now approaching in a curving 
path the edge of the illuminated por- 
tion. Wenstock now became almost 
wild with delight as he noticed and 
pointed out to us the indisputable 
signs of an atmosphere on the side 
now becoming visible to us; and, 
later, a round sea in the centre of 
the disc, with lakes lying here and 
there about it. But our joy at these 
things was soon moderated as we saw 
the bright orb which now represented 
to us the earth we had left, gradually 
becoming eclipsed behind the body 
of the moon, as the sun had been just 
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before. We knew that we should see 
it no more while we remained in our 
new home; and, as it rapidly sunk out 
of sight, the tears stood unbidden in 
our eyes. 

Wenstock now reminded us to has- 
ten to the platform in the central 
chamber; and, as we took our places 
upon it, the globe rushed whizzing 
through the atmosphere of the moon, 
till presently the shock informed us 
that we had reached the ground. We 
then all turned to the chamber we 
had just left, — the lower one as the 
globe now stood; when, imagine our 
astonishment at finding it complete- 
ly dark, though we knew we had 
landed beyond the edge of the bright 
hemisphere! We climbed from this 
through the passage-way which con- 
nected the chambers; but, as we en- 
tered one after another, we found them 
all alike: total darkness reigned. 
At this inexplicable and terrible phe- 
nomenon we stood horrified ; despair 
seemed taking possession of our hearts, 
just before filled with eager hope 
and expectation. 


III. 


This was a sad opening for our 
eagerly anticipated visit. As we 
hastened to one after another of the 
little chambers which formed the 
globe, none of us could say why we 
expected or hoped to find one of them 
different from another, since no one 
could imagine the cause of the singu- 
lar darkness. At length we reached 
the highest chamber of all. Elsie 
opened the door, and, almost before 
she spoke, we felt a thrill of joy, as 
though already conscious of her dis- 
covery. There was light! Dim, in- 
deed; but it seemed bright to us, for 
some had began to despair of seeing 
another ray. Through the cylinder- 
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window we saw a patch of biue sky 
overhead, and what seemed to be a 
black, irregular wall, rising on every 
side of us to the height of ten or 
twelve feet. Then first we compre- 
hended the cause of our alarm, and 
laughed at our own stupidity, it was so 
plain. We had fallen on a tract of 
marshy land, which was soft and free 
from stones; and the heavy globe, 
impelled with an immense velocity, 
had penetrated the soil as aerolites do, 
and buried itself below the surface. 
This was Wenstock’s explanation, 
and it satisfied all. And, now that we 
saw the clear sky above us, nothing 
remained but to go forth and explore 
our new home. We immediately be- 
gan to transform our window to a door, 
by cutting away the glass cylinder 
from the wall. This accomplished, 
Clitus’s test of the atmosphere was 
next in order; for, of course, we had 
as yet no means of knowing that it 


was composed of good, wholesome 


air. Clitus was not satisfied with 
merely exposing an animal to its in- 
fluence: he wanted a regular chemi- 
cal analysis. For this purpose he had 
arranged various solids and fluids, of 
different names and properties, — all 
mysterious to the rest of us, —in an 
air-tight box, which he now lifted to 
the place of the cylinder, and exposed 
them to the outer air. While within 
the globe, they had been kept in vacuo; 
but now the action of the various 
gases produced visible effects upon 
them, by observing which, Clitus in- 
ferred the composition of the atmos- 
phere. The others were more inter- 
ested in watching the movements of 
a little mouse suspended in a cage in 
the same box, who was nibbling his 
piece of cheese as unconcernedly as if 
he were at no greater distance than 
two feet, instead of two hundred 
thousand miles, from his hole in the 
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pantry wall. Clitus soon announced 
his result, saying that the action of 
the atmosphere was very similar to 
that of the earth’s: he thought there 
might be a little less nitrogen, but the 
difference was trifling. Wenstock 
noticed, that, as soon as an opening 
was made in the wall by the removal 
of the cylinder, the barometer which 
we carried at once indicated reduc- 
tion of pressure; showing that the at- 
mosphere was less dense than our own. 
This barometer contained no mercury, 
but the motions of its index were reg- 
ulated by a very delicate spring within 
it. A mercurial barometer would 
have been unreliable, because the 
weight of the mercury would have 
undergone a change. 

All our precautions having been 
duly taken, we erected a rude ladder, 
and, one by one, climbed forth upon 
the soil. Elsie was first, by unani- 
mous vote; then Wenstock, then Cli- 
tus and his wife, and last myself. 
We had all, for many weeks, looked 
forward to this moment, and antici- 
pated our emotions at so extraordinary 
an epoch of our lives; but we found, 
contrary to our expectations, that we 
were quite calm and collected, scarcely 
conscious of any emotion whatever, 
unless one may dignify by that name 
a strong feeling of curiosity. Look- 
ing around, we saw a cloudless sky 
tinged with the familiar blue of our 
native home, and the sun shining from 
it with his wonted brightness, ap- 
parently about an hour high. Im- 
mediately below him was the darker 
blue of a sea, which we could just 
distinguish in the distance, and per- 
haps should not have noticed, had we 
not observed it during our descent. 
Nearer, we saw a varied landscape of 
hills, valleys, and woods; and, as the 
eye still descended, it rested at last 
upon the level meadow on which we 
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stood. It was, indeed, a pleasant 
scene; but we were almost surprised 
at its resemblance to what we were 
accustomed to see on our native 
planet. The grass at our feet was 
indeed of a new variety, as we saw on 
closer examination ; but its color was 
the same dark green we knew so well 
before: and, on looking abroad over 
the plain, we should not have known 
it from a terrestrial one. This analo- 
gy held good in almost every thing we 
observed; minor features were new, 
but the essential qualities were gen- 
erally unchanged. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the difference was so marked as 
to suggest the comparison of a new 
picture in an old frame. 

Thinking that we could distinguish 
a river-channel not more than a mile 
to the north of our position, we walked 
slowly in that direction, noticing as 
we went every little thing that was 
new to us, and at the same time con- 
versing on our voyage just completed. 
Our average speed had been, as 
Wenstock intended, nearly equal to 
that of the planet Venus in her orbit ; 
so that we accomplished the distance 
in about three hours. We started 
with a much greater velocity, indeed, 
the greatest of any part of our course ; 
but, before we reached the Brick Moon, 
this speed was greatly reduced, and it 
continued to diminish slowly till near 
the end of the journey, when the 
moon’s attraction rapidly accelerated 
our motion. The spot on which we 
had landed—as Wenstock found 
some time afterwards, by observations 
of the sun—was about a hundred 
miles north of the moon’s equator, 
and therefore just within the tropics, 
since these circles on the moon are 
only two hundred and forty-five miles 
apart. 

The first specimen of animal life 
which we noticed in our walk was 


found by Clitus, who suddenly dropped 
the axe he was carrying, to snatch up 
something from the ground, laconi- 
cally announcing, “Grasshopper!” 
Quite as quickly he let it fall again, in 
deference to a sting with which the 
insect revenged itself for its captivity. 
As it was making good its escape, I 
seized it again with more care; and, 
holding it so as to prevent the use of 
its weapon, we examined it at leisure. 
It was small, of a bright blue color, 
wingless, and rather longer in shape 
than its cousins of the neighboring 
planet. The most marked diversity, 
in Clitus’s judgment at least, was 
the presence of the sting, which in- 
flicted a wound as painful, at first, as 
that of a wasp; but it caused no 
swelling, and the pain lasted but a 
few minutes. These little insects 
were quite abundant; and we noticed 
several other singular species. 

In a short time we arrived at the 
bank of the river, which we found 
to be a stream of moderate width, 
and about three feet in depth. Its 
waters were very clear, and proved to 
be heavier than those of earth; 
that is, they would support a greater 
weight. Wenstock had in his pocket 
a piece of wood loaded with lead so 
that it would just sink in water, — but 
here it floated; and, on being forced be- 
neath the surface, it slowly rose. At 
the same time, the river-water, in 
common with all other bodies on the 
moon’s surface, partook of the reduc- 
tion of weight occasioned by the fee- 
ble attraction of the planet. The 
moon attracts bodies on its surface 
with exactly one-sixth as much force 
as the earth. This diminution of 
weight was at first a cause of great 
inconvenience to us. We always 
found our muscular strength appar- 
ently six times as great as it had 
been before; for to that extent it was 
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out of the accustomed proportion to 
our own weight, and that of familiar 
objects. Thus Wenstock, the heaviest 
of our party, found his lusty energies 
matched with a frame of thirty 
pounds in weight; and all of us to- 
gether were scarcely heavier than the 
lightest had been alone. 

As I had become thirsty, 1 stooped 
to drink of the water, but was sur- 
prised at finding a singular taste, 
which was, however, not strong, nor 
altogether unpleasant. I know of 
no other flavor with which I can 
compare it, so as to give a correct 
idea. It was a little sweet, but this 
was by no means the prominent char- 
acteristic. The others, on tasting it, 
were divided in their judgment, — 
some pronouncing it quite tolerable, 
while others were disgusted; but we 
all learned to like it on becoming ac- 
customed to its flavor. We supposed 
at first that this water must be of 
different chemical combination from 
that of the earth; but afterwards 
found that its taste was merely ow- 
ing to certain elements of the lunar 
soil, which occur much less frequently 
in that of the earth. 

After walking a little farther down 
the stream, we came to a sort of bar 
of hard rock, like granite, which ex- 
tended across the course of the 
stream, and was, in fact, the cause of 
the formation of the alluvial meadow 
above. It had anciently dammed up 
the river at this point, causing a 
large lake, in which the detritus of 
the stream was deposited. By this 
means the lake was gradually filled 
up, and converted to a marsh, over 
which the water flowed only in sea- 
sons of flood. 

On the opposite side of the gran- 
ite bar was a series of picturesque 
rapids and cascades; after which the 
river flowed onward as calm and deep 
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as ever. Here we found a thicket of 
tall canes, similar to bamboo, but less 
in height; being only from thirty to 
forty feet tall, while the bamboo 
grows in Southern Asia to the pro- 
digious height of a hundred feet. 
The stems were as thick as those of 
ordinary trees, and quite as strong, 
though very light. At Clitus’s 
suggestion, we cut a few of them 
down, and made a raft, on which we 
embarked, and were soon floating 
down the stream. The rudely-shaped 
oars, with a very slight exertion of 
our strength, — which, remember, was 
now increased six-fold, — would give 
us a speed quite sufficient for our de- 
sire; and so we journeyed at our 
own will, checking our progress now 
and then, or occasionally touching 
the shore to examine the various 
objects of interest scattered along 
our path. 


Hemisphere. 


IV. 


The wood soon became dense 
around us as we floated onward; and 
we saw that it would have been 
impossible to penetrate it on foot. 
We judged, from the appearance of 
the river-banks, that the water was 
now somewhat below its usual level. 
This, as we afterwards learned, was 
owing to the periodic character of 
the rains of this region. The day 
of the moon is nearly as long as our 
month, so that the sun is above the 
horizon a fortnight together. As 
soon as he rises upon the hemisphere 
which is covered with air, winds like 
our “trades” are at once set in mo- 
tion, and blow towards the equator, 
where the sun is always nearly verti- 
cal. Within the narrow tropical re- 
gion there is a continual calm, like 
that found on the earth in places 
where the sun is, for the time, di- 
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rectly overhead. Here the moisture 
brought by the trade-winds is depos- 
ited; but because such immense 
machinery of winds and storms re- 
quires a length of time to get into 
operation, the periodic rain does not 
begin till nearly noon. It continues 
— at least within the tropics — till 
after sunset, a continual pour; which, 
of course, fills all the streams to over- 
flowing, and in some places daily 
floods the country for many miles. 
During the night the sky is clear; 
and, by early morning, — which was 
the time of our arrival, — the streams 
are at their lowest point. The na- 
ture of the water here is different 
from the earth’s; its freezing-point 
is much lower, — otherwise the long, 
cold night would convert the whole 
surface of the country to a sheet of 
ice. The heat given out by this wa- 
ter, in cooling, moderates in a great 
degree the temperature of the night, 
and prevents injury to vegetation or 
to animal life. 

The character of the forest through 
which we were now sailing was such 
that we were sure we were within 
the tropics; though Wenstock had 
not had time as yet to prove this by 
astronomical methods. The deep 
green of the foliage, the luxuriance 
of the vegetation, the thick growth 
of large trees and underwood, — all 
suggested the jungles of India. And 
yet, on examination, we saw that every 
thing was provided with some means 
of protection from cold. The great 
leaves were green only on one side, 
while the other was covered with a 
dense brown coat, so that, when they 
folded at night, the tender fibres of 
the inner surface were kept safe from 
the cold air. Large fruits of a lus- 


cious appearance, and bright red, yel- 
low, or green in color, were abundant, 
and frequently hung from vines 
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which extended from branch to 
branch, and from tree to tree, and 
sometimes spanned the river over 
our heads; but they were all pro- 
vided with thick husks, which now 
were opened, and exposed the fruit to 
view, but would close over it in the 
night, and cover it completely. Most 
of the trees we noticed were endoge- 
nous, like the sugar-cane : that is, the 
growth was altogether internal; not 
effected, as in the case of the oak, 
maple, elm, &c., by successive 
growths of wood just under the bark 
of the tree. The exceptions to this 
rule appeared to be of the pine 
family, and were surrounded with a 
very thick bark. Clitus remarked 
that the absence of all species of 
vegetation except endogens and 
pines, was a characteristic of the 
earth’s forests in those remote periods 
of her history whose record is pre- 
served to us in the beds of coal. But 
the animals that we noticed here, 
though all quite small, were of a 
much more perfect type than any 
that existed in the coal-forests. The 
earth at that time produced no higher 
forms than fish and swimming rep- 
tiles. Here, however, we noticed 
occasionally a quadruped feeding on 
the leaves or the bark of trees; and 
there were many birds of brilliant 
plumage, though they rarely excelled 
in song. Insects of various kinds, 
still more gaudy in their appearance, 
were flitting in gay companies over 
the river. The reptiles were quite 
abundant. Some small animals, 
similar in appearance to crocodiles, 
were at first a terror to the ladies, 
and, in fact, an unwelcome sight to 
all, until we discovered that their 
jaws and teeth were adapted only 
for vegetable food. 

Some parts of the river, among the 
thick woods, abounded in fish; and 
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we noticed that they often came to 
the surface to seize certain white 
blossoms which fell occasionally from 
the trees, and floated on the water. 
We were not slow to obtain the idea 
of angling; and with bent pins 
furnished by the ladies, and baited 
with these blossoms, we soon cap- 
tured quite a large number. AA little 
farther on we found a suitable place 
to make a fire; and having cooked 
our prey with some difficulty, on 
account of the “ primitive” style of 
our apparatus, “we returned to the 
raft, and ate our meal while still 
floating down the stream. We did 
not dare to add to our repast the 
tempting fruits which hung around 
us, for we feared that some of them 
might prove poisonous; but Clitus 
said there was no reasonable doubt 
that the fish would be wholesome 
food, provided they were palatable. 
This they certainly were; and expe- 
rience proved his opinion true. 

At our meal we discussed the 
probability of finding here intelligent 
beings like ourselves. We had not 
for a moment doubted, before our 
arrival, that, if the suspected atmos- 
phere and ocean actually existed, 
with the life they would render pos- 
sible, we should find beings to fill, in 
this world, the place of man in ours. 
But now the appearance of every 
thing seemed to point to the ancient 
periods of geology, thousands of years 
before earth felt the tread of the 
“lord of creation;” and, in conse- 
quence, our faith began to fail. We 
did not forget that the animal life 
was evidently far in advance of 
vegetation; but, on the other hand, 
we could not deny that the highest 
forms we saw appeared very imper- 
fect. The form of the quadrupeds 
somehow suggested that of birds, — 
a lower order of animals; and then 
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they were all so small! There were 
no strong lions, no fierce tigers, no 
majestic elephants. We were in- 
clined, therefore, to abandon our ex- 
pectation, and to surmise that our 
expedition might result in adding a 
new province to the dominion of the 
hnman race. But in this idea we 
were disappointed. 

We had floated down the stream 
for nearly twelve hours by our 
watches before any break appeared 
in the continuous forest. Several 
times we were obliged to make a way 
for our raft,on account of the fallen 
trees and other obstructions which 
lay in our path. Sometimes skilful 
use of the poles and oars was needed 
to avoid the numerous “snags;” at 
other times the channel, for a great 
distance, was entirely fico from ob- 
stacles to our progress. The general 
direction of our course was eastward, 
towards the sun: and, in all this time, 
his rays scarcely changed their in- 
clination; but he appeared at nearly 
the same height in the heavens as 
when we set out. . 

At length the forest began to 
appear less dense, and then we began 
to see stumps of pines near the 
stream, which looked as though the 
trees had been felled and floated 
away, since the tops were nowhere 
visible. We had not yet decided 
whether this indicated intelligent 
workmen, or was merely the work of 
beavers or similar animals, when 
suddenly the forest seemed ended 
altogether, and we saw a wide trench, 
—evidently the result of manual 
industry, — which separated the woods 
from the arable land beyond. The 
country here was very level; and the 
trench extended back from the river 
as faras we could see. After we had 
left this behind, we came to a large 
extent of land which was thickly 
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covered with trellises. These were 
made of the cane of which our raft 
was constructed, and covered with 
vines, some of which were in blossom, 
others loaded with large fruits like 
those we had noticed in the woods; 
but, if possible, still more tempting 
in appearance. Occasionally a tree 
was seen, supporting one end of a 
trellis; and we saw that they were 
of a fruit-bearing kind. Our wonder 
was great, to behold so large an 
orchard or vineyard—for such it 
certainly was —just at the edge of 
that dense forest; and we were sur- 
prised, too, that we saw no trace of 
the owners, nor any sign of their 
abodes. But we did not make any 
search for them, for we were by this 
time very tired. We resolved to ex- 
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plore these fields, and make trial of 
the fruits, before going any farther; 
but concluded to postpone both till 
we could be refreshed by sleep. We 
were not hungry, having made two 


meals of the fish we had taken; and 


we knew of no reason why we could 
not well afford to wait. So we fas- 
tened our raft in the middle of the 
stream by forcing down poles into 
the bed on both sides of the raft, as 
well as below it. This was done, of 
course, to avoid danger from the 
shore. Five piles of green leaves 
were then arranged upon the raft; 
and recumbent upon these, with our 
faces turned from the sun, we were 
soon under the power of “ all-subdu- 
ing sleep.” 
(To be continued.) 





[We had not supposed it more neces- 
sary to state the origin of the most fami- 
liar of Persian poems, than to give a 
reference to a well-known ode of Horace. 
“The court is supposed to know some- 
thing,” said Judge Marshall; and this is 
true of the largest of tribunals. But, as 
there are those who think otherwise, we 
gladly print a note from Mr. J. F. Clarke, 
to defend him from the charge of plagi- 
arism. ] 


Epitor oF “Otp anp New,” — 
I observe that I omitted to prefix to 
the little poem I sent to you, “ Grass 
and Roses,” the words, “From the 


Gulistan ;” and that, in consequence, 
I have been accused by some sharp- 
sighted newspaper critics of inten- 


tional plagiarism. I amused myself, — 


years ago, in turning into verse 
some of Saadi’s sentences, but I 
really never meant to deprive the 
great poet of his proper honors. If 
you will print this note, it may re- 
lieve the wounded feelings of the 
critics, and spare trouble to future 
antiquaries, 
Yours truly, 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, June 1, 1870. 
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Tue marked event in which the month of June exhibits to the ob- 
server of literature, its present hold upon the world, its history in the 
recent past, its connection with the real heart and sentiment of the peo- 
ple, —is the death of Cartes Dickens. 

A full generation of readers had actually grown up with him; for it 
is just about thirty-three years, since the pages of “ Pickwick” so far 
arrested public attention that no reading person in England or the 
United States pleaded ignorance with regard to the existence, the char- 
acteristic powers, or the influence of * Boz.” This familiar title of those 
days has more or less dropped from men’s lips; as the class of witticisms 
embodied in the “ Wellerism,” —as the veiled conversational profanity 
of the ‘“ dem’d body ” of Mantalini, once threatening the purity of even 
cultivated talk, — and many other of the rich originalities of the author, 
have been swept out of public use and abuse by time, and by his rapidly- 
succeeding personations and forms of humorous speech and thought. 
But the genial recognition of “ Dickens,” in larger and always growing 
circles, followed upon the hasty, titillating pleasure with which * Boz” 
had been received; and year has followed year, in which those who 

began with him, as young readers, in the extravagance of delight over 
- the blunders of the Winkles and the unrivalled cockney philosophy of 
the Wellers, have hung with interest over new creations, constantly 
awakening their tenderest sympathies, and appealing to their highest 
motives, — while story and theory and purpose were enveloped in a char- 
acterization and a style of such wit, and such a peculiar wit, that it drove 
away completely the demon dulness, and charmed away the sadness 
and soothed the tears which many of the pathetic tales evoked. 

But, if there is a whole generation of us who began at the beginning 
with Dickens, what an accession his following and surrounding has had 
in the mean time! He goes to his grave, with his pall borne by the 
kindly admiration, the fond appreciation, the tender, yearning, sympa- 
thetic affection, of a larger number of living readers, probably, than have 
ever given such a tribute of the heart to any author of their own day. 

There was a short time, in this country, when Mr. Dickens was partly 
under the ban of public opinion. We speak advisedly: this was the 
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time of ** Mr.” Dickens. The jovial nickname of “ Boz” passed away ; 
and the quiet and respectful, but yet home-like address of “ Charles 
Dickens ” was postponed for a while. This was the time following the 
publication of “* American Notes” and of “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” Peo- 
ple who read these books now will find it hard, we suppose, to see how 
or why the American public became sore about them; because the ex- 
coriations of their incidental satire upon the manners and habits of this 
country are no more stinging than those we applaud in the books of the 
same author when the scene is laid in England or France; and the 
satire is exhibited, perhaps, in less. exaggeration of portrait-painting. 
But the extremely ephemeral nature of the disease which appeared upon 
the thin skin of our nation, on this occasion, was showed by the cordial 
greeting which was given to Dickens on his second visit, when he ap- 
peared in another character, and appealed directly to general public 
support. He asked and received a plebiscitum, which was a better con- 
donation of the previous offence than could have been made by the 
verdict of any coterie of critics, or the decree of any EXAMINER. 

This last visit is of course fresh in the mind of everybody, who, either 
young or old, is now telling to himself how much he has been and is 
under the thrall of this potent magician. But we like to pause a moment 
to recall to those who remember, and to tell to those who do not, some 
of the significance of the first visit to America. 

It was the habit afterwards to speak of many of the attentions paid to 
Mr. Dickens on this occasion as “ snobbish;” to show that many of 
them were exhibitions of individual or civic bad taste and personal osten- 
tation, and not for the honor of the guest; and that most of them were 
wholly without precedent, in the method in which they received a pro- 
fessional author visiting a foreign country. 

Be it so. There is always a good deal of bad taste, to a cultivated 
taste, at every banquet prepared by promiscuous hands. But the beauty 
of this national banquet proffered to Dickens was, that it was the spon- 
taneous offering of ‘all kinds and conditions of people,” who had never 
seen him, but who had been so overcome by his humor, his pathos, his 
desire to help along humanity either by a tear or a laugh, or a pretty 
sharp poke under the ribs, that, when they heard he was about to cross 
the water that separated them from him, they, with a very common 
accord, stretched out their arms to embrace him. This was an ovation 
such as, we believe, has not an equal, if it has a parallel, in the history of 
literature, or in the biography of any man who has devoted himself to 
the conquests of peace. Its brilliancy as a fact was dimmed by its con- 
stant self-repetition, —the imitation, the rivalry, the competition, the 
eventual sameness, tawdriness, commonplace, of the show, — when the 
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same guest was received in public time after time by hundreds of eager 
communities. But the motive—as seen, and still remembered, by 
those who as young men attended the gatherings, which, weeks before 
the arrival of Mr. Dickens, used to get together to consult on the best 
way to do him honor, and to let the most people have a chance to share 
in it— the motive was highly creditable to the public taste as well as to 
the sentiment of America; and its expression, however imperfect, was 
one of the brightest chaplets ever placed on a poet’s head. 

What position Charles Dickens will occupy in the literature of the 
future; what were the sources of his fascination, what the limitations of 
his talent and his genius ; how far did he have genius; how deep was 
his real insight, how large his real grasp, how true and self-impressed 
his real sentiment, — these are questions for the future not only to settle, 
but to discuss. The feeling of to-day is only that of the loss of one of 
the commanding powers and confiding friends of our generation and of 
our homes, with whom we have laughed and wept, and drunk wine and 
broken bread. Fortunate, may we not even now pronounce him, both 
in his life and in his death! Born to labor, but finding an honorable 
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career growing from apparent drudgery of labor, which gave him an 
interest in all that belonged to humanity, and interested in him person- 
ally half the Christian people of his time ; at the age of thirty welcomed 
as by acclamation, in the New World, as a leading spirit and interpreter 


of that which that hemisphere liked best in the Old; dying, in harness, 
before age had dimmed or custom staled his powers or their effects ; 
having printed no line “ which dying he could wish to blot,” although 
his writings fill long shelves in every library in every nation of Christen- 
dom, — who’shall say that this industrious life was not a success, or that 
this painless death at its acme is one that he could regret ? 





the way in which this labor of love 


THE WAY, TRUTH, AND LIFE. 
has been performed. A model of 


In the preface to this little book, 
Mr. Chadwick says, “There are three 
persons, who, better than any other, 
could have told the story of Mr. Sta- 
_ples’s life ;” but the readers of the story 
Mr. Chadwick tells, will be led first 
to doubt, and then to disbelieve, these 
modest and graceful words, and to 
feel that nothing can be better than 


1 Way, Truth, and Life. By John W. Chadwick. 
Boston: William V.Spencer. 1870. 


brevity, every line is weighted with 
meaning ; and, like the lines of a true 
artist, they all lead directly to the 
perfect picture; so that, reading what 
Mr. Chadwick has written with a cer- 
tain tender jealousy that he should 
not say what would be more or less 
than true, the truth as it is in the 
life he opens to us is beautifully told. 
Here and there, those that knew Mr. 
Staples most intimately can see how 
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a line might be deepened with advan- 
tage, or a touch of light or shadow 
thrown in, that would bring into still 
clearer relief the man as he was to 
them. One feels, also, that more let- 
ters might have been introduced with a 
good advantage, especially some that 
reveal the racy humor, that brimmed 
and flowed so richly; and the book 
would well bear to be larger by such 
an addition. But, just as it is, we 
have to thank Mr. Chadwick for it 
heartily and sincerely, as a noble and 
faithful picture of a noble and faithful 
man. 

It was my good fortune to meet 
Mr. Staples for the first time about 
five years before his death, and to 
know him thenceforth as intimately 
perhaps as one man ever can know 
another. The shadow of death had 


even then, I think, begun to touch 
him ; though he was not aware of it, 
but was shielded in that tender mercy 
that always comes between the con- 


sumptives and their terror, until it is 
a terror no longer. He always had 
to struggle, therefore, with uncertain 
health, and a tendency to depression 
of spirits rising out of that. Yet I 
still feel, as I felt when he was first 
dead, — that very few men so earnest, 
helpful, resolute, and cheerful, are to 
be found in this generation. 

Going through his life again in Mr. 
Chadwick’s good company, as more 
than once I went over it in his own 
up to the time when we first met, and 
then taking up the thread again where 
the strands of my own life begin to 
be twined into this, and to find a new 
strength in the relation, it all comes 
back, and touches me with a sense of 
the everlasting. Mr. Chadwick has 
made, I think, one mistake, and only 
one, in telling this noble story. It is 
where he speaks of those entries in 
the journal Staples kept, that relate to 
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his conversion. I would have let 
these stand just as they are, without 
note or comment; or, if any thing must 
be said, it should be in alarger and 
more generous spirit, both towards the 
experience recorded there so far as it 
lies within the circle of Orthodox in- 
fluences, and towards those in the Or- 
thodox church that were interested in 
the spiritual struggles of the young 
student. The words are uncouth, but 
the thing is true. I have no doubt of 
the bitter sense of sin, and the painful 
strife to be free from it, and the ex- 
istence in his nature of a far more 
palpable and dangerous devil than 
the desire to show off. As little can 
I doubt whether he would ever have 
been where he was at last, but for 
these Orthodox influences at that turn- 
ing point in his life. Some such ex- 
perience I have myself to look back 
to; and, as I doso, to feel very grateful 
to certain good Methodist men and 
women, mostly dead and gone now, 
who were of inestimable use to me in 
their sympathy and counsel. This 
was no doubt the new birth to him; 
he was not born into his own very 
home, but he found it after a while, 
and lived in it thenceforth with a vast 
content. He often looked over his 
journal. He could not blot out this ear- 
ly record; it stood to him for a divine 
reality in his life. It must be left as 
he left it; and these are the only lines 
in what Mr. Chadwick has done, that 
are not quite true to me as I read the 
book. 

Mr. Staples felt that he had not yet 
said his best word in the pulpit, when 
the sentence was passed that he must 
never try again. This made him, I 
think, quite morbidly anxious that 
what he had done should not be print- 
ed, or, at best, the merest fragment of 
it. The editor of these sermons and 
selections has tried faithfully to keep 
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within the bounds the dying man 
prescribed. Much more might be 
given than is given here; and the 
friends who could not rest until they 
had this much, would not be con- 
tent at all with less. If the pledge 
has been broken in letter or spirit, I 
made it, and I know, that, when I meet 
him again, I can make it all right. 
Still, only those that heard the ser- 
mons can quite understand their beau- 
ty and power. It was the living pres- 
ence of the man that gave them gran- 
deur and grace. When the great gray 
eye kindled, and the tall frame arose 
to its full stature, and shook with the 
might of its utterance; when the 
pale face flushed in the hidden fires, 
and the voice made music of all the 
words, breaking them into cadences 
that answered now to the flash and 
flame of his thoughts, and then to 
their sweet sympathy with a great 
sorrow, or to a solid four-square truth, 
or a ringing triumph,—only those 
that heard the preacher then can fully 
feel the sermon now. Yet to all other 
readers of these sermons and selec- 
tions, I think there will be instruction 
and pleasure; and the feeling that 
here is performance as well as promise, 
a fruit that was perfected in the flush 
of the summer of life, and needed not 
to wait for the November frosts.. 

R. Conryer.. 


MULFORD’S “NATION.” 1 


THE two great philosophers of an- 
tiquity have given. us,. each after his 
_ own fashion, their views as to the 
proper constitution of the state, — the 
supreme political organization to 
which each man owes allegiance. In 

1 The Nation: the Foundations of Civil Order 
and Political Life in the United States. By E. Mul- 


ford. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1870. pp. 
xiv. and 418, 
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Plato’s ideal state, individuality was to 
be abolished ; the word own was not to 
be heard; the citizen, from his birth 
or before it, was to be moulded by wise 
ordinance into the shape which phi- 
losophy demands. 

Aristotle, on the other hand, instead 
of setting up an ideal, a pattern of 
conduct to which all actions are to be 
made to conform, sought first of all to 
grasp the idea upon which all human 
society necessarily proceeds in its rud- 
est as well as its highest forms. He did 
not attempt to point out what all good 
citizens should do; for this, if it goes 
beyond the merest generalities, must 
be empiricism, though it may be anoble 
empiricism, — but he said, Man is a po- 
litical animal, and society, or the state, 
is not an accident, or a contrivance 
that may be good for him, but it is a 
necessity of his nature as a rational 
being. The animal feels pleasure and 
pain; i.e., he perceives what is useful or 
harmful to him as an. individual; but 
man alone perceives good: and evil, 
justice and. injustice, or what is useful 
or liurtful to. man; andi it is the in- 
terchange of these common sentiments, 
and not a league for mutual protection, 
ora tariff for- trade, that makes the 
family and the state.. Aristotle does 
not seek to: define what ought to be, 
but he seeks to.ascertain. what is and 
must be; and.his idealism:consists in 
the: assumption: that the. given fact 
must conform to its. own. standard. 
Nothing more than this,.andinothing 
less, can be demanded from every thing 
that exists; and the rule. applies to 
human conduct just as well! as to any 
thing else. That the stream cannot 
rise higher than the source,.is as true 
in politics as it is in hydraulics. 

These two ways of looking at the 
matter are typical of the two great 
classes into which political: reasoners 
may be divided,—the theorizers, in- 
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cluding men who individually are as far 
apart as Mr. Carlyle and Mr. J.S. Mill; 
and the men of ideas. Mr. Mill thinks 
that the amount of coercion which soci- 
ety should bring to bear upon its indi- 
vidual members ought to be as small 
as possible. Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Rus- 
kin think it should be as great as pos- 
sible. But they all agree in thinking 
that the problem of social organization 
is, how individual energy may be best 
utilized for an end which is outside of 
the individual. In any scheme, there- 
fore, which may be formed upon this 
basis, the individual is, morally speak- 
ing, left out; that is, he does not enter 
as a moral unit, a whole, but as a frag- 
ment, which must be taken together 
with others to make up the whole. 
He is not an end in himself, but means 
to an ulterior end. His immediate 
position, accordingly, is an immoral 
one. He is to be treated, to a certain 
extent at least, as a thing, not asa 
person. The other view, indicated by 
Aristotle, but more explicitly stated 
by Kant and Hegel, looks for the ori- 
gin of the state, and the ground of its 
authority, as Mr. Mulford says, not 
in the circumstance of neighborhood, 
but in the consciousness of relations to 
one’s neighbor. The consciousness 
of organic relation, of moral unity, is 
the ground alike of the normal action 
of the individual, and of his duty to 
to the state. The nation is thus amoral 
personality. As such it has called 
forth the willing sacrifice of those who 
were worthy. The life of the indi- 
\vidual has been given for the life of 
‘the nation. If the nation had only 
a formal existence, this moral spirit 
could have no justification ; and if its 
origin was in self-interest, to call for 
self-sacrifice ,would be the negation 
of it. If its end was only in the pro- 


tection of the life and property of the 
individual, this surrender of them 
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would be the immediate defeat of its 
end. The profound view of the “ reason 
of the state” is unfolded in a very 
striking and interesting way in the 
volume before us. 

Its method is aphoristic rather than 
deductive; and Mr. Mulford appeals 
to the patriotic consciousness more 
than to ethical systems. He declares 
his philosophic adhesion to the prin- 
ciples of Hegel; but, in the application 
of them, his more fortunate position 
frees him from the necessity of seeking 
the realization of the idea in the for- 
mulas of a Prussian bureaucracy. 
Kant, he says, asserted that the rights 
of man exist only in conformance to 
an abstract morallaw. Now, Kantno 
doubt treated his own doctrine as if it 
were too good to be true, and postponed 
the existence of the “rational commu- 
nity ” tothe millennium, or to anoth- 
er world. But Kant’s central idea— 
the idea of the sacredness, the infinite 
worth, of personality —is not an ab- 
straction, a formula whereby the liberty 
of each is to be made compatible with 
the liberty of the others: on the con- 
trary, it implies that this separation of 
interests is merely apparent, not real, 
and hence that the right of the individ- 
ual to seek his own highest good, if 
fully exercised, does not lead him into 
collision with the rights of his neigh- 
bor, but makes collision impossible ; 
that the largest liberty of each does 
not contravene, but re-enforces, the lib- 
erty of every other. The personality, 
the will, is sacred, because it is not 
private, but universal. It is upon this 
ground that Kant places the justifica- 
tion of coercion and punishment. 
It is not the real will of the offender, 
but his want of will, his behavior as a 
thing, not as a person, that is disre- 
garded and set aside. We ought to 
consider it as an injustice to him to 
treat this passivity to outward cir- 
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cumstances as expression of his per- 
sonality. 

It is fundamentally this same idea 
which is expanded and illustrated in 
Mr. Mulford’s essay. It is impossi- 
ble to give by a few extracts any 
adequate representation of so weighty 
an argument; but we may indicate 
its general scope. The state, or, as 
Mr. Mulford prefers to say, the na- 
tion, has its origin in the moral 
nature of man. It is a moral or- 
ganism ; i.e., its members are persons, 
and the nation is the realization of 
their personality. The manifestation 
of personality is freedom. Man has 
in his nature impulses, and the power 
of following them; and desires, and 
the power of gratifying them: but 
his being is not in these; and deeper 
than these, and beyond these, there is 
a consciousness of an I, —a person. 
In the assertion and the realization 
of this, and in the exclusion of all that 
is alien from this, alone is freedom. 
It is the realization in man, through 
his own self-determination, of his true 
being. In personality, man has the 
condition of all rights; and a realized 
personality is to have its normal ex- 
pression in the nation, as the nation is 
the natural and normal condition 
of human society. Thus freedom 
does not mean the right to ignore the 
state ; for in the state, truly considered, 
each realizes his own purpose, and em- 
bodies his own moral aim. As mere 
individual power, will is emptied of 
its own freedom, and moves as if im- 
pelled by some fate. The desires and 
the emotions, the impulse and the pas- 
sion of men, whether singly or in the 
aggregate, as separate from person- 
ality, are external to the will; and 
subjection to them is ignoble, the deg- 
radation of personality, and the nega- 
tion of the true and real self in man. 
Thus political freedom comes in the 
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self-determination of the people. It 
is the conscious order of the state, in 
which there is no bondage, no sense 
of hindrance or impediment; it is a 
divinity that doth hedge us in. In 
political freedom the nation is realized 
as an ethical organism ; and its order 
is the expression of the moral being 
and longing of the individual person, 
and therefore of his own true and in- 
ner self; thus there can be no conflict 
between them. The separation of nat- 
tural from legal or positive rights fal- 
sifies both, and severs the organization 
of society from its moral ground. On 
the other hand, the nation and the in- 
dividual are not to be confounded. 
The nation is not an abstraction, a col- 
lective name for a number of isolated 
individuals, nor is the individual to be 
considered as secondary and subordi- 
nate. The nation, as a moral person- 
ality, has its law of being in itself, 
and its own vocation and its own end 
in history: the individual, in his own 
personality, has therein also his own 
law of being, and his own vocation and 
end. Neither is merely for the sake 
of the other, yet each is a neces- 
sary and integral element in the nor- 
mal development of the other. Thus 
their relation to each other, though 
necessary, is not immediate, but only 
through relation toa higher unity. The 
personality of the individual has not 
its origin nor its foundation in the 
nation ; the personality of the nation 
has not its origin nor its foundation 
in the individual: but each has its 
origin and foundation immediately in 
God, and its vocation is only from 
him. There is, therefore, no necessary 
antagonism, but, in the law of their 
being, an inner unity. There can be, 
therefore, in their normal development 
no real conflict; and there can be no 
apparent or external] conflict, which 
does not involve in the one or the 
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other the precedent contradiction of 
its own nature, and of the law of its 
own action, as determined in person- 
ality. There is but one primitive and 
eternal right, and that is the right of 
a man to be himself: the right of per- 
sonality; and to this all others may 
be referred. The rights of the spirit 
alone are inalienable rights. These 
are withdrawn from the state, and 
over them the state has neither the 
power, nor is it called upon, to rule; 
and, when it attempts to do so, it 
acts in violation of the law of its own 
being. 

The tendency of Greek and Roman 
thought was, to regard the state as 
above and before the individual. The 
tendency of modern political specula- 
tion has been, to regard the individual 
as above and before the state. In 
either case, the state is looked upon 
as an artificial] and temporary associa- 
tion, and as subservient to private 
interests, individual or collective. 
But this leaves no ground for authority 
except accident or force, —the unrea- 
son, not the reason, of the State. It is 
in the law of a moral unity — the unity 
in which the realization of personality 
subsists — that the foundation of the 
unity and continuity of the nation is 
laid. It is the law which has its 
highest manifestation in sacrifice. 
But there is in this moral unity, also, 
the preclusion of individualism, of 
the assumption that the nation exists 
only for the institution and protection 
of private interests and the further- 
ance of private ends. The funda- 
mental thought of Plato is, the per- 
fect unity of the state,.through the 
surrender of the individual will. The 
fundamental thought of Rousseau is, 
the perfect freedom of the individual ; 
so that, when he obeys the state,.he 
obeys only himself. Their reconcilia- 
tion is in the perception that the will 
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of the state and the will of the indi- 
vidual hold substantially the same 
determination, and that each holds a 
moral determination. 

Like Hegel, Mr. Mulford distin- 
guishes three stages of development 
in the social organism, — the Family, 
the Commonwealth, and the Nation. 
In the organization of society, the 
family is precedent to the nation; 
while in its continuance it is subor- 
dinate to it. The nation has not its 
origin in the family, but it exists in 
a necessary correlation with it. The 
first indications of the organization of 
society are in the family ; for that pre- 
sumes the assertion and continuity of 
a moral determination, and the sub- 
jection of impulse and_ transient 
choice. In it the individual grows 
into the consciousness of a whole, in 
which he is borne beyond his own 
separate and selfish end. The fam- 
ily is the primary form of human so- 
ciety; but, in the natural growth of 
society, the family does not remain 
single, it branches outward, and leads 
to separate interests, which, obtain- 
ing a common recognition by force of 
usage, form the community or com- 
monwealth, the formal organization 
of civil rights.. The commonwealth 
has for its end the protection of pri- 
vate interests, individual or collective ; 
the securing of life, liberty, and 
property ; and the suppression of what- 
ever may be a public nuisance or a 
public peril. The individual demands 
from the commonwealth the security 
of his rights, and the commonwealth 
demands from him respect for the 
rights of others. The commonwealth, 
however, — the formal organization of 
civil rights, —is of itself incomplete, 
and presumes the being of the nation, 
in which it subsists. It has no perma- 
nence, but in the nation alone has its 
consistent end There it is no longer 
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simply the private interest of the in- 
dividual which is its end, but it is the 
end of the nation itself,—a moral 
interest which gives it strength and 
permanence. The commonwealth in- 
stitutes and administers justice as to 
the individual, and acts in the main- 
tenance of private interests; but its 
work is no more for a private end 
alone, nor simply that each individual 
shall be secure in his special rights, 
but that all sources of disorder shall 
be removed, and all that hinders the 
administration of justice shall be 
overcome. 

This distinction of the common- 
wealth from the nation, or the state, 
is the focus of Mr. Mulford’s whole 
inquiry. The point is, that the com- 
monwealth, though of the highest value 
and necessity, is the local and tempo- 
rary realization of freedom, its em- 
bodiment in forms and institutions; 
—just as the physical body, with its 
distribution of parts and localization 
of functions, is essential to animal life, 
yet if disturbed, and taken for some- 
thing final and self-subsistent, loses 
its vitality, and must yield to dissolu- 
tion and decay; just as the physical 
frame decays without the soul. The 
commonwealth, he says, is not the 
sovereignty of the people, in its or- 
ganic being, but a formal sovereignty, 
limited to a certain process, and to the 
formal exercise of certain powers for 
the prosecution of that process. Its 
organization is formal; and it is upon 
the people in its organic and moral 
being, that is, the nation, that there 
is the ultimate obligation, although 
not always the immediate action, in 
the institution of rights through the 
whole and for the whole. The evil 
theory which confounds the common- 
wealth with the political people, and 
makes of the nation a mere confed- 
eracy, had its logical sequence in the 
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action of Calhoun and Davis and 
Stephens; in the subordination of the 
whole to a special interest, and the 
consistent assumption of slavery as 
that interest. This theory sought to 
obtain realization in the Articles of 
Confederation, precedent to the Con- 
stitution; but these Articles failed, 
because they were an abstraction, and 
had no correspondence to the real 
constitution of the people. In the 
War of the Revolution, the action of 
the people was naturally, in the first 
instance, through the existent social 
forms, —the town meeting, the county, 
the municipality, the commonwealth. 
But the fact that the sovereignty of 
the people in a certain period acts in 
a certain form does not, therefore, 
make that form necessary to its being. 
Sovereignty subsists in a unity, not in 
an aggregate; and is existent in the 
people not simply as a territorial peo- 
ple, but in the people as organic and 
moral. It is the people of the United 
States, and not of each or any particu- 
lar State, whose will is the supreme 
law. 

The principle of confederacy, or 
the combination of separate individu- 
als or societies for securing and fur- 
thering private interests, is the im- 
mediate antithesis to the national 
principle. These opposite principles 
represent the forces in conflict in hu- 
man society. The confederate prin- 
ciple, in its necessary sequence, can 
bring only division; and unity and 
order are established only in the same 
measure in which it is overcome. The 
pages of history contain everywhere 
the record of its disaster. In Greece 
and in Germany, for instance, as the 
confederate spirit came to prevail, 
strength and unity were lost, the 
national purpose effaced, and in the 
rivalries and jealousies of private am- 
bition,and the devotion to private ends, 
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the life of the nation destroyed. In 
our civil war, the nation and the con- 
federacy meet at last in martial con- 
flict. It is not alone the conflict of 
ideas, but it reaches the very passion 
and contradictions of life. It is not 
primarily the conflict of freedom and 
slavery, but of freedom as realized in 
the being of thie nation, and of slavery 
as destruction of that. It is the na- 
tion contending for its unity, which is 
in God, and for its continuity, in 
which the generations from the 
fathers to the children bear its holy 
purpose, for the fulfilment in humani- 
ty of a law of righteousness. The 
nation was battling for her very be- 
ing as she rose to victory from the 
fields of Vicksburg and Gettysburg 
and Atlanta, and the lines before 
Richmond. The confederate theory 


has its ground in the false assumption 
that the national unity means the 
unity of an empire,— the subjection of 
the whole to an individual, a class, 


or a section. On the contrary, the 
empire is only another manifestation 
of the same want of organic unity, of 
a national consciousness of freedom, 
which makes the confederacy. The 
unity wanting is replaced in the em- 
pire by an external order, which may 
be very imposing and offer many 
immediate advantages, more uni- 
form method and system in the public 
administration, a greater external 
splendor, and a greater care for the 
physical condition of the people. But 
it suppresses public spirit, and saps 
the moral strength and energy of the 
people, and thus as surely comes to an 
end in fatalism and apathy as the 
confederacy does in jealousy and self- 
will. “The nation may exist in some 
transient period, through confederate 
or imperial forms ; but their character- 
istic, if the nation does not fail in its 
integral, organic, and moral power, is 
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the lack of permanence. ... The 
close of the history of two of the 
great nations in the ancient world is 
the warning of the evil. The life of 
the nation perished in Greece in the 
confederacy, in Rome in the empire. 
The nation has always to contend 
with the dissolution of a confederate 
principle, and the domination of 
an imperial principle.” “The nation, 
on the contrary, comes forth in the 
realization of the life of humanity. 
The life of humanity is not a restric- 
tion, as in some external limitation, 
to the nation as a moral person, but 
its fulfilment is in the nation asa 
moral person. It is thus that there 
is in the nation a constant exclusion 
of a selfish egoism, instead of a con- 
struction of society out of it.” The 
nation is the work of God in history ; 
and there is before it the attainment 
of the end of history, in the realiza- 
tion of the individual personality, — 
the formation of human character. 
“The moral order of the world is the 
fulfilment of humanity in God. This 
is the development of history. The 
realization of the moral is towards a 
definite Christian principle. This is 
necessarily implied in the Christian 
principle, as the universal and the 
immutable, that is, the moral.” “ The 
nation can meet the forces with which 
it has to contend, only as it realizes 
its own moral being, and recognizes 
its origin and end in God.” “In this 
only there is the reconciliation of 
freedom and law, —the law of the 
spirit, the law which is laid in person- 
ality; in this only does personality 
subsist in those relations which are 
necessary to its being; in this only 
there is the unity, without the con- 
tradiction of humanity and personal- 
ity. Therefore the nation, as it has 
its end in the moral realization of the 
life of humanity, is to regard each 
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individual person also as an end; for 
there is for each the infinite sacred- 
ness which is revealed in the Christ, — 
the Life of humanity.” 

These extracts may perhaps suffice 
to justify our opinion, that, in this 
sketch of Mr. Mulford, we have, in its 
leading lines, a more adequate repre- 
sentation than before of the true 
meaning and functions of the state. 
It is mainly Hegel’s idea, though 
bettered in the statement by one 
whom a more fortunate position has 
helped to a more assured faith in 
his ideas. We say “ideas,” although 
Mr. Mulford is a little impatient 
of ideas; calls them “spectral” and 
“barren,” and inclines to suspect 
“scholars” and “idealists” of “a 
tendency to resolve history into the 
conflict and progress of abstract ideas, 
or the development of what is called 
an intellectual conception,” and of 
an incapacity to apprehend “ the real 
passion of history, ” — in other words, 
of a want of patriotism and public 
spirit. But what is this great “fact” 
upon which Mr. Mulford so much in- 
sists,— this unity and moral personali- 
ty of the nation, this national con- 
sciousness, — but the idea of the 
state, not abstract indeed, but con- 
crete, that is, operative as at least 
partly conscious motive, instead of 
being operative only as Fate, or the 
law of history? What hinders men 
from being free is, their deadness to 
ideas, their indifference to truth, their 
sensitiveness only to personal comfort. 
This is what enslaves them; and it is 
this also that makes the state, the ra- 
tional community, a chimera, a glit- 
tering generality, a mere intellectual 
entertainment for idealists, until the 
surge of some moral impulse from the 
unknown ocean behind takes them 
up, and sweeps them forward a step or 
two, to lie there inert until the next 
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uplifting. History, Hegel said, means 
progress in the consciousness of free- 
dom. The history of political organi- 
zation means progress towards the 
perception of the fundamental identity 
of all human interests, of the folly of 
endeavoring to provide for them as 
if they were or could be really op- 
posed to each other, and the wisdom 
of treating each as a matter of uni- 
versal concern. These ideas are far 
from being realized ; but that is none 
the worse for the ideas, but only for 
the facts and for those who can see 
nothing else. J. Exior Casor. 


BEECHER AND BELLOWS. 


Two of the religious prints have 
lately been agitated by a discussion 
of doctrine between these distin- 
guished clergymen. The points in- 
volved are of more than passing 
interest, and deserve the attention of 
our readers; not so much from the 
personal interest in these gentlemen, 
as from the principles represented by 
each of them,— principles of which 
they are types and fair exponents. 

Dr. Bellows has close relations with 
this journal; but in this connection 
we do not consider him as a friend 
and able contributor, but in his 
broader relation to the church as a 
whole church, and to the people of 
America as a whole people. 

Mr. Beecher’s life is so identified 
with the great popular current of this 
generation, that a statement of its 
progress would make a not indifferent 
history of the time. 

At an early day he felt that the 
vital force had died out of the theol- 
ogy of Calvin; that the mystical 
element which had carried the Puritan 


1 Christian Union, May 14, 1870. Liberal Chris- 
tian, May 21, 1870. 
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mind through a dogmatic development 
more cruel than any semi-civilized 
religion had ever produced, had faded 
away, and left the mere forms of the 
dogmas standing like scorched and 
blackened tree-trunks amid the ad- 
vancing growth of a new religious 
civilization. 

In one of his controversial articles 
he adduces Edwards, among others, as 
an advanced thinker and exponent of 
the higher truth in his time. With- 
out doubt, this is true. No man 
makes such a mark as Calvin or Ed- 
wards made on the life of the world, 
unless he in his time stands in the 
fore front of progress. But if he be 
a permanent force, a light which shall 
shine through all time and through 
all lives, and not a mere lamp which 
shall expire when its oil is exhausted, — 
an eternal light, and not a time light, 
— then he will project this progressive 
spirit into his followers for all time to 
come. If he is a builder of a system, 
he will fall with the temporary and 
material frame-work, when the occa- 
sion has passed which called the sys- 
tem, and with it the author, into action. 

Just here lies the point of depar- 
ture, — the small pebble which divides 
the two great streams of religious 
thought, and has divided them in 
every age. The pseudo-orthodox sys- 
tem claims that a principle, once en- 


forced and consolidated in the creed,” 


shall prevail over the individual 
consciences of men, — is essential to 
salvation, stretches forward into the 
sons of eternity, and grinds the soul 
of the damned under a pressure resist- 
less as the roll of Sisyphus’s stone. 
The real orthodox church, the Roman, 
that church which circles about the 
centre of the world, — where, as our 
Democratic politicians in their appeals 
to the Irish vote, fondly say, “the re- 
ligion which was a mustard-seed in 


Nazareth and Judea became a great 
tree,” — is even more liberal than the 
great body of the Protestant commu- 
nion which assumes the title of ortho- 
dox or evangelical. The mother- 
church does allow that there is within 
humanity still a power which can 
dispute the awful decree of fate; that 
she has still within her own bosom the 
nexus which shall renew the broken 
link of the spirit, and by a new revela- 
tion bring the soul of humanity back 
into communion with the Father. If 
the progress of the world has swung 
mankind off and away from the har- 
mony of the Father and the spirit, 
the church, by a new inspiration, can 
again come into the mystic circle, and 
carry with her the millions of her 
suffering children. 

Beyond doubt, if the children of 
God are to be saved by a system, this 
is, in that view, the best and strongest 
the world has, or has ever had. Our 
pseudo-orthodox friends will not allow 
so much liberty to mankind as this. 
They hold that negotiations are fin- 
ished. The Bible of humanity is 
closed and sealed. Not only this, but 
practically the interpretation of scrip- 
ture is finished. To-day, unless the 
soul can receive the system of Au- 
gustine, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Ed- 
wards, there is no hope. 

God is implacable, man fell. God 
is himself sacrificed to himself, to 
save man from the results of God’s 
own plan. 

This iron suit, forged by the fathers 
out of the ores of Paganism and 
Judaism combined, has been riveted 
and linked, moulded and jointed by 
the theologians, for centuries; beaten, 
hammered, re-jointed, and refitted, 
but seldom enlarged. 

Luther annealed it anew by his 


fiery purpose and his triumphant | 


faith. 
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Channing broke through the smoth- 
ering visor, shook off the heavy helmet, 
and bared his head to the breeze, 
which is the very breath of God. 
He lifted the universal man, — not 
the haughty warrior clad in the armor 
of theology alone, but the poor serf as 
well, — into the sunshine of Christ’s 
love, into the mystic communion of 
the spirit. What men had asserted 
in unbelief he caused to prevail by a 
higher, a deeper, a stronger belief. 
For the first time, since the crucifix- 
ion, did the stone which the builders 
had rejected become the head of the 
corner. 

This great throe of humanity, which 
at last sprang into separate existence, 
forming a new family in the church, 
though it had always beat through 
the common ecclesiastical life, as 
surely as the nerve-current follows 
the flow of the blood, Mr. Beecher 
terms “a fragment exploded from the 
great evangelical body.” Now, this 
is unfair. The whole ethics of his 
ministry would have been impossible 
under a fair construction of the creed 
which his denomination hold, and 
which makes the evangelism of their 
hierarchy. Without Channing we 
could have had no Beechers of the 
Brooklyn pattern. 

As we said above, he saw that the 
afflatus, the divine energy, of the 
Edwards theology, had passed away. 
What that was, we in another gene- 
ration can never know. How people 
could see in King James’s Bible in- 
spired adverbs and commas, in the 


passions of the Jews inspired wisdom 


addressed to modern life, and in the 
divine life and death of Christ means 
for complacent anticipations of the 
torments of the damned, will ever be 
a marvel to us of the nineteenth 
century. We only know that a noble 
race of men and women were reared 
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who believed these dogmas. In the 
depths of their souls they cherished 
these symbols, which were to them 
dearer than fortune, or friends, or life 
itself. Mark, they believed them, in 
letter and spirit. Two generations 
later, and civilization had changed its 
base. The American and French 
revolutions had aroused the whole 
Western world; philosophy had in- 
vaded the pulpit more and more; and 
a gentler life prevailed. 

Now, what is Mr. Beecher’s course ? 
He builds one of the strongest social 
institutions ever founded by one man, 
almost in defiance of his weaker 
brethren of the same creed. More 
sagacious than they, he took the ethics 
they despised, and, infusing them with 
the fire of his own earnest. life, carried 
new strength and energy into the 
whole evangelical church. 

In his late controversy with Dr. 
Bellows, there is the following re- 
markable statement: “We are not 
considering now whether they (the 
Unitarians) have the truth, or not, in 
their points of dissent from orthodox 
creeds, but whether they have not 
given up elements which in preaching 
take hold with amazing power on the 
human heart, rouse up the moral 
sense, fascinate the imagination, and 
induce in the wayward and wicked 
repentance and reformation. This is, 
to our thinking, the essential weak- 
ness of Unitarianism as a working 
force.” 

This is not an accidental statement. 
That the heirs of the Puritan theol- 
ogy hold their fiercer doctrines in this 
exoteric sense has been well known 
by those familiar with their tactics. 
But we seldom see the fact brought 
out in so definite a manner as it is 
now by Mr. Beecher. The conscious- 
ness of this inside and outside view 
of dogmas which are at other times 
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maintained as the true future fences 
which shall separate the boundaries 
of heaven and of hell, causes Dr. 
Bellows to glow with some just indig- 
nation. 

Every one knows that the power of 
the Plymouth Church, or of any other 
strong Protestant organization, comes 
not from terrorism in its pulpit, but 
from the influence of the Spirit of 
God working through its earnest 
preacher; from the Christ-life which 
animates by its living force its throng 
of eager, restless, and energetic peo- 
ple. How does this living Christ 
penetrate these people ? 

As we said above, by a system of 
ethics which absolutely defy the the- 
ology on which our friend says the 
liberal orthodox body rests,—on 
which it must continue to rest, if it 
would “fascinate the imagination and 
induce in the wicked repentance and 
reformation.” The “universal de- 


pravity of man,” “ the vicarious atone- 


ment,” under whatever form the most 
ingenious advocate may put them, 
must carry the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation with them. Whoever holds 
that man is absolutely or “ univer- 
sally ” depraved, and that the Christ- 
God died to save those who believed 
in his Christ-Godship, if he holds 
these flesh-creeping opinions strongly 
enough to “fascinate the imagina- 
tion,” must also hold that the elect 
are saved by them. Saved, not by 
the efforts of their own lives, but by 
the possession, or damned by the 
non-possession, of these fascinating 
theories. Do the people of the lib- 
eral orthodox line believe this, — be- 
lieve that any theory of life, present 
life or future life, is of more conse- 
quence than the life itself. What 
is life? How do we know it, except 
in its ethical, its moral form ? 

“ But,” cries the orthodox follower 
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of Luther and of Calvin, “works are 
nought, —give us faith. You can have 
no morals except they come through 
this medium : not through Christ, but 
through this view of Christ. Unless 
the ethics of your life are first dyed 
in this atoning blood, you have no 
ethics, —your morality is damnation.” 
This is “evangelism.” Here, as we 
said, lies the point of departure. The 
party in the Christian world which 
calls itself “liberal,” but which had 
much better claim the name of “Chris- 
tian,” has always contended that the 
dogmatic faith should be founded on 
the work, — on the fruit of the life of 
the believer. That if his nature was 
such that he could not accept the sac- 
rificial atonement without blasphem- 
ing his own finer sense of God’s 
infinite love, then the Church must 
allow him grace, and let his faith 
speak through his own daily life. 
That Mr. Beecher has done this, that 
the great heart of the American peo- 
ple responds to this divine charity, is 
well known. 

Dr. Bellows says that “orthodoxy, 
married to liberty, makes the charm 
for the people.” And Mr. Beecher 
replies, “Orthodoxy and _ liberty! 
We are willing to accept this as our 
motto.” Yes: but the people will 
demand that it be no morganatic 
marriage. The great idea of liberty, 
which has cost this American race so 
much, can in no wise be sacrificed to 
any other symbol, even though it be 
one so dear as the established form of 
the so-called popular Church, bedded, 
as it is, in the dogmatic mail of bar- 
baric and half-civilized centuries. No 
left-handed alliance, but a true and 
holy union, must preserve this heav- 
enly germ in the Church, against the 
destructive energy of advancing scep- 
ticism. 

If this is a mere vagary of Mr. 
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Beecher’s, — this stroke at his natural 
allies, —it is of little consequence. 
But the force which he throws into 
the attack, the vigor with which he 
addresses himself to the various sub- 
jects underlying, would indicate that 
he has an object in hiseye. Can this 
be so? 

This great man has many of the 
great and some of the weak features 
m our national character. That Yau- 
kee smartness, which makes him a 
dangerous foe, perhaps endears him 
as much to the universally smart Yan- 
kee as do the stronger and divine 
parts of his many-sided nature. This 
tendency has seemed to lead him at 
times to double on his track and hedge 
his position. He is secure of his own 
great following. Now, if he could 
only bring in the outlying body who 
have lagged in the rear, while he and 
his brother radicals have been fighting 
the battle, then the great army would 
be strengthened in numbers. 

His effort 


There is his temptation. 
to help our late president, in his pro- 
gress around the circle, will serve as 


an illustration. Our readers will un- 
derstand that we say this in no petty 
sense, and in no sense impugn the 
integrity or sincerity of the man. 
But if his eye, sharpened at the cor- 
ners, seize only the point or granu- 
lated apex of fragmentary truth, 
instead of the fair globe in its natu- 
ral perspective, then he will change 
from an inspired seer into a shrewd 
observer. Of this let him beware. A 
severe Providence has ordained, that, 
when a man reaches this point in his 
career, the mantle of the prophet will 
shrink into the garment of the every- 
day man of the world, and leave the 
wearer grubbing on the level of the 
earth. 

The living church of America must 
be free. Put under it the strongest 
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foundation we can, bind it as we may 
with all the cords of experience which 
humanity has consecrated in the 
forms of theology and the forms of 
the church, still it must be left free. 
There must still be a way open by 
which the Holy Spirit may enter at 
will, —a very Jacob’s ladder, leading 
up to heaven and reaching down to 
earth. 

This great truth Dr. Bellows has 
labored to show forth in his opinions 
and by his acts. At times yearning 
too much for the tender memories of 
the past, and then looking too hope- 
fully to the future, yet he has ever 
been true to this idea. With a mag- 
nanimity which sometimes led him 
into inconsistency, he has striven for 
this, the inspiration of his soul. 

The mind which could project the 
Sanitary Commission in the day of 
its birth must have been well up to 
its time; but greater than this was 
the heart which brought forth loyal 
sympathy in every hamlet from Maine 
to California. The man who, more 
than any other one, led that Christian 
army in its devoted march, must be 
very near to the love of the Master, 
who died that others might live. 

We alluded to the mystic element 
which animated the theological nature 
of Edwards in his century, and which 
sent those cruel opinions into the 
hearts of saintly men and tender 
women, until they ceased to be opin- 
ions, and came forth transmuted into 
love and kindly fellowship. It is not 
for one age to repeat the mystery of 
another. This century has said, by a 
thousand voices, that he who does 
most for his fellows, best knows the 
life of Christ, best follows the way of 
salvation. This is the Aaron’s rod 
which has swallowed all. 

The church of the past, the church 
of the future, — they are one church! 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


“ Announced by all the trumpets of the sky,” 


Comes not a snow-storm, but a new 
poet.1 For many years, a few stray 
pieces and sonnets have appeared in 
English periodicals, and have been 
unmistakably marked by a very high 
poetic power. A volume has now 
been published which at once secures 
to its writer a place among the poets 
which few will be found unwilling to 
accord. It is often said, that, in our 
material age, poetry is dying out; 
but we are glad to have our faith 
strengthened by actual, living ex- 
amples, that art can never die. 

The poems now given in this vol- 
ume date from 1847. Their author 
is a painter as well as a poet, and 
perhaps we owe to the practised eye 
of the artist, who has embodied his 
creations in color and outlined form, 
some of the exquisite touches which 
he has now embodied in words. The 
atmosphere of the poems is that of a 
tender, idealized love, which bears in 
its own divine longings and aspira- 
tions the realizations of its own di- 
vine power. “The blessed damosel” 
has been dead scarce a day, and — 


“ The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers : 
Albeit, to them she left, her day 

Had counted as ten years.” 


She sees and hears the angelic 
choirs ; but how far away is the light, 
the music, from her soul! 


“‘ She gazed and listened, and then said, 

Less sad of speech than mild, — 

‘ All this when he comes.’ She ceased. 
The light thrilled towards her, filled 

With angels in strong, level flight. 
Her eyes prayed, and she smiled. 

(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres ; 


1 Poems by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. London: 
F. 8. Ellis, 33 King Strect, Covent Garden. 1870. 
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And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.)” 


By the “level flight of angels,” 
and the “golden barriers,” we are 
reminded of a sort of imagery too 
common with Mrs. Browning, but all 
unlike her stiff and unpliant verse 
is this rhythmic flow, this modulated 
music of expression, this perfect 
obedience of words to the marshal- 
ling tune that the soul plays. 

The delicacy of touch in the lan- 
guage, and the refined suggestiveness 
of the thought, are very wonderful. 


“ Poets’ fancies all are there : 
There the elf-girls flood with —_ 
Valleys full of plaintive air; 
There breathe perfumes ; there in rings 
Whirl the foam-bewildered springs ; 
Siren there 
Winds her dizzy hair and sings.” 


_ Love is the key-note of these 
poems, whether as in the poem from 
which we have just quoted; or in 
“Love’s Nocturn,” where it is in- 
voked to bring the loved one near 
in dreams; or in “The Staff and 
Scrip,” where the knight dies in 
meeting the foe whom all fear and 
fly from, and where, when the queen 
dies, after long years, — 


“ The lists are set in heaven to-day, 
The bright pavilions shine ; 
Fair hangs thy shield, and none gainsay ; 
The trumpets sound in sign 
That she is thine.” 


And mingled with this purely hu- 
man love, which is yet spiritualized 


by the purity of its aim, and the 
constancy of its devotion for union in 
the heavenly and immortal sphere, 
the one to the one, there are realistic 
touches of the most earthly sort, as 
in “Jenny,” and “A last Confes- 
sion,” which show us that “to the 
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pure all things are pure.” There 
lies a large range of experience and 
power included between “ Eden’s 


Bower,” with its wild strains of hate 
and jealousy, and the tender breath- 
ings of the “Stream’s Secret,” where 
the wave is in vain invoked to im- 
part its message, and the poet sings, — 


“ Ah! by another wave, 
On other airs, the hour must come, 
Which to thy heart, my. love, shall call 
me home. 
Between the lips of the low cave, 
Against that night the lapping waters lave, 
And the dark lips are dumb.” 


But the most characteristic poems 
are the sonnets. We open them any- 
where, and each is a study like a 
picture. In fact, we linger over any 
one upon which the eye may fall, just 
as we do over some beautiful painting 
whose deepest expression we try again 
and again to catch. A whole poem 
is in a few lines, often in only.a few 
words. There is a deep repose in 
the atmosphere, with no straining 
for effect, notwithstanding that the 
words are sometimes so loaded with 
meaning, that, at the first look, all 
their force is not taken in. They 
require not so much the logical un- 
derstanding as a peculiar state, in 
order to be fully understood. There 
is a spiritual undertone, which is to 
be heard only by those who are in 
harmony with that. spiritual mood in 
which the verse originated. One has 
that rare feeling which belongs to the 
master-works of art, that here is a 
baptism of the spirit, and that he 
who would fully feel its power must 
for the time be anointed by the same 
influence, and his inner being re- 
spond to the same touch. 

Of many a verse in these poems 
it may be said in regard to the 
reader, — 
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“The meaning reached him when this music 
rang 
Clear through his frame, a sweet possessive 
pang.” 


And not till then. 

Thus all true productions of genius 
are apprehended, and thus the gen- 
uine sphere of poetry is vindicated. 
It is truly the open secret, that — 


“The heart’s each pulse shall keep the sense 
it had ; 
With all, though the mind’s labor run to 
nought.” 


Since Keats, from the prodigal 
wealth of his rich store of imagery, 
lavished so much of beauty in ex- 
pression, modern poetry has been 
straining after effect, and writers like 
Swinburne and his school have mis- 
taken the true path. They have 
thought to take the kingdom by 
storm, and make words do a work 
which words can never perform. 
They have piled up epithets, mixed 
glaring colors which they have 
daubed on with unsparing hand, and 
set up idols, the work of their own 
cunning handicraft. But who feels, 
in reading them, that he is in a 
poetic atmosphere? Who is touched 
with the feeling of reverence, beauty, 
and ideal aspiration? Who listens 
with hushed breath and tender awe 
to catch the falling strains? There 
is a straining after something which 
is never reached, a painful exertion 
evident which it only gives pain to 
attempt to follow and understand. 

But with these poems of Rossetti, 
removed as the full meaning may be 
from the first casual glance, there is 
a calm depth, and an indefinable 
grace and repose, which assure us of 
a power to which it is worth while to 
submit ourselves, and of a meaning 
that will reward us for finding out. 

Of these sonnets and songs, varied 
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in subject as they are in melody and 
rhythm, we have room to give only 
one, — the vital and central one, per- 
haps, of the whole series, as well as 
of the poet’s own inner experience 
and state,—that entitled “On the 
‘Vita Nuova’ of Dante.” 


“ As he that loves oft looks on the dear form, 
And guesses how it grew to womanhood, 
And gladly would have watched the beauties 

bud, 
And the mild fire of precious life wax warm, 
So I, long bound within the threefold charm 
Of Dante’s love sublimed to heavenly 


mood, 

Had marvelled, touching his Beatitude, 

How grew such presence from man’s shame- 
ful swarm. 

At length within this book I found por- 
trayed 

Newborn that. Paradisal love of his, 

And simple like a child ; with whose clear 
aid 

I understood. To such a child as this, 

Christ, charging well his chosen ones, for- 
bade 

Offence: ‘for lo! of such my kingdom 
is.’ ” 

Our readers will soon be able to 
judge of these poems for themselves, 
as Roberts Brothers have the work 
now in press. And we are not afraid 
to promise every cultivated lover of 


poetry a rare delight. 


LIFE OF BISHOP BURGESS. 


WE find in this volume! a grand 
monument to the memory of the 
revered bishop whose services and 
whose character it canonizes. Like 
the “ Washington Monument,” with 
its stones gathered from various 
States, this monument is reared by 
many loving and faithful hands, far 

1 Memoir of the Life of the Right Reverend 
George Burgess, D.D., First Bishop of Maine. 
Edited by the Rev. Alexander Burgess, D.D., 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, Long 


Island. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haf- 
felfinger. 1869, 


and wide. The book is composed of 
sixty sections, most of which are fur- 
nished by separate individuals. Yet, 
though it lacks that interest of con- 
tinuity which some one judicious 
friend might have given it, no can- 
did person, whatever his theological 
opinions, can close the volume with- 
out saying that our common Chris- 
tianity sustained a sharp loss, when 
so brave, sq true, so energetic, so 
self-denying, so humble a follower of 
his Lord and Master was called 
home. 

It is evident that he was an inde- 
fatigable worker. Work was his pas- 
time, as well as his occupation. The 
boy who, when seven years old, read 
through Benedict’s History of the 
Baptists, with its nine hundred 
pages, is found afterwards, though 
pressed down with “the care of all 
the churches,” as zealous in prepar- 
ing his two sermons a week as if he 
were a young man fresh from the 
schools, and were not a patient, inde- 
fatigable student, and a specially 
self-sacrificing pastor also. Of this 
latter trait we have an illustration, in 
his sending a father away from his 
sick household to his engrossing 
business, while he himself staid by 
the bedside of the sick children. So, 
too, does his walking, when at Cape 
Haytien (just before his death), a 
half a mile to “administer consola- 
tion ” to a sick man, who, to all ap- 
pearance, was more vigorous than the 
invalid bishop. 

Bishop Burgess was one of those 
earnest, practical men who will not 
be led away by transient disputes 
from his main work. 

It seems evident that his sympa- 
thies were far from being with Ritual- 
ism; yet when a stranger once asked 
him, in Maine, “Is this a High or a 
Low Church diocese?” he replied, 
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“My dear sir, we are not strong 
enough to indulge in such luxuries.” 

Writing to a candidate for orders, 
he says, “ But if you mean that the 
great object of your ministry is to be, 
not to do directly the will and obey 
the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but to observe whatever you imagine 
to have been the practice of the 
Church, Protestant, Primitive, or 
Catholic; if you mean, that, instead of 
studying directly to promote the sal- 
vation of men through their renewal 
by the Holy Ghost, you are only to 
bring them to the sacraments; that 
instead of preaching repentance, 
Christ crucified, the remission of sins, 
justification by faith, and the neces- 
sity of holiness, you are to make it 
your great end to carry out an out- 
ward system, to fulfil rubrics to the 
utmost letter, to be righteous over- 
much in all forms; then be assured 
you are mistaken.” ? 

Bishop Lee says of him, “ All the 
weight of his practical wisdom, ripe 
experience, and warm attachment to 
his own communion, were thrown into 
the scale of judicious, timely, and 
liberal adaptation of the services and 
operations of the Church to the com- 
munity and age in which Divine 
Providence had placed it.” Bishop 
Coxe says, “ He was no Calvinist.” 

His patriotism was conspicuous; 
and that, of itself, ought to endear 
his memory to us all. “Conspicuous 
ever for Christian meekness and 
love, by disposition and grace a 
peacemaker, he stood forth the un- 
flinching supporter of his country’s 
cause.” Both in 1862 and in 1865, 
in the House of Bishops, he threw 
himself ardently into the cause of 
the country, and in the latter year 
was one among a minority of seven 
bishops who took strong ground 

1 Pages 192, 193, 
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against an undue desire to conciliate 
Southern sentiment, even though 
God himself should go unthanked 
for the full measure of the success 
of the loyal cause. 

In 1862, he writes, in a letter of 
consolation to a bereaved mother, 
“He died in the best cause in which 
a patriotic man could expose himself 
to the perils of war. . . . I cannot be- 
lieve that any one who dies thus, at 
the post of duty for the sake of his 
brethren, would have been a gainer 
by living longer.” Moreover, Bishop 
Clark says, that “some of the lyrics 
which broke from him during his 
earlier years, at a period of high 
excitement, when the red hand of 
civil war threatened to deluge his 
native State with blood, are among 
the household words in Rhode Is- 
land.” 

It is a satisfaction to learn that 
the weight of so high an example 
was given in behalf of temperance. 
We read, that “it is believed, that, 
from the time of his consecration, he 
never drank wine except at the com- 
munion, or when it was found neces- 
sary for sanitary reasons.” ? 

Bishop Southgate regards him “as 
being a man cast in a mould of his 
own, bearing something more than 
the ordinary stamp of common hu- 
manity.” 

Rev. Dr. Rudder, whose pastor he 
had once been, calls him “the man 
who, of all I have ever known, seems 
most constantly to live in an atmes- 
phere of heaven.” 

Among his last words to the church 
at Gardner, before he left his home 
never to return, was this touching 
exhortation: “My friends, if I never 
speak to you again, obey the gos- 
pel.” 

He died on board of a brig which 

1 Page 349. 
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was on its passage from Port-au- 
Prince to Miregoane. The voyage 
was taken for his health, but it ‘was 
only as a missionary to Hayti that he 
could probably have been induced to 
leave Maine. His work was unre- 
mitting, even on this brief missionary 
tour. His wife was worthy to share 
the companionship of so true-hearted 
aman. Think of the bravery and 
self-denial evinced in what she says 
of her conduct in his last moments: 
“Then he said, ‘I will lie down now.’ 
These were his last words. I took 
my place again at the head of the 
bed, and he laid himself down, and 
closed his eyes as if to sleep; but in 
a moment they partly opened, and I 
saw that the light was gone from 
them. There were a few quick sobs, 
and he was at rest. He died April 
23 (1866), at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. All the time I knew he 
was dying; but I could not tell him 
so, and ask a farewell word. It was 
better for him as it was ; for it would 
have distressed him greatly if he 
could have known how he was leav- 
ing me.” 

Bishop Clark says, “ His soul was 
tender as a child’s, and he would not 
let a worm suffer if he could help 
it. . . . There are not many men who 
bear being seen through as he could ; 
and, if I were to write his epitaph in 
a single word, that word would be — 
Trustworthy. As a preacher, he 
kept on growing from the beginning, 
and was more popular in the pulpit 
during the closing years of his life 
than ever before.” 

The volume contains a numerous 
list of the bishop’s publications. 

He was rector of Christ Church, 
Hartford, from 1834 to 1847, and 
bishop of Maine from 1847 to his 
death (in 1866), at the age of fifty- 
seven. His friends seem to agree 
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that his incessant devotion to his 
work greatly curtailed his life. 


Note. — Bishop Coxe, in his commem- 
orative discourse on Bishop Burgess, finds 
occasion to speak of “the splendid fail- 
ure” of Channing. He calls him “the 
meteor of a sect, sparkling for the mo- 
ment, but expiring in a marsh, leaving no 
definite track, and pointing out no way 
in which successive generations may be 
made and moulded for glory in Christ 
Jesus. . . . One is deeply impressed with 
the conviction that his feet were in the 
quicksands, and that his fine-spun theo- 
ries gave him no support at the last.” 

It is cheering to turn from such an 
Episcopalian as Bishop Coxe toa Ro- 
man Catholic. Hear what Quillinan says 
to Henry Crabb Robinson :1 “I hug to 
my heart such a Unitarian as that. . . . I 
am not the less nor the more a Papist 
for my cordial admiration of Channing. 
He was really what he called himself, 
a liberal Christian, and thoroughly con- 
sistent, according to his views, from the 
commencement of his ministry to the end. 
The phrase uttered or written by him at 
a late period of his life, “I am little of a 
Unitarian,” is but another proof of his 
consistency, though it has been inter- 
preted to his prejudice. It merely meant, 
that, as he grew older, he grew wiser in 
charity, that he was still more liberal than 


-before to sincere Christians of all denomi- 


nations, — not that he was the less a 
Unitarian in his theology. From him I 
have at last learnt what is meant by a 
Christian Unitarian.” 


ORIENTAL HISTORY.! 


Most students of antiquity must 
have wished that there were a brief 


1Memoir of H.C. R. Boston edition. Vol. ii. 
page 391. 

A Manual of the Ancient History of the East 
to the Commencement of the Median Wars; by 
Francois Lenormant, Sub-Librarian of the Imperial 
Institute of France, and E. Chevallier, member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, London. Vol. i., com- 
prising the History of the Israelites, Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and Babylonians. London: Asher & 
Co., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 1869. 16mo, 
pp. 538. 
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and authentic compendium of early 
Oriental history, which should em- 
brace the recent discoveries in that 
field, and at the same time be of less 
compass and cost than Mr. George 
Rawlinson’s “ Five Great Monarchies.” 
To such the “Manual” of Messrs. 
Lenormant and Chevallier offers pre- 
cisely what they had desired, and it 
may almost be pronounced indispen- 
sable to them. Especially in Bible 
history it will be found serviceable ; 
for what is true of all times and 
nations is evidently true here, that 
the history of no people can be really 
understood without an adequate 
knowledge of contemporary events. 
Now, the contemporary history of the 
great empires upon whose wars and 
revolutions the fate of the Jewish 
people so largely depended has been, 
until the present time, wholly un- 
known, and worse than unknown, 
because foolish fables have stood in the 
place of genuine history. Nobody 
ever could make the Hebrew annals 
harmonize with the stories of Sar- 
danapalus, Semiramis and Sesostris ; 
and the result was, that they were left 
to stand by themselves, utterly dis- 
connected with other currents of his- 
torical events, —a circumstance which 
has largely aided in throwing over 
them the glamour of superstition and 
mystery. But now that we know the 
detailed history of Egypt, Assyria, 
and Babylon, — that we can chronicle 
the reigns of Sennacherib and Necho 
as accurately as those of Darius and 
Antiochus, — Scripture history re- 
ceives on every side corroboration and 
illustration which enhance its true 
dignity and value ten times more 
than the mystery and isolation it has 
lost. 

The present volume embraces the 
history of the Jews, Egyptians, As- 
syrians, and Babylonians, together 
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with a general introduction upon 
Primeval Times. This introduction 
contains much desirable information 
in regard to the races of mankind, 
and those early stages of humanity 
which are known as the “stone ” and 
“bronze ages.” It is combined, how- 
ever, with much—we will not say 
irrelevant, but unnecessary matter, — 
repetitions of the Bible account of the 
Deluge, the Confusion of Tongues, 
&c.; discussions as to where the 
Garden of Eden was; and much of a 
similar sort, which one would gladly 
exchange for more definiteness and 
minuteness upon the really important 
points mentioned above. 

In like manner, the book which 
treats of the Israelites is hardly more 
than a re-hash of the Bible account, 
with a few important notes as to dates 
and contemporary events, but with 
hardly any discussion of points which 
concern the national and popular life, 
hardly any allusion to such topics as 
the true position of the prophets with 
regard to the priesthood, the interna- 
tional relations of the two kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel, and the connec- 
tion of the Jews with the Pheenician 
religion, — points that are so well 
treated by Mr. Newman in his “ He- 
brew Monarchy ” and Mr. Allen in his 
“ Hebrew Men and Times.” We can- 
not in truth say that this portion of 
the work is worth much, except in 
regard to the “ dry bones ” of history, 
— dates and names. And the reason 
of this is an entire want of courage, 
and we must think sincerity, in the 
treatment of the biblical accounts, to 
which there is hardly an effort at 
applying the principles of historical 
criticism. The writers do not even 
venture to say whether they believe, 
or not, that the walls of Jericho fell 
down at the blowing of the trumpets, 
but dodge behind the equivocal phrase, 
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“to follow the expressions of the 
Bible.” When they come to Samson, 
indeed, whose exploits are altogether 
too monstrous to pass over in this 
way, they gather courage to say that 
“he can find no place in a purely his- 
torical work such as ours;” but we 
recollect no other instance in the book 
of a frank and hearty declaration like 
this. 

The succeeding portions of the 
volume, on Egypt, Assyria, and Baby- 
lon, are in every respect satisfactory ; 
and it is here that its value resides. 
They contain just what the student 
wants, well and clearly stated. At 
best, however, it is not a book for 
general readers, being made up mainly 
of names and dates, details of war 
and administration, and the geogra- 
phy and ethnography of a period that 
has long since passed away. It is 
not a book for reading, but a collec- 
tion of materials. The chapters upon 
institutions and religion are, however, 
interesting and valuable, and occasion- 
ally we find things of peculiar value 
and interest. All, for instance, will 
be glad to have the elaborate analysis 
of the “ Book of the Dead,” or “ Fu- 
nereal Ritual,” which is exceedingly 
instructive to one who takes an inter- 
est in primitive forms of faith. Of 
similar interest are the analyses of the 
epic poem upon the reign of Remeses 
IL., and the fine lyric which celebrates 
the conquests of Thothmes IIL; it is 
the god Amun who addresses the 
king: — 


“I am come: to thee have I given to 
strike down Syrian princes ; 

Under thy feet they lie throughout the 
breadth of their country. 

Like to the Lord of Light, I made them 
see thy glory, 

Blinding their eyes with light, the earthly 
image of Amun.” 
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Seven stanzas of this poem are 
given; and certainly nothing can be 
more instructive and suggestive than 
such a fragment of literature, trans- 
lated directly from the hieroglyphics 
of 1600, B.C. 

We do not find fault with this work 
for consisting so largely in mere 
names, dates, and events. It was just 
what was wanted for purposes of 
study; and we are only grateful to the 
compilers for adding so much of 
higher interest as the things cited 
above. We only wish that the intro- 
duction contained a more complete 
discussion of the geography and na- 
tions of these times. Occasionally 
an allusion is tantalizing for the want 
of fulness. For instance, p. 260, 
under the reign of Menepthath, “Pel- 
asgiac Tyrrhenians for Italy” are 
spoken of. Now, are the words “ for 
Italy ” a part of the inscription, or at 
least clearly taught by it, or are they 
the inference of the authors? If the 
former, they settle a much disputed 
point in classical ethnology ; but, if 
this were the case, the fact could 
hardly have failed to make its way 
into works upon classical history, and 
be recognized by such writers as 
Mommsen and Curtius: so that we 
suspect it is a mere inference. 

A similar neglect to state evidence 
is found in the question of the early 
destruction of Nineveh, B.C. 789, 
which these authors think historical, 
while the Rawlinsons reject it. What 
is certain is, that we have at this time 
a period of depression in the Assyrian 
monarchy, followed by its revival with 
greater power and splendor than ever, 
under Tiglath-Pileser and his succes- 
sors. And we infer, from all these 
writers, that the monuments give 
nothing more than this, and that 
Messrs. Lenormant and Chevallier go 
to Ctesias for their details as to this 
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destruction of the city under Sarda- 
napalus. If this is so, we should be 
inclined to hold with the Rawlinsons ; 
for a statement like this, which in 
Herodotus would probably have some 
historical foundation, is in Ctesias 
likely to be pure fable: so that we 
are disposed to believe only in the 
unquestionable destruction of Nin- 
eveh, B.C. 625 or 606, and not in any 
earlier one. And, at any rate, this 
book ought to state unequivocally 
where the authority of the monu- 
ments ends, and that of Ctesias 
begins. 

The second volume, not yet pub- 
lished in the translation, contains the 
history of the Medes and Persians, 
Phenicians, Arabians, and Indians. 


ITALIAN AUTHORESSES. 


In Italy, in modern times, the 
education of women has been until 


very lately most sadly neglected, 
and yet there are many female 


authors of merit. In poetry especi- 
ally, in works of fiction, and on edu- 
cational subjects, they often compare 
favorably with men, and almost 
always are superior to them in moral 
tone and generous aspiration. Where 
is the Italian statesman who wrote 
on Italian politics a better work than 
Christina Trivulzio’s “Osservazioni 
‘ sullo stato attuale dell’ Italia e sul 
suo avvenire”? the Italian trav- 
eller who has given a more inter- 
esting and faithful account of his 
travels than she did of her residence 
in Turkey and journey to Jerusalem ? 

I will not say any thing of the 
Princess of Belgiojoso: it might 
be said that she is an exception to 
the general rule. Indeed, it would 
take many pages to give the reader 
a fair account of all she has written 
and done as a patriot, a traveller, 
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and a writer. She is we in 
Europe as both an Italian and a 
French author, and a liberal philan- 
thropist. Nor shall I speak of the 
dead: their large number would ren- 
der the selecting of a few names a 
very difficult task. Even among the 
living we find so many noble writers 
who have published works of ac- 
knowledged merit, that it is not easy 
to decide which should be mentioned 
first. But there is scarcely a class 
in which a good writer cannot be 
found, from the ladies of the highest 
aristocracy to the wife and daughter 
of the humblest trader. Had they 
written in a language more generally 
cultivated than the Italian, in a 
country of more extensive book-trade 
with other nations, many of their 
productions would be known and ad- 
mired by those very men who think 
women their inferior. Some of the 
most learned professors in the ancient 
and celebrated University of Bologna 
have been women; and the works 
they left us bear witness to their 
fitness for the places to which they 
were from time to time appointed. 

Of course, not all female writers in 
Italy are first-class authors. It can- 
not be expected; it would be absurd 
to suppose such to be the fact. We 
do not even know of one who stands 
at the head in any of the various 
departments of literature. It is 
enough for our purpose — more than 
enough, under the circumstances — if 
they compare favorably with men in 
worth, as they do in number, every 
thing being taken into consideration. 
For every hundred male writers, there 
are, perhaps, fifteen female writers. 
But, of those hundred male writers, 
probably not more than ten possess 
any real merit; whilst five, at least, 
out of the fifteen female authors are 
admitted to be good, — a percentage of 
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more than two-thirds in favor of the 
latter. As writers of novels, their 
influence over their sisters and the 
youth of Italy is by far better, with 
few exceptions, than that of their 
brother novelists. Manzoni, Grossi, 
and two or three others excepted, — 
who will dare say that novels written 
by Italian women are not better, in 
many and most important points, 
than those written by Italian men? 
In so far as moral elevation and 
tendency are concerned, they will be 
found superior to a great many of 
the same productions in this country 
or England. ‘There are neither 
George Sands nor George Eliots 
among them; yet the novels of Ama- 
lia Paladini, Virginia Pulli-Filotiro, 
and Erminia Fusinato are elegantly 
written and sufficiently interesting. 
Had they moved in the same social 
atmosphere, and enjoyed the same 
opportunities, they might honorably 
compete, not with those two greatest 
of novelists, but with many others 
whose stories are read and admired 
everywhere. Their merit is not little 
in a country where nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, was done to educate 
them. Poets, we may say, they were 
born; but good prose writers they 
made themselves. 

Massimina Rosellini must be added 
to the list both of Italian poetesses 
and authors of works of fiction. She 
has composed many beautiful come- 
dies and plays for children, by no 
means inferior to Berquin’s well- 
known “ L’Ami des Enfants.” They 
are intended for representation in 
boarding-schools and private families ; 
and, to a great simplicity of style, 
they unite a purity and freshness of 
expression, a liveliness and ease of 
thought and action, that cannot fail 
to please both the young for whom 
they were written, and the old who 
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delight in going back with their 
imagination to the happy days of 
childhood, when every trifle is an 
event, and every movement a joy. 
All the little vices to which children 
are liable, all the charming virtues 
that can grace their age, and make us 
love them more and more, are illus- 
trated in those commediole ; exposed, 
blamed, or encouraged, made contempt- 
ible or attractive, without stiffness or 
pedantry, austerity ornarrow-minded- 
ness. I confess to having been much 
more interested in reading them 
than I ever was in reading many a 
comedy or play of higher pretensions. 
Neither habit nor age can make us 
forget that we have been children, 
when nature, and not art, reminds 
us of it; and nature, pure and sim- 
ple, is the great feature of Signora 
Rosellini’s writings. Her numerous 
children love and worship her; she is 
respected and admired by a large 
circle of friends. Her learning adds 
to her charms as a friend, a wife, and 
a mother. 

Faustina Bucnarroti is the author 
of graceful “Idyls and Anacreon- 
tics” which would not be unworthy 
of the best period of the Italian 
literature. If her modesty with 
regard to giving a wider circulation 
to her poems could be overcome, she 
would be considered second to no 
writer of verses, man or woman. To 
please and edify her children seems 
to be the height of her ambition 
since she was left a widow. Her hus- 
band’s name was Sturlini; but she is 
better known by her maiden name. 
In Italy, on getting married, girls do 
not forsake their father’s name: they 
add it to that of their husband’s 
whilst he is living, and resume it 
after his death, simply stating whose 
widows they are. Faustina Sturlini, 
born Buonarroti, or Faustina Buonar- 
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roti, widow Sturlini, as the case may 
be: they are generally equally known 
and called by either name, especially 
among the educated portion of the 
community. 

Elvira Rossi, born Giampieri, is 
another elegant writer of stories, 
comedies, and poems. Her Anacreon- 
tics are charming, and breathe all the 
perfume of the Florentine Contado, 
where she resides, on the banks of 
the Arno. It is so long since I read 
her prose works, that I will not ven- 
ture on quoting from or giving any 
account of them. I cannot, however, 
forbear giving one of her Anacreon- 
tics, not on account of its being one 
of the best, but because it is the 
only one within my reach. The 
reader must not look for a translation. 
How could its freshness and sweet- 
ness be rendered into English by 
my inexperienced pen? Here it is, 
light and soft like the summer breeze 
to which it is addressed; simple and 
pure, like the heart from which it 
sprang :— 


Vanne, gentile auretta, 

Ove il mio cor t’ invia, 
Caro sospiro aspetta, 
Recalo tosto a me. 

Odor di fresca rosa 
Avra quel dolce fiato, 
Sul labbro mio lo posa, 
E vita avro da te. 

Vita che sol mi alletta, 
Finché il sospiro amato, 
Gentil, pietosa auretta, 
Sull’ ali tue verra. 

Ma se tu riedi un giorno 
Priva di quel sospiro, 
L’ora del tuo ritorno 
L’ultima mia sara. 


More space would be required than 
can be allowed in a magazine, were 
an appropriate mention given of all 
whose works deserve to be known, — 
the “Scritti per le Giovanette,” by 
Countess Fantoni; the beautiful and 
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noble “Note Campestri,” with the 
“ Riccordanza” and “ Miscellaneous 
Poems,” by Alinda Bonacci of Re- 
canati; the elegant “ Prose e Versi,” 
by Virginia del Bono of Rome; and 
the poetical effusions of an Oliva, a 
Nobile, a Colonna, with scores of 
others; some remarkable for purity 
and elegance of diction, others for 
delicacy and depth of thought, all 
for elevation of mind, and dignity of 
purpose. Blemishes and faults they 
have: who has not? But the de- 
fects of their writings are the con- 
sequences of the country they live in, 
and of the prejudices that mar their 
aspirations. They are not of a per- 
nicious nature, like those of some 
writers, and never tend to corrupt the 
heart. What good there is in them, 
that belongs exclusively to the women 
who have made themselves what they 
are. aS 


HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE. 


A New work by Mr. Taine leads 
us to recall his former writings, which 
have been on subjects quite different 
from the present. His province has 
been that of literature and art. His 
largest work,— largest as to the 
number of its volumes and in its 
scope, —his “ Litiérature Anglaise,” 
has supplied a want which none of 
our English writers have filled. He 
was especially happy in his represen- 
tation of the brilliant literature of the 
sixteenth century. He was apparently 
himself in love with this age, and 
could not help picturing it in glowing 
and striking colors. For this reason 
he could venture to be enthusiastic 
about Shakspeare, the flower of this 
age, and he considers him the nat- 
ural result of it; and his chapters 
upon Shakspeare are, by all odds, 
the most original and refreshing 
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study of Shakspeare that we have. 
So many of our English literary 
writers find it necessary to apologize 
for their greatest writer, to find out 
some reason for his being, in his de- 
fects, —that he would have been 
buried by his critics long ago, but 
that somehow his plays never go out 
of print, and he is able to defend him- 
self. The youthful student, who is 
fresh from the charm of “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “ Midsummer-night’s 
Dream,” and all the rest, naturally 
must form a poor opinion of the his- 
tory of literature, when he finds a 
few dull pages consecrated to this 
great name. 

From this, of course, we can hap- 
pily except Lowell’s “Among my 
Books,” and some other familiar pas- 
sages of genial admiration of Shak- 
speare. But it is striking to find in 
a French author a more enthusiastic 
appreciation of the greatest of Eng- 
lish poets than is usually given in 
the formal critical analyses in our 
own tongue. We will give an ex- 
ample of Mr. Taine’s admiration for 
this great period, — the sixteenth 
century :— , 


“ Here is the great age of Europe and 
the most admirable moment of human 
vegetation. We live yet to-day upon its 
sap; and we now scarcely more than con- 
tinue its impulse, and keep up its effort. 
Such a spirit brought to light an extraordi- 
nary fervor of soul, a superabundant and 
magnificent imagination: half visions, 
whole visions, artists, believers, founders, 
creators. For Luther and St. Ignatius, 
Michael Angelo and Shakspeare, were 
creators of no mere abstract ideas, dry and 
incomplete ; but their works were creations, 
instinct with life and light. It is a singu- 
lar sign of the times that the men were 
more dressed, and more fickle in their 
dress, than women. A folly this may have 
been, but poetry too. There was some- 
thing higher than the mere amusement 


of a coxcomb in this splendid masquerade 
of costume. The excess of sap over- 
flowed in this direction as well as in 
dramas and poems. An artist’s enthusi- 
asm spurred them on; there was a seeth- 
ing of living forms in their brains. They 
were like the engravers of their day, who 
lavished fruit, flowers, animated figures, 
animals, and the gods pouring out and heap- 
ing up all the treasures of nature, in every 
corner of their frontispieces and engrav- 
ings. They felt a necessity for enjoying 
the beautiful : they needed to be happy 
through their eyes; consequently they felt 
a natural delight in the energy of out- 
ward forms. - At such a time, in such an 
universal outbreak and sudden unfolding, 
men are interested in themselves, and 
find their life beautiful, worthy of being 
represented and brought out vividly upon 
the stage. They play with it, enjoy 
looking at it; they love it through and 
through, and gladly make of it an object 
of art.” 


As M. Taine has an _ especial 
power of discovering and giving color 
to all works of art, to every thing 
that represents itself in form and 
color, we have opened his new vol- 
umes * upon a more abstract subject 
with some questionings. It is true 
that he has interested himself in 
the philosophy of art and of litera- 
ture, and prefaced his work upon 
English literature with a statement 
of his philosophic views upon history ; 
yet his especial gift has been dis- 
played in his power of vividly rep- 
resenting works of art, and giving 
individuality to artists and writers. 

We are not leaving ourselves space 
to discuss this book in its philosophic 
points, but we find that M. Taine 
has not failed to make it charming 
and readable. He passes over ground 
frequented by many other writers, ac- 
cepting many of the analyses of 
Bain, Herbert Spencer, and Stuart 


* De L’Intelligence, a! p- Taine. Paris: Li- 
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Mill, establishing at the same time 
his own theories. Through all this 
his language is clear, while it is full 
of color, suggestive if it does not con- 
vince. He thus closes his preface : — 


“Tt is now admitted that the laws which 
rule formation, nutrition, locomotion, for 
bird or reptile, are but one example and 
application of more general laws which 
rule the formation, nutrition, locomotion, of 
every animal. In the same way we begin 
to admit that the laws which rule the de- 
velopment of religious conceptions, literary 
creations, scientific discoveries, in a nation, 
are only an application and example of 
laws that rule this same development at 
every moment and with all men. In 
other terms, the historian studies psychol- 
ogy in its application, and the psychol- 
ogist studies history in its general forms. 
He first notes and follows the general 
transformation presented by a certain hu- 
man molecule, or a certain peculiar group 
of human molecules ; and, to explain these 
transformations, he writes the psychology 
of the molecule or its group. Carlyle has 
written that of Cromwell, St. Beuve that 
of Port Royal; Stendhal many times has 
taken up that of the Italian, Rénan 
that of the Semite. Every clear-sighted 
historian and philosopher labors upon that 
of an epoch, a people, or a race: the re- 
searches of linguists, mythologists, eth- 
nographists, have no other object. It is 
that of describing the human soul, or the 
traits common to a national group of hu- 
man souls; and, what historians accom- 
plish for the past, the great romance-writ- 
ers and dramatists effect for the present. 
I have contributed for fifteen years to 
these special psychologies. I now at- 
tempt a general psychology. To embrace 
the subject completely, this theory of the 
Intelligence (faculty of knowing) needs a 
theory of the will added to it. If I should 
.Judge of this latter work, which I do not 
dare to undertake, by that which I have 
essayed to accomplish, my powers are too 
weak : all that I venture to wish is, that 
the reader will grant to this his indulgence, 
considering the difficulty of the work and 
the length of the effort required.” 


Hippolyte Adolphe Taine. 
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It will be seen that M. Taine 
favors the modern effort of bringing 
unity into the world of thought, as 
well as in the domain of science. 

The point upon which he takes 
issue with Stuart Mill is upon the 
question of the necessary truth of cer- 
tain axioms. But we have not space 
to enter here upon this subject. We 
can only say that M. Taine presents 
with clearness the succession of his 
thoughts, avoiding the use of mere 
technical terms, and lighting up his 
argument by brilliant illustrations. 
It is a subject which must end with a 
question. This questioning M. Taine 
has rendered interesting by his clear- 
ness and simplicity of language. His 
very beginning awakens an interest 


in his book : — 


“When you ascend the Arc de Tri- 
omphe de |’Etoile, and look below you, 
along the Champs Elysées, you perceive 
a multitude of black or many-colored spots 
moving up and down the street and side- 
walks. Your eyes distinguish nothing 
more. But you know, that, beneath each 
of these gay or sombre points, there is a 
living body, — limbs in motion, a wise econ- 
omy of vital organs, a thinking brain, all 
nerved on by some inner desire or project, 
— in short, each is a human being. The 
presence of spots indicates the presence 
of persons. The first was the sign of the 
second.” 


This is the introduction to the first 
chapter upon Signs. In this great 
family of signs are found certain 
species, of peculiar qualities, called 
names. 


“Consider first proper names, which 
are easy to study because they design a 
peculiar and present thing; for example, 
such names as the Tuileries, Lord Pal- 
merston, Luxembourg, Notre-Dame, &e. 
Evidently they belong to the family just 
described; and each is the first, sensible, 
apparent term of a proposition. When 
I hear these words, Lord Palmerston, pro- 
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nounced, or if I read the fourteen letters 
that comprise them, an image is formed 
in my mind, — that of a tall, spare, solid 
figure, clothed in black, with a phlegmatic 
smile, such as I sawin Parliament. So 
when I read or hear this word, Tuileries, 
I imagine more or less vaguely, with 
more or less marked forms, a flat piece of 
ground, parterres fenced in, white statues, 
round-topped chestnut trees, the feathery 
curve of a fountain, and so on. This 
sudden little sensation entering the eye or 
ear has the property of awakening in us a 
certain image, or series of images, more 
or less positive; and the connection be- 
tween the first and second term of the 
proposition is so close, that in a hundred 
million of cases, and for two millions of 
men, the first term would always lead to 
the second.” 


We cannot always promise the 
same easy reading from the beginning 
to the end of the two volumes, but 
we can promise that the interest will 
not be disappointed. There are no 
mysteries solved, and new questions 
are raised; but the wide field of 
thought is opened, and its subjects 
rendered vivid. , 





HEPWORTH’S LECTURES. 


WE can only express our heartiest 
‘ sympathy with the purpose and main 
drift of the lectures of Mr. Hepworth.? 
They touch upon the temptations and 
exposures of young men in cities, and 
exhort, in trumpet tones, to an up- 
right, manly, and religious life. De- 
livered extemporaneously, they have 
the merits and the defects of such off- 
hand discoursing. They necessarily 
unfold the more prominent points only 
in a rhetorical and general way, and 
are direct appeals to the conscience 
and the heart. 


1 Rocks and Shoals. Lectures to Young Men, 


by George H. Hepworth. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. 
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We should demur at one or two 
statements, however: as where it is 
said, “ You did well, all of you, to 
come to the city.” This is stated too 
broadly. We feel sure that many 
who heard this must have said to 
themselves, “ We were too weak, too 
ignorant, too foolish in our imaginings 
and our expectations, to come into this 
vast maélstrom of crime and wicked- 
ness.” Again it is said, “The love 
of gold is, and ever will be, one of the 
divinest impulses of progress.” And 
in another place, “If your ledgers are 
right, then your souls are right.” We 
know that in another lecture it is said 
that “a man must have, nestling in 
the very centre and core of his heart, 
the divine weight of religious princi- 
ple.” And we know that the keeping 
a ledger right may be a truly reli- 
gious act; but we think that too great 
concessions have been made to what 
may be called the mercantile stand- 
point, perhaps arising from the 
necessary generalities of a purely ex- 
temporaneous handling of the great 
subject treated of by the speaker. 

The book contains six lectures, 
entitled: 1, Snares; 2, Not Luck, 
but Hard Work; 3, Honesty; 4, 
How to get Money; 5, Hurry and 
Worry ; 6, Undefiled Religion. There 
are scattered through them all noble 
appeals and bursts of sympathetic 
eloquence which must meet a response 
from many youthful hearts. Some 
of these we had marked for extract, 
but we find ourselves obliged to omit 
them; and we do this with the more 
readiness, because such extracts are 
not in themselves satisfactory “speci- 
mens” of a book, and because we 
are unwilling to deprive the reader of 
the pleasure of discovering such pas- 
sages for himself, and enjoying them 
in their proper connection. 

c. Cc. S. 














Record of Progress. 





Wuat will be called the progress of America, by ninety-nine in a 
hundred of the orators of this month, is the flow westward from the 
Atlantic, and the flow eastward from the Pacific, of the wave of white 
population. When De Tocqueville wrote, in 1833, he made the state- 
ment, which has since been repeated everywhere, that this wave was 
flowing at the rate of seventeen and a half miles a year. A rough 
statement of the distance between the western boundary of the new 
States, in 1790, and the settlements west of the Mississippi when De 
Tocqueville was here, would be about seven hundred miles. Dividing 
this by forty years, the French philosopher obtained the seventeen miles 
and a half, which has done such good duty since as the statement of the 
rate of the progress of American civilization. 

The tide is now flowing from the Pacific and from the Atlantic. It 
will no longer answer any good purpose to keep to De Tocqueville’s 
statement of its rapidity. What is much more important in the study 
either of national greatness, or of the real improvement of the world, is 
inquiry into the quality of the so-called civilization, which has dis- 
placed old French habitans, Mandan Indians, mixed races of Spanish 
and Indian origin, Diggers, and Coyotes generally. 

There is no question, that, as a growing girl of fourteen needs every 
whit of her strength and vital power for the rapid enlargement of her 
physical frame, and ought not to be pestered by an ounce weight more 
than she can carry lightly of science, language, or other accomplish- 
ments, the country, in its seventeen-mile paces, has gained its enlarge- 
ment with the postponement of many of the gifts and many of the 
graces. There are a great many dropped stitches to be picked up, when 
people will knit rapidly. And the record of true national progress, 
therefore, does not simply study the statistics of the advance of the 
frontier, but the work which is done far behind the frontier, even at the 
very base of operations. May all the orators remember this in the grat- 
ulations of Independence Day! 

None of the critical problems of the country are so far from a solution 


as those which regards the government of large cities. England and 
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France have determined that London and Paris shall be ruled, not by 
their own citizens, but by the general government of the land. The 
United States has determined the same for Washington. But a majority 
of the people of the State of New York, by a new charter, have reversed 
this decision, so far as the city of New York is interested, and have 
placed thé responsible power in the hands of a mayor selected by the 
universal suffrage of the people of the city. So many people will 
believe that an account of this charter is rightly placed at the beginning 
of our Record of Progress. For ourselves, we wish we were as sure 
that it belongs there, as we are of the success of the great engineering 
enterprise which is next explained. 

The hardest struggle of our own country is going on in the sections 
where, for a century or two, men have struggled so desperately to main- 
tain the lowest form of human labor, and, of course, the lowest type of 
civilized life. The Southern States are now crowding into a few years 
work which in other parts of the world has been done none too well in 
acentury. With a good many mistakes, of course, with a good deal of 
blind feeling in directions where nothing was possible, some admirable 
beginnings have been made so thoroughly that we may take them, not 
merely as encouragements, but as examples. We may speak thus of the 
work done in the Freedmen’s savings banks and in the normal schools. 
Of the Hampton School, and of the general savings-bank system, we 
are able to speak with precision; and the careful reader will take 
courage as he reads our narrative of these successes. 





THE NEW CHARTER OF NEW 
YORK. 

Tue distinguishing feature of the 
new charter of the city of New York 
is the abrogation of the State Com- 
missions, which have exercised import- 
ant functions fora number of years 
past, and the restoration of the city 
to what is called “self-government.” 
As matters stand at present, this 
means practically, for some years 
to come, government by the Hon. A. 
Oakey Hall. 

The charter which has just been 
abolished was adopted in 1857, dur- 
ing the reign of Fernando Wood. The 
State was Whig, or Republican: the 


city was Democratic; and Democracy 
meant Fernando Wood. It was be- 
lieved by the Republicans that good 
government could be provided for the 
metropolis by giving it into the hands 
of those who represented the rural 
districts. To realize this idea, several 
commissions were organized: the 
Metropolitan Police, Fire, Health, and 
Excise Departments; the Board of 
Commissioners of Central Park; the 
Board of Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion; and the Croton Aqueduct De- 
partment, — which were free from the 
control of the “mayor, aldermen, and 
commonalty of the city of New York.” 

The Comptroller and Corporation 
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counsel were elected by the people. 
The heads of departments, other than 
those named, were appointed by the 
mayor, with the advice and consent 
of the board of aldermen. These 
heads might be removed, for cause, 
by the governor, or by the mayor 
with the consent of the board of al- 
dermen; or they might be removed 
by a two-thirds vote of the board of 
aldermen. 

Thus the charter of 1857. But the 
contest of 1869 resulted in the elec- 
tion of a Democratic legislature, and 
in the revolution of the State govern- 
ment was avowedly involved the re- 
organization of that of the city. Now 
this, though a Democratic measure, 
was accepted by the Republican mem- 
bers of the Assembly, — their accept- 
ance of it being ostensibly the price 
of a new election law. We may add 
that this law has utterly failed to pre- 
vent fraudulent voting. 

After several abortions had been 
produced, the new charter was 
adopted, April 5, 1870, and extensive- 
ly amended by the statute called the 
“Tax Levy,” April 26. 

Under it, the mayor is the only ex- 
ecutive officer to be elected by the 
people. He may be impeached by the 
common council before the full court 
of common pleas, and he may im- 
peach heads of departments before 
the same court. In case of his ab- 
sence or removal, the president of the 
board of aldermen is to act in his 
place. 

Heads of all executive depart- 
ments are to be appointed by the 
elected mayor, or in case of his death, 
resignation, or removal, by the comp- 
troller; and the governor no longer 
has power to remove them. They 
may appoint and remove subordinates, 
except that the comptroller may not 
remove the chamberlain. They may 
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regulate the number of their employ- 
ees; but the aggregate amount paid as 
compensation must not exceed the 
amount legally appropriated. 

The executive branches mentioned 
in the charter are the following : — 

Finance Department, under the su- 
pervision of the comptroller, whose 
appointment is now for five years, 
and, after the present term, is to be 
for four years. The chamberlain has 
charge of a bureau of this department, 
for the collection and payment of 
money. 

Law Department, at the head of 
which the present corporation counsel 
is to remain until Jan. 1, 1873; 
after which his successor is to hold of- 
fice for four years. ’ 

Police Department, consisting of 
four commissioners appointed respect- 
ively for eight, seven, six, and five 
years, and afterwards for eight years. 

Department of . Public Works, 
which takes the place of the Street 
and Croton Aqueduct Departments, 
under a commissioner appointed for 
four years. 

Department of Public Charities and 
Correction, controlled by a board of 
five members, appointed for five years. 

Fire Department, managed by a 
board of five commissioners, appointed 
for five years. 

Health Department, consisting of 
the police commissioners, the health 
officer of the port, and four commis- 
sioners of health, appointed for five 
years. 

Department of Public Parks, hav- 
ing five commissioners without salary, 
appointed for five years. 

Department of Buildings, under a 
superintendent appointed for five 
years. 

Department of Docks, consisting 
of a board of five persons appointed 
for five years, with power to re-ar- 
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range and rebuild wharves, piers, &c., 
upon plans approved by the commis- 
sioners of the sinking fund, at an ex- 
pense not to exceed three millions of 
dollars per annum. 

Departments of Street Openings, 
consisting of the mayor, comptroller, 
and commissioner of public works, 
tagether with the commissioners of 
taxes and assessments of the city and 
county, with power to lay out new 
streets, or to widen, straighten, extend, 
alter, or close old ones, in that portion 
of the city below Fourteenth Street. 

There is also a Board of Commis- 
sioners of the sinking-fund, composed 
of the mayor, recorder, chamberlain, 
and comptroller, and the chairmen of 
the respective finance committees of 
the two branches of the common 
council. 

The annual appropriations for each 
of the departments of police, public 
works, fire, and health, are to be 
made by the mayor and comptroller, 
and the head of the department in- 
terested. 

The common council is to be com- 
posed of a board of aldermen and a 
board of assistant aldermen. Mem- 
bers of the board of aldermen are to 
be elected on a general ticket, instead 
of by districts as heretofore. No or- 
dinance interfering with the internal 
affairs of an executive department 
may be passed by the common council, 
except upon the previous application 
of its head. 

It will be noticed that the desire so 
often expressed, that the mayor might 
be clothed with extended power and 
responsibility, has been amply grati- 
fied. It should also be noticed, how- 
ever, that, as the act provided that 
appointments should be made within 
a few days after its passage, Mayor A. 
Oakey Hall, whose term is shortly to 
expire, was invested with the power 


of arranging all the executive depart- 
ments for some years to come, thereby 
relieving his successor of the much- 
vaunted responsibility. 


THE BROOKLYN SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE. 

THE genuine New Yorker does not 
know much about Brooklyn: he 
thinks that it is a great way off, and 
very difficult of access; that it can 
only be reached by ferry-boats which 
are in the constant habit of colliding 
while going at full speed, or of being 
detained for hours by dense fogs or 
great masses of floating ice. And it 
is true that serious collisions have oc- 
curred; and it is also a fact that the 
river has been blocked by ice for some 
hours, and that the number of daily 
trips has sometimes been lessened on 
account of fog. 

Nevertheless, about forty millions 
of persons cross annually on the five 
lines belonging to the Union Ferry 
Company, and find themselves unin- 
jured in wind or limb. New Yorkers 
do not usually go to Brooklyn; but 
Brooklyn people go to New York, — 
and come back safely. 

Brooklyn is an enterprising city; 
and, being also a prosperous city, she 
has laid out large sums, latterly, upon 
public improvements, — the Academy 
of Music, the Mercantile Library, 
Prospect Park, &c., which have in- 
creased her attractions to such a degree 
that she has grown much more rapidly 
than her larger sister. 

But for the relief of this same tim- 
orous sister, and also because the time 
seems ripe for the undertaking, a sus- 
pension bridge has been projected, 
which, when completed, will be the 
greatest in the world, and a triumph 
of engineering worthy of our com- 
mercial metropolis. 


, 














This bridge is to have an elevation 
of one hundred and thirty feet above 
high tide, so as to allow the passage 
of large vessels beneath it, with a 
span between the piers of sixteen 
hundred feet, or three hundred and 
fifty feet more than the new suspen- 
sion bridge at Niagara. There will 
be secondary spans on each, side, of 
nine hundred and forty feet to the 
anchor walls, at which points the 
height will be eighty-five feet eight 
inches above tide. From the anchor- 
walls to the termini, one thousand 
three hundred and thirty-seven feet 
in New York, and eight hundred and 
thirty-seven feet in Brooklyn, the ap- 
proaches will be supported by iron 
guides and trusses resting at intervals 
upon small piers of masonry or iron 
columns. It is proposed that these 
columns, &c., shall form parts of walls 
dividing the space beneath the bridge 
into stores, offices, &c., of which the 
fire and water proof floor of the 
bridge shall be the roof. 

The landing-place in New York is 
to be on Chatham Street, opposite the 
Register’s office in the City Hall Park ; 
in Brooklyn, it is to be near the 
corner of Fulton and Sands Streets. 
The whole distance between these 
points is five thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-two feet, or about a mile 
and one ninth; and the maximum 
grade required is three feet six inches 
per hundred feet. 

The bridge is to be eighty-five feet 
in width, and have a broad, elevated 
path for pedestrians in the middle, 
with a railroad track and two roads 
for vehicles upon each side. On the 
railway, two passenger-trains will run 
forth and back alternately, drawn by 
endless wire-ropes worked by a sta- 
tionary engine on the Brooklyn 
side. Five minutes will probably 
be consumed in charging, moving, 
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and discharging a train on each 
track. 

The weight of the central span, 
with all the load which can conve- 
niently be placed upon it, will be four 
thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
three tons. This span will be steadied 
and supported by stays from the great 
piers or towers, and by four large 
cables, which are to bear upon the 
towers, and be anchored under heavy 
masonry at the points indicated. It 
is believed that the work can be done 
so perfectly that there will be no per- 
ceptible movement, even during a 
high gale. 

The towers are to be one hundred 
and thirty-four feet long, and fifty-six 
feet wide at the water-line, and to 
have an elevation above high water of 
two hundred and sixty-eight feet. On 
the New York side, a great excava- 
tion must be made, on account of 
quicksands which extend to the depth 
of one hundred and six feet. On 
the Brooklyn side, where work has 
been begun, the bottom is much bet- 
ter; and it is supposed that a depth 
of thirty feet will suffice. A great 
caisson, one hundred and sixty-eight 
feet long, one hundred and two feet 
wide, and fifteen feet high, constructed 
of solid timbers at Webb’s ship-yard, 
is now in position a short distance 
above Fulton Ferry, and rests upon 
the bottom at low tide. This has a 
wedge-shaped flange all around its 
base, enclosing a chamber nine feet 
in height, which can be reached by a 
ladder through a circular iron shaft. 

The visitor has to pass through a 
sort of valve on his way from the free 
air without to that which is confined 
under steam-pressure within. In 
making the transit, the ears undergo 
serious pangs, which, however, are 
only temporary. Below, one finds 
himself in one of a series of long 
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chambers, partly floored, and in part 
enclosing muddy pools, in which, if so 
unfortunate in the dim candle-light, 
he may flounder up to his arm-pits. 
All around, men are busily engaged 
in levelling the surface by removing 
earth and bowlders. Calcium lights 
are to be used soon; and the excava- 
tions preparatory to the sinking of the 
caisson will proceed more rapidly, the 
débris being removed by means of a 
well. 

Upon this immense structure of 
timbers, masonry will be laid; and it 
will form the foundation for the sup- 
porting towers. On the New York side, 
the same process will be employed. 

Mr. John A. Roebling, the en- 
gineer, and the constructor of the 
Niagara bridge and of the splendid 
bridge at Cincinnati, while locating 
the pier last summer, met with an ac- 
cident which caused his death; and 
the prosecution of the work, substan- 
tially upon the plans as he left them, 
has been intrusted to his son. It is 
supposed that five or six years will be 
needed for its completion, and that it 
will cost six or eight millions of dol- 
lars. The enterprise is under the 
control of a company, and some money 
has been obtained from individuals ; 
though the greater part of the five 
millions hitherto subscribed has been 
furnished by the Brooklyn and New 
York city governments. 





HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL INSTITUTE. 

THE object of this institution is “ to 
prepare youth of the South for the 
work of organizing and instructing 
schools in the Southern States.” Its 
object is the diffusion throughout the 
South, where Normal and Agricul- 
tural schools have not been established 
as yet, of the best methods and ad- 


vantages of education; and, if the 
benefit of the colored people be more 
immediately anticipated, it is only 
from the apprehended unwillingness 
of others to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the Institute. It pro- 
poses to combine education and train- 
ing with opportunity for self-help. 
It would provide a body of colored 
teachers, the best and the only avail- 
able agency for the work, thoroughly 
trained, not only in the requisite 
knowledge and in the best methods 
of teaching, but also in all that per- 
tains to right living, including habits 
of intelligent labor. The freedmen 
need discipline and training ‘even 
more than teaching; and the Insti- 
tute would avoid the mistake, some- 
times made on missionary grounds, of 
so training teachers as to put them 
out of sympathy with the people in 
their present condition, and in the 
struggle that is before them if they 
are to rise. It therefore makes much 
of the feature of self-help, not only 
as relieving the benevolent from a 
burden, but as inspiring self-respect 
and self-reliance, and as tending to a 
consistency and solidity of character 
that are especially needed. It would 
aim at reaching, and to be effectual it 
must reach, those who cannot pay 
their way except by their own labor. 

Having been opened only since the 
spring of 1868, it is still two years too 
young to have turned out any grad- 
uates. Yet its results, so far as fig- 
ures will show them, have been as 
follows :— 

The number of its pupils who, after 
trial, have proved efficient as teachers, 
is 31; the number of its pupils who 
kept up schools over two months of 
the hot weather during the last vaca- 
tion is $; the number of scholars 
enrolled in the summer schools was, in 
the seventh month, 302; in the eighth 











month, 398; in the ninth month, 421. 
The attendance averaged about three- 
fourths of the enrolment. Besides 
the summer schools, opportunity for 
practice in teaching is given during 
term-time to all suitable pupils in 
rotation. At present, there are four- 
teen so employed at or near Hampton. 
These teacher-pupils teach in eight 
schools, of which only two are under 
constant supervision of white teachers. 
The remaining six schools are occa- 
sionally inspected. 

The enrolment of the two schools 
in charge of the white ladies is 225; 
the enrolment of the six schools taught 
exclusively by colored teachers is 430; 
the number of pupils at the Normal 
School proper, including fifteen day- 
scholars, is 75, — making a total num- 
ber now enrolled for instruction by 
five white ladies and their pupils of 
730, or 146 scholars either directly 
or indirectly under the influence of 
each white teacher employed. This 
large number justifies the employ- 
ment of a high grade of ability at 
the school which forms the centre of 
the system. 

It may be remarked that the zeal 
of ‘the colored people in welcoming 
educators reacts most favorably on 
the young teachers themselves, so that 
very few of them become discouraged. 

The seven hundred and _ thirty 
scholars now enrolled at and near 
Hampton are, with almost no excep- 
tion, compelled to pay something for 
all they receive. Gifts to the negro, 
whether of money, clothing, or edu- 
cation, have not built up his foresight 
or his self-respect. The idea of value 
for value has shaped the whole policy 
pursued at Hampton. A thorough 
acquaintance with the negro, and 
with a similar race in similar position 
at the Sandwich Islands, had con- 
vinced Gen. Armstrong; the principal 
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of this institution, that character was 
quite as much to be desired as educa- 
tion. To form habits of self-denial 
for a worthy object, to exchange 
foresight for an utter- shiftlessness, 
have, therefore, been his leading aims, 
rather than to produce shining ex- 
amples of the capacity of the race for 
culture. A few things being well 
taught, —a basis of strength being 
formed in those points of character 
where the freedman is peculiarly 
weak, — and the teacher is sent out 
on his mission. Thus prepared, he 
has more real weight with his class, 
and less vanity to unfit him for its 
society, than if he were merely a 
master of arts. 

The manual-labor system at Hamp- 
ton; the monthly statement of all 
debts and credits ; the unusual enforce- 
ment of punctuality, of neatness 
in dress and rooms, and of the use 
of civilized forms of speech, —are all 
features of a system which aims pri- 
marily to cultivate self-respect. 

A method of combining labor and 
study with the least possible mutual 
interference is peculiar to Hampton. 
Instead of the usual plan of devoting 
a part of each day to labor, the school 
is divided into five companies, to each 
of which successive working-days are 
assigned. Every student has thus 
one whole day in the week for labor, 
besides the forenoon of the seventh 
day, during which all are at work. 
This time, at ten cents per hour, is 
nearly sufficient to pay the board-bill, 
which is twenty-five cents per day. 
Special working holidays, and some 
labor in vacation, not only enable 
the student to meet the deficiency, 
but also to supply himself with books 
and clothing made up by the female 
pupils in a well-organized sewing 
department. 

Manual labor in schools at the 
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North has not generally proved a suc- 
cess; but, for the freedmen at Hamp- 
ton, it has the following peculiar 
recommendations : — 

First, The students being destitute, 
it is the only way by which they can 
earn an education. Second, Labor is 
neither new to the freedman, nor is 
it degrading in hisestimation. Third, 
In spite of a determination to admit 
only such students as will be likely to 
teach, many prove to be not of the 
right material. These boys, while 
they will mostly be farmers, have seen 
no examples of the kind of manage- 
ment adapted to small farms. Ac- 
customed to the exhaustive methods 
of the Southern planter, the Normal 
School farm gives them the first les- 
sons in systematic improvement of 
soils. Fourth, As improvidence is 


one of the freedman’s worst faults, it 
is better to teach him to earn a farm, 
and how to take care of it, than to 
give him the land. And, as he had 


no examples around his home of suc- 
cessful farming on small estates, he 
needs instruction in its simplest prin- 
ciples. Fifth, Perhaps the crowning 
argument in favor of the system is its 
popularity. While no privileged non- 
laboring class would be allowed, no 
request for exemption has ever been 
made. On holidays, the volunteer 
force is crowded with willing and 
faithful workers; and the constant 
stream of applications for admission, 
amounting to about twelve per month, 
speaks well for a class who are so glad 
to be self-helpful. 


To the account thus given by an 
intelligent observer on the spot, we 
are tempted to add a single observa- 
tion communicated to us by a Northern 
inspector, who visited this school in a 
round of inspection duty. It is, that 
the general verdict against manual- 
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labor schools does not belong to this 
case, for the single reason that the 
scholars here are, without a single 
exception, used to such labor, so that 
no new habits have to be acquired, 
nor is any acclimatization needed if 
they work in the field. He adds, that 
the selection of a staff of teachers 
has been curiously happy, and that 
the result is a degree of animation 
and content in the work of the school 
such as could not have been asked for. 
Gen. Armstrong is the son of the dis- 
tinguished missionary to the Hawaiian 
Islands. He approaches his task with 
a knowledge of the problem before 
him, derived from early experience in 
those islands, such as no man, however 
thoroughly trained in our Northern 
processes, could receive; while he 
brings to that task whatever can be 
transmitted by a favorite pupil — 
shall we say —of Dr. Hopkins. The 
ladies who work together in the charge 
of the school are carrying to that 
duty intelligence, energy, and spirit, 
which command success. Hampton 
is a place curiously well-fitted for a 
model normal school for blacks. Its 
climate, — nay, its life, — are those of 
the South, while by the Bay it is im- 
mediately connected with the great 
Northern centres. 


THE SEA-ISLANDS. 


On Thursday, the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1861, Port Royal Harbor was the 
scene of a naval attack, admirably 
planned and successfully executed. 
Admiral Dupont, in his flag-ship, 
headed the procession of gunboats. 
The movement he led was in a circle. 
As each ship came abreast the rebel 
earthworks on Hilton Head Island, its 
well-directed cannon were discharged. 














This circular movement was repeated 
several times, the distance between 
ship and shore being shortened with 
each fresh-start. Hence, if the pieces 
mounted on the walls were re-adjusted 
since the last swing, and the gunner 
said, “I have them now,” disappoint- 
ment ensued. The ships were almost 
untouched, while the garrison was 
driven from the fort. Nothing re- 
mained but to take possession of the 
abandoned island, to steam up Port 
Royal Creek to Beaufort, and, at lei- 
sure, to place garrisons on St. Helena, 
Ladies’, and the other fertile and beau- 
tiful Sea-Islands. 

With the military operations, how- 
ever, we are not concerned; but 
“What will he do with it?” Do 
with what? This property, —to wit, 
eight thousand slaves (with more con- 
stantly coming in), and between three 
and four hundred thousand dollars 
worth of long-staple cotton. Mr. 
Chase, into whose hands, as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, this property fell, 
said, “ The money arising from the sale 
of this cotton must go into the Treas- 
ury, of course, because that is the 
place formoney ; but I will keep it some- 
what separate.” It was termed the 
“cotton-fund.” The Secretary seemed 
thus further to soliloquize: “These 
slaves, or contrabands-of-war, or what- 
ever we must call them, raised the 
cotton. This fund may be drawn 
from to furnish mules and hoes and 
ploughs, with which they may till the 
land. From it, the War Department 
must be paid for whatever rations are 
issued to them ; but of these the fewer 
the better. This people must be 
taught, and encouraged to earn their 
own living. But first their numbers 
and condition must be ascertained. 
How much corn have they on hand?” 

Mr. E. L. Pierce was appointed 
special agent of the Treasury Depart- 
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ment, to obtain this and all other 
information which would help to an- 
swer the question, what to do with it. 

He made his report. There are, as" 
nearly as can be ascertained, eight 
thousand people. They have (but on 
this point statements proved falla- 
cious, as are those sometimes made to 
the assessor) about so much corn. 
They had a good deal more; but 
“folks will lie,’— black as well as 
white. 

Mr. Chase laid out his plans. 
“These people must first be cared for 
as regards their material condition. 
This it is within the province of the 
Government to do. They ought also 
to be taught. But for this the Gen- 
eral Government cannot, according to 
the Constitution, furnish money. But 
what say the philanthropists of the 
North? Ifthey will provide teachers, 
the Government will furnish, in its 
steamers, transportation to the field 
of labor (the War Department having 
consented to this); also one ration for 
each person, and such quarters as may 
be found in the abandoned plantation 
houses, now in the possession of the 
United States. 

The records of the Freedmen’s Aid 
associations, the best missionary soci- 
eties in the world’s history, are the 
answer to this appeal. 

It was the privilege of the writer 
to be one of the first seventy-five 
teachers who went to Port Royal in 
March and April, 1862. The spirit 
of self-sacrifice and of a holy enthu- 
siasm presided over the movement. 
There were young women fitted for 
beneficent work by their qualities of 
mind and heart, and by culture, who 
had been waiting for an opportunity. 
Thanking God for the privilege, they 
promptly entered through this open 
door. Two of the most efficient of 


these remained, at the last dates ob- 
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tained by the writer, in their original 
field of labors — St. Helena Island. 
Frank Barnard of Dorchester was 
‘the first who consecrated the enter- 
prise, and “ bid the work proceed,” by 
giving his life. After six months of 
service, he was buried on the planta- 
tion where his last labor was per- 
formed, beneath the palmetto-trees. 

Although the general style of those 
employed in the manner above indi- 
cated was “teachers,” only a part 
were engaged in the work of instruc- 
tien. The larger number acted as 
superintendents. To each of those 
employed in this capacity, several 
plantations—in one instance as 
many as seven — were assigned. It 
was his business to lay out and keep 
account of work done for the Govern- 
ment by the freedmen in raising cot- 
ton, and to encourage the raising of 
corn for their own use. He also drew 
rations for those not otherwise pro- 
vided. 

These teachers and superintend- 
ents, when hooted at by Pennsylvania 
soldiers as Gideonites, and by Twenty- 
eighth Massachusetts men as Naygur- 
teachers, felt as did the Jews of old 
when toiling on the walls of Jerusa- 
lem rising from its ruins, —“I am 
doing a great work.” Amid all dis- 
couragements, there was a conscious- 
ness that a grand beginning was 
being made, and that part of it each 
one was. Without daring to antici- 
pate what, thank God, has already 
come to pass, they yet felt that.a new 
life was ushered into our land, and 
that it was their privilege to assist at 
its birth. They were forbidden to 
tell the colored people that they were 
freemen. The Lord only, at that 
time, knew what they were. “The 
Government must not be embar- 
rassed.” It may be necessary, in the 
chances of war, to remand them to 


slavery, return them to their old mas- 
ters. At any rate, the President has 
not pronounced upon their status or 
their future, so you must keep silent. 

These directions were received obe- 
diently ; but one thing was resolved 
upon, — “ We will prepare them to be 
very bad slaves.” But put it not so, 
said a voice within; witness the con- 
fidence in God’s future which abides 
in the hearts of these long-oppressed 
colored men. The question which 
you are so anxiously prepared to 
parry is never asked. Their trusting 
souls need no assurance on this point: 
they know that God has delivered 
them, to be freemen for evermore. 
Share their sublime faith! Zion is 
free. Waste not a moment in doubt: 
prepare them for their new duties and 
responsibilities. 

But there was one question which 
troubled men very much, and one 
which could not then be answered. 
Its solution was in the bosom of the 
future. Time only could answer it. 
“Can these freedmen, these Sea-Isl- 
and negroes, ever take care of them- 
selves? If yes, then the question 
is answered for all the slaves of the 
South. For these are the most igno- 
rant, undeveloped, the most closely 
related to their African brethren 
(some of the older ones being natives 
of Africa), of the whole four millions.” 


No, said most of the officers around - 


us. They were born to be slaves, and 
slavery is all they are fit for. 

Yet there was one ground of hope. 
Coming in daily contact with them 
in business relations, we found the or- 
gan of acquisitiveness well developed. 
Their desire to get and to keep was 
very evident. The very common re- 
ply to the inquiry of the superintend- 
ent as to the amount of corn stored 
in the cabin, was “None: we have 
been out for tree week.” This asser- 
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tion, coming from the lips of a face 
whose roundness and oiliness gave the 
lie to the assertion of three weeks’ 
starvation, assured us that they meant 
to keep what they had got in the 
article of corn, and to get what they 
could in the way of rations. Thus 
early in our work we gained a hope, 
reasoning thus: “The quality here 
manifested is that which enables the 
white man to take care of himself : 
why may it not serve the negro as 
well?” 

But time passed on. Falsehood 
was found to be no longer a neces- 
sity, as in slavery, and became less 
and less common. Nearly eighteen 


months had elapsed since the begin- 
ning of the work, when there was 
the prospect of a large land-sale. 
The assessment had been made by 
the United States tax-commissioners ; 
and, the rebel owners not appearing, 
many plantations were to be sold for 


taxes. The writer was, at that time, 
general superintendent of the third 
division of plantations, having his 
office at Hilton Head. Thither came 
Cuffee, foreman of the Jenkins-island 
plantation, whose superior executive 
qualities were worthy of a name much 
more dignified than the one he bore. 
But a weakness in his character, not 
before perceived, was discovered at 
this time. Never before had he ap- 
peared with any artificial aids to his 
organs of vision. There was no need 
of any, his sight being good; besides, 
he was unacquainted with the art of 
reading and writing: yet, on this 
occasion, he had mounted a pair of 
spectacles. Business of importance 
was to be considered. He proposed, 
with others, to purchase the planta- 
tion on which they had formerly 
wrought as slaves. As it happened, 
the property was not offered for sale. 
But this encouraging fact was devel- 
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oped, — these freedmen were ready to 
produce the money they supposed to 
be necessary to effect the purchase. 
Surely, we thought, negroes may be 
able to take care of themselves. 

T. D. H. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 
NOTES BY A VISITOR. 


“ Wuy were the college buildings 
erected on low grounds, rather than 
on the top of one of these broad 
hills?” said I to one of the trustees, 
as we were driving out of Pough- 
keepsie. “Mr. Vassar found that in 
the present locality good drainage 
could be had, and an abundant sup- 
ply of fresh water, —two things it 
was impossible for him to get so easily 
anywhere else.” At first, water was 
obtained from a pond near by; but, 
as that filled with a slimy vegetable 
growth in the summer, it is now got 
from a natural spring, in quantities 
sufficient for the whole establishment. 
Carried up to the fourth story in the 
college (the fifth story should never 
have been built, or, if built, not occu- 
pied by students), after having done 
service in two dozen bath-rooms and 
hundreds of basins, it runs down into 
the drain that carries off the sewer- 
age of the whole building. 

We went down into the basement. 
A hot pipe overhead runs the whole 
length of a long, narrow gallery, a 
distance of four hundred and seventy- 
one feet, and then, at either end, 
branches off at right angles, to run 
under the wings of the building. This 
pipe conveys the steam from the boil- 
ers near the gas-works, for heating 
the entire block; another, in the floor 
of the ceilar, carries back to the works 
the hot water formed from the con- 
densation of the steam. Coils of 
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pipe for the heaters, encased in brick, 
are placed along at suitable intervals : 
each has rods controlling registers 
placed in the different stories. 
Through the open windows at the 
sides enters the fresh air from with- 
out, which, when heated, is distributed 
to every apartment. s 

The cellar is as dry as a sand- 
bank ; no appearance of water, or even 
of dampness, in any part of it. No 
miasma, nor foul exhalation of any 
kind, can arise from this detritus, the 
pulverized cliffs of the drift period, 
rolled hither and thither in clear 
water for ages, before it was laid away 
here high and dry. <A brick sewer, 
about ten inches in diameter, is laid 
along in a trench in the bottom of the 
cellar; it is carried about five hun- 
dred feet away from the college, and 
then pours its contents into a ravine, 
whose waters bear them away to the 
Hudson. Next spring, the mouth of 
this sewer is to be placed farther off 
than now, to stop the foul air arising 
from the sediment from poisoning the 
atmosphere of the college. Gas of 
an excellent quality, made on the 
premises, is used for lighting the 
buildings. 

In winter, fresh air heated by 
steam, as has been said, is distributed 
to all parts of the establishment, one 
register for its ingress and another 
for its egress being furnished each 
room and corridor. Special contriv- 
ances, besides, have been adopted to 
keep the air pure in the dining-room 
and chapel; these appliances have 
met with a good deal of success, 
though the ventilation is not yet per- 
fect. In summer, the open windows 
and long, spacious halls allow the 
breezes to sweep through every nook 
and corner. Some time during the 
day, sunlight can enter every room in 
the block, a longitudinal section of 
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which runs from north to south, and 
which is nowhere, I believe, more 
than two rooms in thickness. 

Food, excellent in kind and abun- 
dant in quantity, is prepared in the 
adjoining kitchens and bakery. Ex- 
ercise can be had when wanted, 
either by walking in the grounds, 
which consist of two hundred acres, 
or by skating on the pond in one sea- 
son, and rowing in another. Many 
of the young ladies handle the oar as 
skilfully as their brothers at other 
colleges; and as many as six boats 
are sometimes out at a time. There 
is also the riding-school, built at an 
expense of about forty thousand dol- 
lars, and containing at present about 
twenty horses. In one portion of it is 
a bowling-room, containing two alleys. 
Croquet is a favorite game in summer. 
A base-ball club was started, but is 
not now in existence; there was but 
little enthusiasm for that game. A 
certain amount of exercise is neces- 
sarily obtained by the working of the 
rule that requires each pupil to walk 
an hour a day, or, on stated days, to 
practise calisthenics twenty minutes 
and walk the balance of the hour. 
The sick list averages one per cent 
of the whole number; to-day it is 
two percent. Thus it is seen, that, 
from the very start, attention has 
been paid to matters that daily affect 
the health and happiness of the stu- 
dents, —to drainage, warmth, venti- 
lation, food, sunlight, and exercise. 

The college certainly is wise in one 
respect: it has a lady physician, a 
regular graduate of the Boston 
Female Medical College, residing on 
the premises, for the purpose of pre- 
venting rather than curing disease. 
She does not allow her office to 
remain a sinecure, but makes her 
presence felt by keeping a sharp look- 
out on all matters affecting the health 
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of the pupils. Suddenly a change is 
ordered in the diet: one dish must be 
served every day, another not suffered 
to be put on the table; this young 
lady must drop one, or perhaps two, 
of her studies. She is overworked, 
and her lessons must be given up for 
the present. Three recitations a day, 
of forty minutes each, are assigned 
each pupil; in preparing for which, 
she is supposed to use about six 
hours, —an amount of time for reci- 
tations that seems small, for study 
large. 

For social intercourse with the peo- 
ple of Poughkeepsie, there is but 
little opportunity, nor scarcely any 
chance to go to a good theatre, opera, 
or concert, outside the college walls. 
Three chapters of the same literary 
society exist here, among which there 
is a considerable degree of rivalry. 
They have a fine hall, neatly fur- 
nished, used by the three in common. 
The singing at chapel services is fine ; 
and the interest in music is enhanced 
by the Cecilian Society, a club formed 
of those who have taste and skill in 
that art. There is also a Floral 
Society, whose flower-beds in their sea- 
son are said to be beautiful. Dan- 
cing twice a week in a good hall is 
allowed: I should have preferréd to 
say, encouraged. 

Is there “hazing,” or any thing 
like it, in the college? Professors 
and students answer invariably and 
emphatically, No; nor is there any 
conduct that borders on rudeness, or 
any disposition shown for practical 
jokes. But suppose a Fresh-“ girl” 
dresses extravagantly or absurdly, 
boasts of her parents’ riches or the 
family jewels; that she repeats, with 
self-important air, stories of what she 
has done; is always at hand when 


others’ boxes are opened, but keeps- 


dark when her own arrives: is there 
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no healthful snubbing, no heroic 
treatment of any kind, for such? It 
was refreshing to find, that even here 
the like meet with their deserts; that 
human nature everywhere has some 
points in common. Yet perhaps not 
even age and traditions, handed down 
from classes of an elder time, can 
make hazing appear here in that pro- 
nounced and offensive form that it 
does in the older colleges. 

Are “ponies” used by the lady- 
students ? or do the dull and the lazy 
get their work done for them, to a 
great extent, by the quick and the 
needy? I have put this question, in 
different forms, to at least twenty per- 
sons, — professors, teachers, seniors, 
and juniors. The reply is almost 
unanimously in the negative; so 
nearly so, that I have been induced 
to push my inquiry more carefully, 
but still can discover scarcely a trace 
of the evil, for evil it is most decided- 
ly in many seats of learning. At 
present there is here—and may it 
long continue, for it is an ornament 
to the college—that genuine desire 
for improvement, and high sense of 
honor, that would reject with scorn 
the suggestion to resort to such assist- 
ance, to frustrate the purpose for 
which most of them are here, — their 
own improvement. Bohn is not their 
chief classic ; “jokers” are unknown ; 
the marked advantages of wristbands 
not appreciated; the great end of re- 
citations, and the gaining of which 
constitutes the chief mental exertion 
of many students, — that is, to cheat, 
— not understood. 

In the many recitations and lectures 
that I have attended during the past 
week, the usual “ Not prepared, sir,” 
or its equivalent, has rarely, if ever, 
been heard. Promptness and punc- 
tuality mark all the exercises. Every 
thing is done with a will, as if it all 
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means something: in this the college 
reminded me of the Normal School 
of twenty-five years ago at Bridge- 
water. 

For the first two years of the course 
the studies are chiefly prescribed ; for 
the last two largely elective. The 
popular electives, judging from the 
numbers that take them, are Chemis- 
try, Physics, Logic, Natural History, 
French, and German. 

Colleges differ from one another 
chiefly in two ways: in the acquire- 
ments of the pupils at the time of en- 
tering, and in the lectures and higher 
kinds of instruction given in the junior 
and senior years, and in post-graduate 
courses. The differences at entering 
are somewhat due to the conditions 
prescribed by the colleges for admis- 
sion, but mainly to the state of the 
preparatory schools that yearly send 
their quotas up to them. Harvard 
College, with its buildings, collections, 
tutors, and professors, removed en 
masse to Central Arkansas, — more 
injured by the change than that State 
benefited by it,— would soon perish 
for lack of support. 

It is unfortunate for the rank of 
Vassar in the scale of colleges, that it 
has a large preparatory department, 
—more than one-third of its pupils, — 
which unavoidably drags it down; 
since it requires a large additional 
force of teachers, and uses that time 
and strength of the professors in ex- 
ecutive action that should be devoted 
to their special departments solely. 
This evil, which is frequently met with 
in Western colleges, can with difficulty 
be cured in this case, since the treas- 
ury would stand aghast at the reduc- 
tion of its income by more than a 
third, consequent on the refusal to ad- 
mit the “ Preps;” and here, as else- 
where, exists that natural weakness,— 
a liking for long lists of names on the 
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catalogue. Is there not something 
wrong in all our colleges, a waste of 
most precious material, in using up 
the brains of professors in prolonged 
faculty meetings, and in sessions of 
parietal committees ? Had Mr. Vassar 
invested one-half of the money spent 
on the buildings to endow professor- 
ships, greater efficiency, more inde- 
pendence, higher rank for the college, 
and an additional impulse to the edu- 
cation of woman, would have resulted ; 
for, I take it, itis no great gain to 
add one more to the number of female 
seminaries already in existence; cer- 
tainly a legacy of a million dollars 
can be put to a better use than that. 
There can be no doubt, that, on the 
whole, this institution will prove to be 
a decided gain for women; but might 
not present success have been deferred 
for future usefulness, wnam sed le- 
aenam ? : 

The well-furnished observatory is in 
daily use for the instructions of a class 
of advanced students, now sixteen in 
number. Through the use of the in- 
struments, the making and recording 
of observations, and teaching physical 
and mathematical astronomy, it does 
more for a class of undergraduates 
than any other college in the country. 
Chemistry is a favorite study with 
these girls; and, in the finely-equipped 
laboratory, they may be seen conduct- 
ing analyses, for which their facile 
fingers and quick perceptions make 
them peculiarly well fitted. I have 
attended recitations, this week, in 
the Ars Poetica, (Edipus Tyrannus, 
Goethe’s Torquato Tasso, and in Logic, 
Mental Philosophy, and Analytical 
Geometry, that would have been cred- 
itable to any college; also two lec- 
tures, —one on cell-growth and the 
origin of life, the other on the history 
of galvanism and_ electro-plating. 
Through a mistake about the hour, 
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I was not present at a lecture on 
Acoustics; but some of the experi- 
ments, and among them several after 
Tyndall, were repeated for my gratifi- 
cation. 

The calisthenic exercises make a 
very pleasant show in the large hall 
of the Gymnasium, where a class of 
from seventy to eighty misses of about 


the same age might be seen going ° 


through their graceful evolutions to 
the music of the piano, the rhythm of 
motion undulating in living lines be- 
foré the spectator. In their marching, 
and forming ranks and columns, keep- 
ing step to the music, I saw for the 
first time the manceuvres of a troop 
of girls that had something of a mil- 
itary cast; but, if women by their ac- 
tion in Congress shall some time here- 
after involve the country in a war to 
which the men as a class shall be 
averse, may not regiments of women 
then be seen? Should not those who 
vote for a war help fill up the ranks ? 

While the educational department 
seems well furnished, the commissary 
department is supplied with no nig- 
gardly hand. Fifteen hundred tons of 
coal are used annually at the gas and 
steam works together; the steam is 
largely used in the kitchen for cooking. 
The steward employs seventy servants, 
mostly women. This department has 
sometimes, in the past, run beyond the 
estimated expenses, a thousand dollars 
amonth; of course, the deficit must 
be made up from otherfunds. I heard 
no teacher or professor complain of 
being overpaid: some of them are 
overworked. There are from three 
hundred and fifty to three hundred 
and seventy-five pupils at the tables, 
and possibly a dozen or a dozen and a 
half teachers; the professors mostly 
keep house by themselves in the col- 
lege buildings. As one item, the ca- 
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terer told me that he prepares two 
hundred quarts of ice-cream on the 
days when that article is served. 
Those skilled in household matters 
must form their own judgment from 
the above exhibit. But economy in 
the administration of a great legacy 
concerns the public at large, no less 
than do inexpensive habits the recipi- 
ents of it. 

A college for women, not, it may 
be, for woman, nor intended tobe. Its 
trustees, the board and its committees, 
the president, and a majority of the 
professors, all men; let the women 
take what they can get, bide their 
time, and look further ; let them either 
share in Harvard and Yale, or con- 
trol their own. 

There is throughout this institution 
such an air of refinement and good 
breeding, so genial a spirit prevades 
all the relations between teachers and 
taught, that those parents who must 
send their daughters away from home 
for an education are fortunate in find- 
ing here so good a substitute for their 
own homes. From the president and 
honored lady principal, down to the 
youngest of the teachers, all seem 
very worthy people, and abundantly 
able to fill with honor the positions 
allotted them. Equally removed from 
espionage on the one hand and evasion 
on the other, the guardians and pupils 
unconsciously have met on the middle 
ground between undue restraint and 
license, and there they are living on 
together. It has been my privilege to 
pass a week’s vacation among them 
which shall not soon be forgotten ; the 
beautiful surroundings of the place 
alone, with the Catskills stretched 
along on the northern horizon and the 
Fishkills on the southern, would be 
sufficient to keep the visit long fresh 
in my memory. 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 


TION. 


Tuis association held its annual 
meeting in Boston on the 25th of 
May. The treasurer’s account showed 
the receipt of one hundred thousand 
nine hundred and sixty dollars, in the 
year preceeding May 1. Of this 
amount, about sixty thousand dollars 
was received from donations; about 
seven thousand from the income of 
funds; about twenty thousand from 
the sales of books. The publishing 
department substantially pays for 
itself. The contributions were re- 
ceived from one hundred and ninety- 
two societies, the largest number of 
auxiliaries which have ever contrib- 
uted. The Secretary’s Annual Report 
summed up the work of the year 
under the heads: “Work at the 
West,” “Headquarters in New 


York,” Ladies’ Commission,” “ In- 
dia Mission,” “Mission in Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,” “Mission to Seamen,” 


“Denominational Building in Bos- 
ton,” “ Mission in Paris,” “ Unitarians 
Abroad,” “ Hungarian Consistory.” 
In anticipation of a proposal look- 
ing towards some manual or authori- 
tative declaration of faith, the 
secretary read a review of the policy 
of the association in its appointment 
of missionaries and in its publications. 
This referred distinctly to the criti- 
cism that there has been too much 
liberality in the administration of its 
affairs as regards differences of theo- 


logy. In reply to this criticism, the 


review spoke first of the impossibility 
of drawing such a dividing line in 
the Unitarian body as was proposed ; 
second, of its doubtful expediency ; 
and, thirdly, continued in the follow- 
ing argument : — 

“Another point referred to in that 
article was this: that, in considering this 
whole question, we must remember that 
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there is such-a thing as corporate life, as 
real and distinct as individual life; that 
the denomination, as such a living entity, 
is going through phases just as these in- 
dividuals are, and is to be treated in a 
similar way. If Unitarianism were now 
going to be by some process instantly 
petrified, and so forever fixed and per- 
petuated just such as it is to-day, there 
are many features that I, for one, should 
not think of tolerating, which now I am 
ready to leave to the gradual remedy of 
growth. 

“If it were a piece of dead material, 
we might address ourselves to it with 
chisel and line, and shape it to our will; 
but, being a living organism, we have to 
do this gradually and by the laws of in- 
fluence and growth. - There are things, 
which arbitrarily to clip them now would 
endanger the very life of the denomina- 
tion, that will, under proper influences, 
drop of themselves in God’s own time, 
just as the rough outer leaves that en- 
close the bud will in due time open of 
themselves, and let the flower out, but 
cannot with impunity be cut away before, 
impatient as we may be to see the shading 
of the rose. There are, in the develop- 
ment and culture of institutions and 
social and religious systems, full of sap 
and life from the currents of living 
thought and feeling, things which require 
as delicate handling as the rosebud, or as 
the stems of our grape-vines in the spring, 
that bleed their very life out if you trim 
them then. 

“It is the right influence that we want ; 
and so my great longing is, that our 
brethren of earnest faith, instead of 
using severity, and instead of giving too 
much time and thought to criticism or to 
measures of exclusion, — above all, instead 
of keeping themselves aloof in conse- 
quence of their disapprobation, — will 
lend all their energies to give their 
wholesome and positive influence, in ways 
that their own love and Christian fervor, 
and matured and furnished minds, make 
them so fitted to command. What we 
need is not so much the pruning-knife, as 
that baptism of the Holy Ghost which 
can come from such influences as these. 

“ The fourth point which I wish espe- 
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cially to emphasize to-day, and which I 
think contains the essence of the whole 
matter, is this, viz.: that whatever of evil 
may appear in the condition of our de- 
nomination, —I mean as regards this 
theological aspect,—is a consequence, 
and an inevitable consequence, of the 
great principle on which Unitarianism 
rests. That principle is, that Christian 
faith and Christian union can co-exist 
with individual liberty. In theory, men 
have often professed to believe in this; 
but in practice, when the difficulties have 
appeared, they have sacrificed one or the 
other. With us it is being tested. For 
one, I have faith in it, and mean, so far as 
it depends on me, that it shall be fairly 
tried. 

“ Liberty and Christian faith, — this is 
the dualism of our policy, and that of 
radicalism and conservatism is merely 
incidental to it. And important as these 
distinctions are of right wing and left 
wing, yet they are so subordinate to the 
greater issue, whose inevitable accom- 
paniment they are, that while individu- 
ally caring for them very much, yet in the 
administration of your affairs we have 
given to them comparatively little heed, 
and have simply tried to forget individual 
preferences, and act without partiality 
for one side or the other. It is this im- 
partiality which is complained of, and 
which we must try to justify. 

“I have said, that if we once adopt, 
and consistently abide by, the principle 
of liberty which Unitarians from the first 
have always gloried in, certain evils which 
are complained of must follow. And 
what are they? 

“TI desire to state them very frankly. 
The way the matter is usually put to me 
is this: They say, ‘ Does not the associ- 
ation sometimes give money that goes 
towards the spread of doctrine which 
some of the donors believe to be subver- 
sive of what they in contributing meant 
to uphold?’ And I always answer, 
‘Yes.’ : 

“I should myself state it somewhat 
differently, knowing that there is no such 
unmixed perversion of the donor’s intent. 
I should say, instead, we are liable to 
contribute towards the support of men 
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who, however wholesome all may allow 
their influence in general to be, yet hold 
some views which many of those who 
gave the money most stoutly oppose, and 
who will, doubtless, sometimes preach 
these views. But let us take the objec- 
tion squarely as it is usually proposed. 

“So far as I can see, you must con- 
tinue to be party to such an evil, or else 
incur a worse one by abandoning the 
great principle through which you are 
doing so grand a work for Christianity 
and human redemption! And, if this 
seems startling, remember that life is full 
of these antinomies. In the system of 
things to which we are born, there are no 
blessings without alloy. And, if we once 
declare that we cannot accept what is not 
purely and wholly good, we leave out the 
best part of life. On such a rule we, 
certainly should never breathe; for there 
is no atmosphere in which we do not take 
in noxious particles with every breath we 
draw. 

“ When we give our influence to main- 
tain a republican form of government, we 
incidentally help to foster some evils 
which always hang as parasites about it, 
and give unfriendly lookers-on occasion to 
hold up, with truth, against us that we 
support what is hostile to the well-being 
of society. 

“ The progress of civilization is always, 
and so far as we can see’ inevitably, ac- 
companied by great moral, social, and 
physical evils. Shall we, therefore, de- 
cline to help its great onward march, —in 
the main so glorious, — because out of it 
these minor ills and wickednesses are 
evolved ? 

“ The enterprise that builds large cities, 
and gives food and scope to blessed activ- 
ities, and develops human energies, and 
provides for happy homes, and culture, 
and organizations of philanthropy, and 
makes the world its debtor, just as surely 
also opens the way to crime, which large 
cities never fail to harbor. Was there 
ever a wheat-field that had not some tares ? 

“We could wish it were not so. We 
could wish that every dollar given, and 
every effort made out of an earnest pur- 
pose, could go purely and only for that 
which our purpose breathes. 
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“ We could wish there were no eddies 
in the great sweep of earnest endeavor ; 
but there always are. And it is always 
possible for those, who, instead of helping 
to swell its beneficent current, choose to 
sit on the bank and watgh to see if all is 
going right,—it will always be possible 
for them to point to some of the chips that 
are floating the other way. 

“The only alternative, while we are 
human and dealing with finite conditions, 
is either to be willing to give and labor 
with generous fidelity towards the 
agencies which best represent our ideal 
of true Christian work, without waiting 
for the perfect realization of this ideal to 
appear ; — or else absolutely to refrain from 
all endeavor, and when our great Master 
and Head shall come, and ask us of our 
stewardship, say, ‘I knew thee, that thou 
art an hard man, demanding perfection 
or else nothing, and so I hid thy talent in 
the ground; Lo, here thou hast that is 
thine.’ ” 


After this review of the criticism on 
the Association’s policy, the secre- 
tary considered the proposal for the 
adoption of a creed. This proposal 
requires some consideration of what is 
connected with a creed. 


“ Perhaps the extreme sensitiveness that 
exists about creeds in this age, and among 
our people, is a sort of credophobia and a 
disease. Be that as it may, it exists. 
And it exists to such an extent, that if to- 
day it were attempted among us to intro- 
duce a statement of faith, to be used as an 
authoritative declaration, a large portion, 
including some of our best men, would 
withdraw from our fellowship. Even of 
those who might agree essentially with the 
statement, the greater number would refuse 
to vote for it in that guise; and thus the 
result would make us appear to the outside 
world, whose good opinion, after all, we are 
chiefly aiming at, to be less united, and 
less evangelical, than we really are. As 
an illustration of the feeling,—a little 
while ago I heard a man, who is conserva- 
tive in his views, a man of a calm temper- 
ament and as mature judgment and as de- 
cided conviction as any man I know, speak- 
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ing of this subject, express himself thus : 
He said, if he should sign any thing like a 
creed, he should first indorse it, as they 
do tickets for railroads and concerts, 
‘ Good for this day only.’ 

“Tt will not do for us to ignore this 
temper of our people and our times, and 
try to force upon them something at which 
they soreluct. Let us consider, moreover, 
how this sensitiveness in part has grown. 
Remember that the scars, and even in 
some measure the living sores and the az- 
gravating chains, are still upon the Chris- 
tian world, —of that system which for a 
thousand years ruled by councils and in- 
quisitions. Its great principle was, ‘ Blessed 
are they who believe this and that.’ Jesus, 
on the contrary, always said instead, 
‘ Blessed are they who are,’—who are meek, 
who are sufferers, who are thirsting for 
righteousness. It is the earnest struggling 
from this enthralment back to the princi- 
ples of Jesus that we see in this recalcitra- 
tion against formulas and creeds. We 
may think it excessive, and feel impatient 
because it prevents now some reasonable 
measures that we desire; but we cannot 
help respecting it, and I am ready to take 
heed how I offend it. 

“One prominent reason assigned for 
wishing our denomination to adopt a com- 
mon statement of faith is, that now those 
who are disposed to misrepresent us can 
take up the most extreme utterance of 
some man who because of our freedom has 
a right to call himself Unitarian, and can 
say, ‘That is Unitarianism;’ and we all 
have to bear the imputation of holding 
views which, perhaps, we are doing all we 
can to refute. 

“ Now, unfortunately, there are some in 
every denomination who will misrepresent 
other denominations, whose habit it is to 
do so. They consider it a good way of 
strengthening their sect to decry other 
sects. Probably nodegree of caution could 
prevent them. Unitarianism has doubt- 
less suffered in this way more than most 
systems of faith, and we have all shared 
in the feeling of annoyance which this has 
caused. Moreover, we all know that it is 
in part a penalty for the wide liberty we 
have allowed, and which gives more lat- 
itude to views among us, —and a better 

















material for detractors to work with. But 
it is certain that we suffer less than our 
fathers did, or than the elders among us 
suffered in days which they can well recall. 
I have lately looked back with reference 
to this over the early records of this As- 
sociation, and find continual indications 
of it. Especially is it noticeable in the 
account of the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation in 1829. Dr. Channing was one 
of the speakers, and almost the whole of 
his remarks had reference to this kind of 
trial. ‘It was well known,’ he said, ‘ that 
no body of men in our country had been 
so traduced. . Unwearied efforts 
have been made to cover its professors 
with reproach. . . . They have been 
declared to be the enemies of that Saviour 
whose character was their model and de- 
light.’ . . . He commends his fellow 
Unitarians for their calmness and charity 
in view of this calumny. But then he 
speaks of the danger lest under the an- 
noyance of it, or in excess of charity, they 
let these feelings lead to timidity or to the 
sacrifice of their principles. ‘On this 
subject,’ he said, ‘he could not but speak 
warmly. He said that if he had found life 
an increasing good, if he had in any meas- 
ure succeeded in enlarging his own mind, 
if he had risen to any generous views of 
the Christian religion or human nature, he 
owed this happiness under God chiefly to 
the intellectual freedom which he had en- 
joyed. This has been to him the breath 
of life, and he must vindicate it for others as 
well as for himself!’ 

“T should like to have been there if 
some one at that meeting had proposed to 
escape from these misrepresentations of 
evil-disposed opponents, by all taking shel- 
ter in a creed! No, brethren, this is one 
of the things we must screw our courage 
up to, and strengthen ourselves, and curb 
our impatience, by remembering that the 
principle of freedom, which in part oc- 
casions it, is worth the cost ! 

“Tt is not among us alone that the an- 
tipathy to creed exists. Among those 
churches who have inherited a creed, one 
from an age gone by, there is a feeling of 
uneasiness such as we know little of. And 
many a one, feeling oppressed by the en- 
forced insincerity of his position, is yearn- 
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ing to come out into precisely the liberty 
which we enjoy.” 


After some illustrations of the last 
point, the review closed with this 
statement of the Christian character 
of the policy of the Association : — 


“ And now, having endeavored to make 
clear the entirely liberal character of our 
policy, let me say that I feel just as clear 
as to its Christian character. 

“T trust your officers have never lost 
sight of that which is the most essential 
element in the basis of the Unitarian As- 
sociation. It is not the agency of a sys- 
tem of philosophy, but of a Christian 
communion. The term ‘Christian’ is so 
incorporated into the articles of constitu- 
tion of this Association, and into all its 
history, that no one has a right in the ad- 
ministration of its affairs for one instant 
to forget it, or do any thing that would 
make others doubt that it is first of all a 
Christian organization. For my own part, 
this appears so obvious and so well under- 
stood, that I do not consider any further 
statement of it necessary. But, if any do 
desire occasionally to re-affirm our posi- 
tion by a new expression of our adherence 
to it, I should not think it a thing to be 
opposed. And if to-day, or at any time, 
a resolution were offered, simply declaring 
our discipleship to Jesus Christ, and our 
acceptance, for our guide, of his teachings 
as revealed to us in the Gospels, I should 
most heartily vote for it. Mark the dis- 
tinction between this and the creed to 
which I object. This does not define the 
test of discipleship as regards particulars 
of one’s belief, but leaves every one free 
to his own interpretation. No one would 
be excluded who should profess and call 
himself Christian. It would only be pre- 
sumed, as it is fair to presume, that no one 
would thus profess, who did not, in some 
real sense, so look to Christ as to make it 
fitting to adopt the name. 

“TI know that there is a good deal of 
sensitiveness on the part of a portion of 
our brethren, which would make them re- 
luct even at this much of a declaration. 
They say it is unnecessary to keep repeat- 
ing what has been once declared, and may 
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well be assumed, — that it is like saying, 
‘Lord, Lord,’ and has an aspect of cant. 

“ But let us not carry this sensitiveness 
too far. When a child every morning re- 
peats her ‘dear papa,’ you do not stop her 
by telling her that she said that yesterday, 
and you are willing to assume that her 
affections remain the same. When the sol- 
dier in the midst of conflict shouts out the 
motto of his cause, and makes it his rally- 
ing ery, you do not deny it to him by say- 
ing that his very presence there, in the 
midst of danger, is sufficient to attest his 
adherence to the cause. And, in any great 
national campaign, we do not call it super- 
fluous if our familiar party-words are re- 
peated on every banner, and woven into 
every speech and song. 

“There is a kind of instinct which 
makes us like to repeat some things, when 
reason would say there was noneed. And 
it is just as much a forcing and fettering 
of our free nature to repress this instinct, 
as, on the other hand, it is a fettering of 
our free reason to tie it by a creed. 

“Besides, perhaps there is a positive 
use in such re-affirmation. Sometimes 
high authorities are ready to pronounce 
even the solemn declarations of a consti- 
tution, formed fifty years before, ‘ ¢litter- 
ing generalities.’ In an age so active as 
ours, principles are liable to be submerged 
in the great currents of life and thought, 
and there is use in sometimes holding 
them up to show that our position remains 
unchanged. 

“ Providentially, as it would seem, the 
founders of this Association have not con- 
nected with it any thing that could not 
probably unanimously be re-affirmed. 

“T have greatly prolonged this discus- 
sion of a creed, but it directly illustrates 
the principles which have determined the 
policy of the Association. And that is 
what I am attempting to explain. The 
whole key to it is, that we have assumed 
and acted on the assumption that there is 
a perfect compatibility between a positive 
Christian faith and entire individual lib- 
erty. It is the old question; and on it the 
permanency, not only of Unitarianism, but 
of Protestantism as an organized institu- 
tion, depends. And it is given to us es- 
pecially to work it out. 
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“ Bossuet, with his imperturbable logic, 
hurled it against the opponents of the 
Mother Church, that there is no standing- 
place between absolute submission to au- 
thority, and a condition from which they 
shrunk as much as he, where there should 
be as many churches as individual minds. 
Channing was willing to face it by doing 
what he felt to be right, believing that in 
the practical evolving of his principles 
would appear new premises and new con- 
ditions of which this logic had taken no 
account. In his letter to M. de Gerando, 
in 1831, he says, ‘ What especially char- 
acterizes Unitarianism is the spirit of 
liberty and individualism. We have nei- 
ther a creed nor an established confession 
of faith. Every one thinks for himself, 
and differs from everybody else.’ 

“ This is our principle still. And we 
believe that on it may be established a 
church with a measure of unity and ear- 
nestness, such as dogmas and articles with 
enforced and often merely pretended ac- 
ceptance cannot create. 

“«Every one of the Evangelical 
churches of Protestantism,’ says Labou- 
laye, ‘ has failed to maintain union among 
its members, except in appearance. And 
this appearance they have preserved by 
concessions without number, by a toler- 
ance which is broader every day, and 
which is destroying the very unity of 
which it is the price.’” 


This report was very cordially re- 


ceived. A discussion followed, in 
which many of the ablest men in the 
communion spoke. Mr. Hepworth, 
Mr. Mayo, Mr. Robert Collyer, from 
different points of view, urged the im- 
portance and the possibility of some 
authoritative declaration which should 
embody what the Unitarian denomi- 
nation believes to be the fundamental 
principles of its ministry. Mr. Hatch, 
Dr. Bellows, Mr. Sargent, and Dr. 
Hedge spoke on the other side. The 
discussion was one of marked ability 
and earnestness. As to the conviction | 
of the assembly, there was no question. 


Every proposal looking to an “ author- 
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itative statement ” was voted down by 
large majorities ; and, by a vote which 
seemed to be unanimous, it was ordered 
that the review of policy, from which 
we have made extracts, should be 
printed, and the following resolution 
was passed : — 


“ Resolved, That we have listened with 
lively interest and profound satisfaction to 
the statement of our Secretary, relating 
to the principles which have governed him 
in the performance of his duties, and we 
hereby assure him of our most hearty 
approval.” 


This declaration is one of no little 
importance in the Unitarian body. 





THEODORE PARKER IN PARIS. 


I coup not help smiling at the droll 
sound, as I caught, the other evening, 
in a lecture here in Paris, the familiar 
names, Lexington, West Roxbury, 
Melodeon, Music Hall, Harvard, &c., 
&c. It was worth the sea-sickness to 
come here and find that dear Boston 
had got so far as the Boulevard and 
the Chaussée d’Antin. 

The occasion of it was a lecture in 
the Salle St. André, — one of a course 
for April, the programme of which I 
send you. The subject of it was 
Theodore Parker; which accounted for 
hearing “ West Roxbury,” “ Kidnap- 
pers,” “ Fugitive-Slave Bill,” and such 
Englishisms, in the midst of the Pari- 
sian French. The lecturer was M. 
Clamageran, a lawyer of considerable 
repute here, who has written a well- 
reputed book upon the Doctrine of 
Taxation. He is a Liberal to the 

backbone, —on the Left in politics, 
and the president of the association 
that represents the side of tolerance 
and freedom, and national ‘belief in 
the Protestant Church of France. 


Some ten years ago, he was one of the 
Thirteen, tried and punished in the 
famous “ Procés de Treize,’ —fam- 
ous then, but now pretty much for- 
gotten. Perhaps it is worth noting 
here, as a specimen of what imperi- 
alism could do in the way of mean- 
ness, before it had got done with the 
insolence of the coup d’état, and 
wanted folks to forget it. It seems 
there was a law then, —is now, I dare 
say, — which forbade more than twen- 
ty-one men meeting to talk over poli- 
tics. Upon this law, Mr. Clamageran 
and his twelve friends were brought 
before court. “But the law does not 
touch our meetings.” —“ Yes, it does.” 
— “But we are not twenty-one.” — 
“Oh, yes, you are!” —“ But we are only 
thirteen, — eight less than the criminal 
number.” —“ No: you are twenty-one, 
and more.” —“ But how?” — “ You 
are, it is true, only thirteen in your 
meetings; but you write to friends 
enough to bring you under the law.” 
So, by this wonderful arithmetic, they 
were condemned. You see, that, if 
only for derision, our lecturer must 
be an anti-imperialist. 

His lecture showed him to be a lib- 
eral in social, political, religious 
questions. And it was excellent, — 
not so much a lecture asatalk. It 
was not a reading at all, but a familiar 
telling of the story of Theodore’s life ; 
beginning at the little child’s first 
lesson of sacred conscience, with the 
azalea bush and the yellow-spotted 
turtle, and ending with the dying 
man’s confession of the good fight and 
finished course of sacred conscience, 
when he told Frances Cobbe of the two 
Theodore Parkers, one dying in Flo- 
rence, and the other planted in New 
England. 

The main events of the life were 
rapidly and clearly put; and with this 
the spirit and work of the man 
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were admirably brought out. The 
emphasis, of course, lay upon what 
he wrote and did in social and political 
affairs, and particularly in the mat- 
ter of Slavery and the Fugitive-Slave 
Bill. Here there were many quota- 
tions read from his sermons, — forcible 
and telling passages, full of the doc- 
trines of democratic freedom and of 
Parker’s hatred of all slaveries. These 
were the things that were applauded, 
and most heartily too. Was it not 
- good to find that he was having a 
hearing here in Paris, as he used to 
have in the Music Hall? 

Let no gne, I said to myself as I 
went home, say that a good man’s 
work ever comes to an end, or that 
free and honest and wise speech is 
empty breath, that dissipates at once, 
and goes no farther than the speak- 
ing. Politicians never told a greater 
lie than did Mark Antony, when he 
said : — 

“ The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


It is a good return that Boston 
makes, for Paris fashions of fallals and 
furbelows, to send back the fashion of 
lectures, — Conferences, they call them 
here. The fashion has taken, it seems. 
For, beside this course in the Cité d’ An- 
tin, I find some four more advertised. 
They are on scientific, literary, and 
social subjects, —such as “ American 
Institutions,” “Light, and the Spec- 
tral Analysis,” “ Woman,” “ Palissy,” 
&c. M’me Olympe Andouard re- 
plies, in one, to the younger Dumas’s 
famous “ Préface.” In Rouen, too, 
there is a Cercle, where the folks may 
hear about “George Washington ” 
and “ Mirabeau.” 

All of this in big Paris, with its 
two million people, its crowded, mov- 
ing life, and its various interests, 
seems a slight matter. But the leav- 
en is always a small bit in the big 
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lump. And there is always the one 
poor man with wisdom, or the ten 
righteous in the city to save it. 

I must not forget to note, for your 
“ Notes of Progress,” “ Refuge of the 
Oppressed,” — what do you call it in 
“Otp anp New?” —the excellent 
preaching, in this same hall, by M. 
Athanase Coquerel. He is one of 
those, who, being cast out, enter into 
good and large usefulness, and the 
open place of reasonable beliefs and 
a pure faith. I heard him preach, as 
I hear few preach, upon the Psalm, 
“De Profundis.” As the old ladies 
say, “I felt to enjoy the time.” He 
inherits no small measure of his fath- 
er’s eloquence, as he keeps still all 
his freedom. He is here fighting the 
good fight that liberal thought in 
things religious is fighting, on better 
vantage-ground, at home. I was glad 
to see he had so large and earnest a 
following as the crowded hall that 
Sunday showed. 

Good-by. Europe is a good place, 
and we have lessons of prime impor- 
tance to learn from it, —of things to 
avoid, and also of things to copy and 
adopt. But I think the greater, 
nobler lessoning is, what we have to 
give to it; and that the people are 
finding it out. L. G. W. 
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WASHINGTON, June 4, 1870. 

“Te other end of the Avenue” is 
a phrase that has passed into the com- 
mon political currency of Washington. 
Congressmen use it in speaking of the 
Executive and his associates ; and the 
President uses it in referring to the 
legislative branch of the government. 
The fact is a small one, but it seems 
to me of some interest as a sign of the 
times. 

There is no more any such leader- 
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ship here as there was ten or twelve 
years ago. he President has no 
great personal following, nor is there 
any one in either branch of Congress 
whose individual word or influence 
controls in important. questions of le- 
gislation. It is a time of political free- 
thinkers and free-thinking. In the 
good old Democratic days, the party, 
as represented in the Capitol and the 
White House, was practically a unit: 
some difference of opinion was allow- 
able in debate, but the lines closed up 
and presented a solid front when ac- 
tion was required. We have reformed 
all this, and do these things better in 
our day and generation. More and 
more, senators and representatives 
come into sovereignty; less and less, 
the White House puts its impress into 
our statute-books. 

Mr. Lincoln was in no sense what- 
ever a leader. In my judgment, he 
sought only oneness with the will or 
conviction of the people, — doubting, 
examining, hesitating, questioning, 
but at last expressing the desire or 
emotion of the country. Mr. Seward 
and Mr. Stanton, differing widely as 
to opinions and methods, had some dis- 
position and some qualifications for 
leadership; and each was able to carry 
certain measures by personal effort. 
Mr. Stevens was a man of many 
whims and many ideas, who often 
wasted his power on impracticable and 
extraordinary projects; but, while all 
this is conceded, it must still be said 
that he stood in the House as some- 
thing of aleader. Mr. Fessenden had 
none of the arts or grace of a politician, 
and somewhat scorned the noisy 
clamor of the hour; but he, too, by 
the mere force of intellect, was able to 
do much in moulding legislation to the 
ends he had at heart. 

To-day there are twenty leaders, but 
no leader at either end of the Avenue. 
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The recommendations of the President 
are of less consequence than those of 
the daily newspapers. Mr. Fish has 
not a single ardent supporter in Con- 
gress for his foreign policy; Mr. Bout- 
well in the Treasury is just what he 
was in the House; Mr. Schenck has 
conquered in nothing of consequence ; 
Mr. Dawes drives the House to econ- 
omy of appropriation, solely because 
he is sustained by the country; the 
Senate is but a field whereon a dozen 
men wrangle and struggle for the 
leadership that neither could hold if it 
were obtained. 

All these years since the war began 
we have been growing into individual 
independence. The Democratic party 
in Congress is puerile in its opposition, 
while the Republican party is not able 
to strike any blow with its full strength. 
Whether there is more or less of prom- 
ise for the country and its institutions 
in this condition than in the former 
state of partisan leadership, is a ques- 
tion on which there may be conscien- 
tious differences of opinion. There 
are some men in each branch of Con- 
gress who still hold that the President’s 
advice should be the final word of par- 
ty fealty; but thus far in the session 
they have failed to get any thing like 
general acquiescence in their shib- 
boleth. The President wrote a special 
message in aid of the shipping inter- 
ests, and half the Republicans in the 
House voted against his recommenda- 
tions; he makes the San Domingo 
treaty the distinctive measure of his 
first year in the White House, and 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate advises and insists upon its 
rejection. In a word, between the 
President and his Cabinet at one end 
of the Avenue, and the Senate and 
the House at the other end of the 
Avenue, there is no unity of purpose 
or action. ) 
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Looking at the situation from a 
party stand-point, one cannot help 
seeing that the Democrats are to oc- 
cupy a certain vantage-ground in the 
canvass of next fall, if they act with 
even moderate wisdom and fore- 
thought. But, on the other hand, 
there is nothing in the Congressional 
record made by that party since last 
December on which to base the con- 
clusion that they will so act. They 
are wedded to their broken and over- 
thrown idols, and seem utterly unable 
to take cognizance of the fact that the 
world moves. Once, the party in 
power would have used its whole in- 
fluence to secure the return of every 
member willing to stand for a re-elec- 
tion. To suggest that such a course 
will, or even can, be now pursued, is 
to raise a laugh at the expense of one’s 
good sense. 

( It is as I said in the beginning, — the 
day of leadership is over. I do not 
note the fact with the least regret. 
“ Republican ” success is not so much 


necessary as good government, wise 
laws, and a wise administration of law. 
But the Republican party is neither 
dead nor on the brink of its grave. 
In the very discordance of its elements 
I-find most hopeful signs of perma- 
nence; the general end at which its 
prominent representatives aim are 
ends that the “common sense of 
most” will approve in the coming elec- 
tions, as it has in past campaigns. 

But more and more the people is 
its own ruler and its own law-maker; 
and it seems to me, that, in these last 
six or eight years, we are only just be- 
ginning to realize that idea of a 
Democratic form of government on 
which the Constitution is based, — of 
the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple; government in which Congress 
and the President have no duty but 
that highest duty under the flag of a 
republic, —to embody in statute and 
administration the noblest purposes 
and wisest judgment of the country. 

Sipney ANDREWS. 





Becavse we have not room enough for it, we postpone the article describing 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Country, to which we have alluded in our 


introduction to this number. 


For the same reason, we omit, for this month, 


the continuation of the story, “She Writes.” 








